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NOTICE OF . 

TMe SATIRES of AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS, 
translated into English Verse. JJy W. Gifford, 
Esq. With Notes and Illustrations j and the Latin 
Text. London, Murray. 

nTiiERC is perhaps no Latin pioe^of whom it would be more 
difficult to give a translation at once faithful to thenpriginal, and 
acceptable to the English reader, than Persius. Even in his 
own language, it must be confessed, be is not the most inviting 
of Roman writers; and in rendering the satirical poetry of 
another country, it is impossible, from the diversity of national 
manners, to preserve the full force of many of the local allusions 
which lie thickly scattered throughout such compositions, and 
not least so in our author ; not to mention, that in the case of 
an ancient write/^ many of these allusions must necessarily have 
become obscure or unintelligible. Another cause of failure is 
the incongruity of our modern phrases and appellations xgM) 
ideas which, in such a translation, they are iiU^ded to convey. 
The language n:>f sentiment and eSalted passion is, to a great 
extent, the same in all ^s ant^ countries. The serious poet 
appeals to feelings and perceptions which have an existence, 
more or less, in every mUid ; and the words which be employs 
have, accordingly, their corresponding words in other languages, 
iihiiJiiiliny III sutoituted for tuem witlfiout any great loss of ex- 
pressiveness. But the humorous writer, besides thgLigeneral 
topics of ridicule wRich are ^mmbn to aU countries and §tates 
of society, addresses bimselT to such a multi^de of local and 
temporary associations, that although tidlh thf help of ^ com-* 
VOL. XXVI. a. Jl. ^ NO. U, A 


2 Notice of Gifford's 

meiit it ^ frequently possible to translate his meanings aifd ei^n 
some portion of his spirit, ^iiup another language, yet the true 
poini^of the jest — the uudeiiiiable aometlj^ing^ which constituted 
the jpeculiar zest of Uie passagcnin the perceptions of contem- 
poraTy readers, is gone. I'he body of wit remains, but the subtle 
essence is flown. .Add to this the number of colloquial idioms, 
for which it is diflicult to And substitutes in another language. 
Hence the obscurity of Aristophanes and the Roman satirists, 
when compared with the serious poets in J^oth languages. And 
hence it is, that imitations of the above writers, in which the 
outline of the original, and the train of thought, are retained, 
with an adaptation of the allusions and incidents to modern times 
(such as those of Pope, Johnson, and the writer before us) have 
uniformly been mqre popular than translations of the original 
works. And when to the above disadvantages we add the defects 
of the poet himself, and of his subject; the little interest with 
which modern readers regard the events and characters of the 
age of Nefo, conipaied with those of the republican times; the 
harshness and affected brevity of Persius* manner, which it is 
impossible entirely to disguise even in a translation ; his abrupt 
transitions, and his want of artificial arrangement ; it will not 
be thought surprising that Persius, though fortunate in many of 
his tvansIatcA^, lias not acquired an extraordinary share of popu- 
larity. • 

Yet is Persius, to an intelligent reader, not without his inte- 
rest. There is an inborn spirit of poetry showing itself amidst 
all his defects, like light struggling through clouds. As a por- 
traiture of the manners of a distant age, and one of w'hich scarce 
any other record remains, his writings will always command at- 
tention ; and the air of earnestness and sincerity with which he 
promulgates his moral doctrines, as the present translator ob- 
serves, although it may fail to convince, ensures our respect. 
Neifirtnr was the philosophical system which he adopted desti- 
tute of poetical capabilities. We are no admirers of the Stoical 
doctrine; mither are we insensible of its injurious practical ten- 
dency in more than one point of view. Stoicism was the fana- 
ticism of philosophy ; and while, oiy^the one hand, the singular 
privileges it was supposed to confer generated pride in its pro- 
fessors, on the other, it^ exfravagant requisitions aiid repulsive 
notions of virtue, may have reconciled some to a 

despairuf ever attaining that perfect ema|}cipation from moral 
evil,^vhicb the Porch demanded| as a sine^qua non ; ait .effect 
^likew ise produced by t|^e puritanism of later 'times. Still there 
is, in tlie better parts of thf system, an air of generosity and ele- 
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ration,, well calculated to fascinate a young and poetical nwnd, 
like that of Persius. Its extrava^nces were but the distorted 
images of sublime truths. Su£h tenets are to philosophy wbat 
fabidous legends are to hislory. Truth indeed shines through 
them, but half concealed, and by imperfect glimpses ; alSd it is 
in this dim light that poetry loves to reside. Nor ought we, in 
characterising Persius, to omit what is perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of his writings, the views which they occasionally afford 
us of his own personal disposition, of his wariiith uf heart, and 
sincerity of attachment. 

Of the present translator’s qualiBcations for his task we need 
say little. The translator of Juvenal, the first classical satiiist 
of ihe age,^he niercilcs^s castigator of the Della Cntscaii fra- 
ternit}, cannot be supposed deficient eilii^r in the talent nr the 
disposition for satire. On the other hand, with few exceptions, 
Aiere appears to be little iti common, as to opinions or predilec- 
tions, between Persius and Ins translator. Of the three classes 
into which satirists may be divided, the sarcastic, the indignant, 
and what for want of a better term we may call the Horatian, 
Mr. Gifford, we think, belongs to the first more than to either 
of the others. He bears more resemblance to Pope and Boileau 
than to any of thd Roman satirists. 

The translation is ushered in by a Preface, crhicul and bio- 
graphical. Of the labors of his predecessors, Mr. Gifford speaks 
with a liberality of praise which is very exemplary. We shall 
extract part of bis observations. 

It cannot, I think, be aifirmed, that a new translation of Persius is 
much wanted; we are already possessed of several; of various degrees 
of merit, indeed, but all exhibiting strong claims on the public favor. 
Brewster is familiar to every scholar. 1 bad not looked into him since I 
left Exeter College; but the impression he then made on my miiui was 
very powerful, and certaiuly of the most pleasing kind. 1 thought him, 
indeed, paraphrastic, unnecessarily minute in many unimportant pas- 
sages, somewhat too familiar fur his author, and occasionally uaf|^a(%fiil 
in his repetition of trivial words and phrases^f but the general spirit, ac- 
curacy, and fresdom of his version commanded niy highest admiration, — 
wnic h a recent perusal has not contributed, in any perceptible degree, to 
ditninish. Drydcii, of whom 1 shoiid have spoken first, is beyond my 
praise. The majestical flow of his verse, the energy and beauty of parti- 
cular passages, and the admirable purity and simplicity which pervade 
much of his language, place him above the hope of rivalry, and are better 
calculaj^djio generate despair than to excite emulation. 

Bor'Dryden is sometimes negligent and sometimes unfaithful; he 
wanders with licentious foot, caneless alike of his author antThlk reader; 
and seems to make a wanton s^ifice of his own learning. It ]s»impos« 
sible to read a page of his trKslation without pemeiving that he w'as 
intimately acquainted with theOngiiial; affd yet elery page betrays w 
disregard of its sense. By nature Dry^n was eminently gifted for a 
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translator of Persius ; he bad much of his austerity of manner, and hfa 
closeness of reasoniug—yet, by (^ome unaccountable obliquity, he has 
missed those characteristic qiialitieS|Su habitual to him, and made the 
poet flippant and inconsequential. r 

1 come now to Sir W. Drummond. This is a work of great elegance ; 
spiritlJ and poetical, and polished into a degree of smoothness seldom 
attained. But Sir William Drummond declares, that his object was 
* rather to express his author's meaning clearly than to translate his 
words or to copy his manner servilely.’ How he wishes these expressions 
to be understood, he has explained in a subsequent passage, which 1 shall 
take the liberty of laying before the reader. i% 

* What Dryden judged too rude for imitation, the critics of the pre- 
sent day will pr»»bably think I have been prudent in not copying. I have 
generally, therefore, followed the outline ; but 1 have ventured to 

employ the colouring of Persius. When the coqrBC metaphor, or the ex- 
travagant hyperbole debases, or obscures the sense of the original, I have 
changed, or even omitted it; and where the idiom of the English language 
required it, I have thought myself justified in abandoning the literal 
sense of my author.’ Pref. p. x. • 

I am somewhat inclined to suspect that Sir W. Drummond’s opinion 
of the* critics of the present day* is not altogether ill founded. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as he has gratified them, I shall be found to displease 
them ; having freely encountered what he so sedulously avoided, and, 
with one or two exceptions merely, followed the original through all its 
coarseness and extravagance, and represented with equal fidelity, the out- 
line, and the filling up, of the picture.* ^ 

But, it will naturally be asked, if a new translation he not much wanted, 
why is the presdht intruded on the public? I am not one of those who 
think that the successful execution of a work should totally preclude 
every future attempt to rival or surpass it; for this would be to intro- 
duce an apathy and dejection fatal to all progressive excellence. The 
field of literature happily admits of various species of contention; and to 
excel in the humblest of them, is to possess some degree of merit, 
and to prefer some claim (however slight) to public favor. He who 
cannot attain the richness and harmony of Dryden, may yet hope to 
surpass him in fidelity; and though the spirit and freedom of Brewster 
may not be easily outgone, his conciseness and poetic^ feeling have not 
much to intimidate a competitor of ordinary endowments. 

But to come closer to tlie question, — I endeavored (I know not with 
what ^^cess) to translate Persius as his immediate follower had been 
transla^ ; I hoped that tp a fidelity equal to that of the most scrupulous 
of rny predecessors. I might be f^und to unite a certain 4egree of vigor, 
and to atone for a defect of poetical merit by conciseness and perspicuity. 
When I speak of fidelity, however, let it he observed, in justice to myself, 
that I carry the import of this wora somewhat further than is usually 
^ne. I translate for the English reader, av>d do not think it sufilicient to 
^ve him a loose idea of the original ; but as fair and perfect a transcript 


* Two otbor translations of Persius have appeared ; but as they were 
not published before the present versioh was finished, they do not come 
under my judgment. 1 mky add, howffer, that the last of the two, by 
Mr. Howes, is«a w|rk of singular merit. The other, which I have not 
'^.n forhinate enough to procu^, is said to be a poor performance. 1817. 
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of it as the difterence of language will admit : at the same time it will, 1 
trust, appear that 1 have nut, in any itj^tance, falleii into barbarisms, or 
violated the idiom of my own country. 

It will be'readily adii^tted, that*l have not adopted the most easy 
mode of translation ; since, not content with giving the author’s sense, I 
have entered as far as it was in my power, into his feelings, and eaeMbited 
as much of his manner, nay of his language, (L e. his words,) as I possibly 
could. Expressions which have been usually avoided as not germane to 
our tongue, are here hazarded, for the simple purpose of bringing Fer<- 
sius, as he wrote, before the unlearned reader ; who ma^ be assured that 
he will find, in few veriions, as much of the original as in the present 
for this, of course, he must take my affirmation ; — nor is this all ; for I 
have given him no more than the original: all that will be found here, 
is to be found in Persius. 

The eiTO( here t^cribed, by implication, to Sir W. Drum- 
mond, is one into which translators of modern times have been 
apt to fall, that of rendering a writer whose language is bold, 
agd whose versification is free, in a style of ornamented and po- 
lished diction, and smooth and equable versification. A kindred 
error indeed pervades half the classical translations of the last and 
present century, from Pope’s Homer to Hodgson’s Juvenal, and 
Sir William’s own Lucretius. If Mr. Gifford himself has now 
and then committed this error in the present version, it is on 
occasions where a^ontrary style of translating is the least requi- 
site ; as in the opening of the sixth Satire, and perhaps the ad- 
dress to Cornutus in the fifth. Dryden is well characterised in 
the above extract. What w'e have observed of Dryden’s iEneid 
on a former occasion,* may be applied with greater or less jus- 
tice to all his translations. They are not representatives of the 
original ; but they are themselves originals, and excellent in their 
kind. At the expense of much of the characteristic beauty" of 
the originals, he infuses a new manner and spirit of his own. We 
miss the spriglitianeas of Ovid, the lofty melodics of Virgil, the 
tessellated diction of Horace, the energetic simplicity of Lucre- 
tius, and the dignity of Juvenal; but we are repaid for th^ J)y 
an ease w'hicb, amidst much mistranslation, negligence, and 
coarseness, still delights, an all-pgrvading vivacity, a flow of 
happy language, and an exuberance of fancy which sometinies 
by its intrusion niars the beauty df the origitial| and sometimes 
comes in aid of its tamenei^.^ 


* No.issttff. p. 288, in a review of Dr. Symmons’s Translation of the 

£neid. ^ ^ 

* We recommend, the rcadeveof the Roman satirists, Dryden’s Pre- 
face to his translations of Juv^naband Persius. VThe comparison between 
Juvenal and Horace, and indeed the whole of^be ]atte|’patf of the Intro- 
duction, is characterised by that union of critical acumen with liveliness* 
of illustration, which renders Dryden’s prefaces so delightful. 
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These remarks sire follovieU by a well written view of the life 
and character of Persius^ aini a candid statement of his literary 
merits and defects. Tlie obscurity so much complained of in 
his compositions Mr. Gifford attributes^ partly to the intricacies 
of hifl» doctrine, and his adoption of the vicious style of the 
masters of his school, and partly to the dramatic form in which 
much of his satire is couched.^ His conciseness, indeed, whether 
natural to his genius, or boi rowed from the Porc|], renders his 
purport frequently indistinct. He never allqws his thoughts full 
play ; they are cooped up in too narrow a space, and become 
obscure by confinement, like the case of pent air, or the sullen 
heat of a furnace. Juvenars indignation, on the contrary, moves' 
with the breadth and sweep of a torrent, and like a terrent, clears 
away impediments before it. We agrefe with Mr. Gifford, how- 
ever, in the observation (in which he is preceded by Owen) that 
the difficulties of Persius have been exaggerated. • 

Our scanty limits forbid us to expatiate further on the various 
topics touched on in the Preface. We shall content ourselves 
with recommending it to the attention of the reader. Among 
other interesting matter, it contains some observations, by the 
lit. Hon. J. Hookham Frerc, on the passage in Sat. v. (1. 22— 
24) beginning * Verba togge sequeris,* and intended by Persius 
as a definition of lus own style ; from \Yhich we shall only ex- 
tract the following : 

The apparent cunfii^iun of metaphors in this passage is a strong 
proof that it cunsitils of terms in familiar use; an analysis of our com- 
mon discourse would exhibit an assemblage of the strangest and most 
incoherent images, which nevertheless pass unnoticed without ever 
shocking our taste or perplexing the fancy. 

The fact is, that expressions metaphorical in their origin, by dint of 
uniform and constant use, cease at last to retain their^etaphorical cha- 
racter, and remain in Die general mass of language as simple signs to 
express those ideas which they were originally intended to illustrate. 


* In this predilection for the dramatic manner of writeng, Cowper re- 
sembles Persius. The introduction of the * sage erudite’ with nose 
^ terribly arched and aquihne/ in ^he 3d book of the Task, is in the 
spirit of the * varicosi centurioncs/ &:c. So also the apostrophe of Lo- 
thario, and the theological discussion in\he poem of Hope. Another 
peculiarity of Cowper’s is common to him with Juvenal— the starting ofil^ 
on a sudden hint, to a new topic, and returning to the maiMubject at 
the interval of three or four hues. Thus in Juvenal’s invective against 
Nero, SA. viii. he breaks out into the digressive questions, ^ Quid enun 
Virgimus armis,’&c. Fof a parallel ^tance in Cowper, see the con- 
cluding lines of the descripDon of the Sicilian earthquake, in ttie 2d book 
f)f the Tfisk. Paley has noticed a similar peculiarity in St. Paul. 
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Of the general merits of Mr. G^ford’s translation, our readers 
will in flome measure be able to judge from the extracts which 
we shall subjoin. It appears tp us^ both in its excellencies and 
defectSj to resemble Hhe author’s version of Juvenal. Among 
the latter, however, we ougitt in justice to observe that jpre do 
not reckon the freedom, and occasional roughness^ of the versi- 
fication, which we agree with the author in considering as ap- 
propriate and characteristic. 

In perusing the first Satire, it w as impossible not to bear in 
mind the piquant imitation in the Baviad ; a recollection W'bich, 
as may be supposed, subtracted somew’hat from our picfasure. 
The comiflencement is as follows : 

^Jas, for iiMm ! how vain are all his cares ! 

And oh ! what bubble^, his most grave affairs ! 

‘ Tush ! who will read such thread-bare— ? ’ 

This to me ? 

* Not one, by Jove/ Not one ? ‘ Well ! two, or three ; 

Or rather — none j a piteous case, in truth !' 

Why piteous? lest Pofydttmtis, forsooth, 

And Troys pix>ud dam^^ pronounce my merits fall 
Beneath their Labeo's ! 1 can bear it all. 

Nor should my friend, though still, as fashion sways, 

The purblind town conspiic to sink or raise, 

Determine, as her wavering beam prevails, 

And trust his iudgmeiit to tier coarser scales. 

O ! not abroad for vague opinion roam ; 

1 he wise man’s bosom is his proper home: 

And Rome is — ‘ What?’ Ah, might the truth be told !— 

And, sure it may, it must.— 

When I behold 

What fond pursuits have form’d our prime employ. 

Since first we dropt the play-things of the boy, 

To gray maturity,— to this late hour, 

When every brow frowns with Censorial power, 
Thert^then— ‘ O yet suppress this carping mood.’ 
Impossible:—! could not^ if 1 wou’d ; 

For nature framed me of satiric mould, 

And spleen, too petulant to be controU'd. 

The allusion in the following y te is sufficiently obvious ; of 
its justice the reader must judge for himself. ^ 

Sat. f, 1. 137. 2%ere ere, who hunt%u% &c.] The literary taste of the 
Roman people seems not to have improved as rapidly as some of their 
best writers desired. Thougn furnished with currecter models, they con- 
tinued to look back with fondness to the early specimens of art ; and 
the obstinacy of their attachment to the writings of Pacuvius, Accius, 
IaicIHus, &c. furnished the critics of the Augustan age with, perpetual 
subjects of complain|b The frotfiilness of Horace on this subject lias 
been already noticed. His nusMilous remonatrances, however, 'bad no 
efibets— imd, afieralapee of tlireo.8core ^rs, the sapne complaint is 
reproduced in stronger mnguage. But the warmth of our authojr n better 
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founded than that of his precleceslor. It. is not of their general merits 
that Persius speaks in this place ;|fbrof these he probablv thought pretty 
much like his contemporaries; but cf their defects, which the fashion of 
the day lecommended to imitation. A corrupt age is always an affected 
one. Simplicity is lost in silliness; ayd vigor in gigantic tumor: the 
rude a^ obsolete terms of the old dramatists were se'dulously culled to 
gratify a morbid taste, a sickly delicacy which had no relish of nature, 
and to the indulgence of which the poet justly attributes the corruption 
of forensic eloquence, and the debility of metrical composition. 

The following passage on this subject, from one of the old gramma- 
rians, is highly curious. * Quid* (says Diomede, treating of his own times,) 
* Quid quod nihil jam propriuni placet, dum parum creditur disertiim 
quod alius dixerit ? A corruptissimo qiioque poetarum hguras seu trans- 
lationes inutuamur, turn demum iugeiiiosi, si ad intelligencUis nos, opus 
sitingenio!* < . 

The Acciiis mentioned by Persius, (fur there w%te several«of the nane,) 
was a tragic writer of considerable celebrity. Ilis general style appears 
to have been uncouth but vigorous: dark, rugged, and sublime. Al* his 
tragedies were not like Briscis,‘ which was probably strongly marked by 
his characteristic defects, and therefore selected as a model for the rising 
generation ! One specimen of the tortuous bombast of this poet may 
amuse the reader : 

' Indccorabiliter alienos aliint, 

Ut rorulentas terras ferro fidas prosciudant glebas.’ 

Pacuvius, who preceded Accius many years, w^as yet more eminent. 
His tragedies were lon« the delight of the Roman stage. Cicero speaks 
with commendation or his Orestes, though he does hot overlook its de- 
fects. Of Antiopa, all that remains, perhaps, is the fragment in the text 
— erumnis cor luctijicahilefulta — which, to say the truth, has a suspicious 
appearance, and is, not improbably, somewhat unfairly quoted by our 
poet. 

The metaphor, which is so forced and unnatural as to obscure the 
meaning, is thus paraphrased by Ilolyday ; 

‘ Whose woeful heart was nourished with grief. 

The depth of sorrow yielding some relief^ 
which, though it defeats the object of the satire, is, at least, intelligible, 
and not much unlike the language of Shakspeare's lad^Constance, who, 
as well as Antiopa, renounced the consolations of hope, to gather reso- 
lution from despair. 

Bbt P«isiiis not only laughs at the qualntness, but at the antiquated 
barbarisms of this unfortunate verse. Luctificabilef I believe, must be 
given up ; and Quintilian (who thought on this subject very much like 
our author, and that the copiers of the obsolete language of Ennius did 
not always understand the terms wfiich they borrowed from him) seems 
to justify the censure of arumna^ which was then grown obsolete. What 
need is there, he says, of this word when we have labor f There is no 
disputing with Quintilian on such a subject ; but labor must have lost, or 
grumna gained considerably since his time, if we understand the two 


* Written, perhaps, on t^e same sulj^t as the faacchss of Euripides. 
Persius calls the pMt Brisean Accius,*^ that he might be familiarly 
laeniioued by tfiis piece, whfch was probably esteemed liis best« 
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words correctly at present. Finally, thot^gh a profuse and indiscriminate 
introductijOA of obsolete terms is not |o be commended, a sparing and 
judicious use of them has its advantages; and^ at all events, a language 
is not much the worse for possessing two words with nearly the same 
meaning. 

Again : 

It may not be amiss to add, that a depreciation of the standard poetry 
is, in every country, one of the most striking signs of a decay of taste ; 
and that it is usually accompanied, as here, by a passion for the crude 
and imperfect productions of an earlier age. * There is more in this than 
nature was ever conduct of, if philosophy could End it out.’ 

The character of Horace, in the same Satirei is thus rendered : 

— arch Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Probed alLthe foibles of his smiling fridkd ; 

Pt^y’d lighfiy round and round the peccant part, 

And won, iinfelf, an entrance to his heart : 

Well skill’d the follies of the crowd to trace, 

. And sneer, with gay good humor in his face. 

On the celebrated lines in the second Satire, (73, 74) * Com- 
positum jus fasque animo,’ Scc. our translator expresses himself 
with unusual enthusiasm. 

In what follows, Persius may be more easily admired than trans- 
lated. His lines are not only the quintessence of sanctity, but of lan- 
guage. Closeness wpuld cramp, paraphrase would enfeeble their sense, 
which, like Juvenarl abstract idea of a perfect poet, may be felt but 
cannot be expressed. 

We give bis translation of the whole passage. 

O grovelling souls ! and void of things divine ! 

Whv bring our passions to the Immortals’ shrinej^ 

And judge, from what this casual sense delights. 

Of what is pleasing in their purer sights ? — 

This the Cmabrian Eeece with purple soils. 

And taints with rich perfume, our native oils ; 

Tears from the rocky conch its pearly store, 

Anditrains the metal from the glowing ore : 

This, this, indeed, is vicious ; yet it tends 
To gladden life, perhaps; and boasts its ends; 

But^yoii, ye pontiffs, (for ye know) declare, 

* What gold avails in sacrifice and prayer?’ 

Nd more, alas f than the pbor puppets laid. 

On Venus’ altar, ^ the riper matd» 

(The playthings of the child.)— O, be it mine. 

To bring, whenq{ier I tread the courts divine, 

What, great Messala ! thy degenerate heir, 

From his great charger, cannot offer then^ 

Justice to man, essentially combined 
With piety to God, in the pure mind; 

The heart’s devout secesses ; the clear breast, 

With generous hoifirV glowing stamp imprest, 

And Heaven will hear the humme prayer I if ake, 

Though all my offmiig be% baney cake. 
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The descriptiou of Nattafin the third Satire (a passage which 
reminds us of the best mann|r of Drydeii), and the apostrophe 
which succeeds, are thus rendered : 

— But Natta’s is not life: the sleep t)f sin 
Has seiz’d his' powers, and^palsied ail within ; 

Huge cawls of fat envelope every part, 

Ana torpor weighs on his insensate heart,-— 

Absolv’d from blame by ignorance so gross, 

He neither sees, nor comprehends his loss ; 

Content in guilt’s profound abyss to drop, 

Nor, struggling', send one bubble to the top. 

Dread sire ot Gods ! when lust’s envenom’d stings 
Stir the fierce natures of tyrannic kings ; 

When ^rms of rage within their bosoms roll, 

And catkin thunder, for thy just control, 

O, then relax tlie holt, suspend tJie blow ; 

And thus, and thus alone, thy vengeance show, 

In all her charms, set Virtue in their eye, 

And let them see their loss, despair, and— die ! 

The conclusion of the fourth Satire (‘ Respite quod non cs/ 
8cc.) is happily given : 

Hence, with your spurious claims ! rejudge your cause, 

And ding the rabble back their vile applause: 

To your own breast, in quest of worth, repair. 

And blush to find — how poor a stock is there ! 

The fifth Satire our veteran translator agrees mih Dryden in 
considering as the masterpiece of Persius. As our former ex- 
tracts have been for the most part short, we shall here venture 
on a more extended quotation, and one which, though (like the 
rest) a favorable specimen, will afford the reader a better idea 
of the translator’s general manner. It is the poet’s address to 
his preceptor, and seems to be translated more con amove than 
most of the other passages. We could not indeed help being 
reminded of the pleasing tributes of private attaohment contained 
in the Masviad. 

Persius. 

Poets are wont a hundred mouths to ask, 

A hundred tongues, — whate’er the purposed |ask — 

Whether ’a Tragic tafe of Pelops’ line, 

For the sad actor, with^eep-moiith, to whine; ‘ 

Or Epic lay ; the Parthian wing’d with fear, 

And wrenching from his groin^he Roman spear. 

CORNUTUS. 

Heavens ! to what purpose, (sure, I heard thee wrong,) 
Tend those huge gobbets of robustious song, 

Which, struggling into day^ distend th^ lungs, 

And need a bigidred moutl^^ a hundred tongues ? 

Let fustian bards to Helicon repair, 

AnffI suck the s^ngy fogs that hover there, 
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Bards, in whose fervid brainy while sense recoils. 

The pot of Progne, or T^yejui^ boils. 

Dull Gl>'co's feast ! — ^But wlfat canst jthou propose ? 
Puff’d by thy heavinz hiqgs, no metal glows ; 

Nor dost thoif, mumbling o’er some closer-pent strain. 
Croak the grave nothilfgs of an idle brain ; 

Nor swell, until thy cheeks, with thundering sound, 
Displocle, and spirt their airy froth around. 

Confined to common life, thy numbers flow, 

And neitl\er soar too high, nor sink too low: 

There strei^h and ease in graceful union meet, 
Though poinh’d, subtle, and though poignanti sweet; 
Yet powerful to abash the front Of crime, 

^id crimson error’s cheek with sportive rhyme. 

O still be this thy study, this thy caroj^ 

Leave to M^wens&’s prince his horrid fare, 
llis head and feeb; and seek, with Roman taste. 

For Roman food — a plain but pure repast. 

Persius. 

Mistake me not. Far other tlioughts engage 
My mind, Cornutus, than to swell my page 
With air-blown trifles, impotent and vain, 

And grace, with noisy pomp, an empty strain. 

Oil, no : the world shut out, ’tis my design. 

To open (prompted by the inspiring Nine) 

^'lie close recesses of my breast, and bare 
To your keen eye, each thought, each feeling, there 
Yes, best of friends! ’tis now my pride to own. 

How much that * breast’ is fill’d with you alone ! 

Ring then — for, to your practised ear, the sound 
Will shew the solid, and where guile is found 
Beneath the varnish’d tongue. For this, in fine, 

1 dared to wish an hundred voices mine; 

Proud to declare, how closely twined you dwell — 

How deeply fix’c} in my heart’s inmost cell. 

And paint, in words, — ah, could they paint the whole I 
The iifeflahle sensations of my soul. 

When first I laid the purple by — and, free. 

Yet trembling at my new-felt liberty. 

Approach’d the hearth, and on the Lares hung 
The bulla, from my willing neck unstrung; 

Whsn gay associates, sportiog at my side. 

And the white boss, display’d with conscious pride, 
Gave me, uncheck’d, the daunts of vice to trace. 

And throw my wandering eyes on every face ; 

When life’s perplexing maze before me lay. 

And error, heeoless ot the better way. 

To stragglmg paths,, far from the route of truth. 
Woo’d, with nlind confidence, roy timorous youth, 

1 fled to you, Cornutus, pleased to rest 
My hopes and fears fjp your Socra^ic breast; 

Nor did you^ gentle Bage, the charge decline : 

Then, dextrous to begu!le,'your fteady line 
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Reclaim’d, I know n|t by what winning force, 

My morals, warp’d fiim virtue’s straighter course, 

While reason press’d Incumbent on my soul, 

That struggled to receive the strong^control. 

And took. Tike wax, subdued by plastic skill, 

The form your hand imposed — and bears it still ! 

Can I forget, how many a summer’s day, 

Spent in your converse, stole, unmark’d, away ? 

Or how, while listening with increas’d delight, 

I snatch’d from feasts, the earlier hours of night? 

—One time (for to your bosom still I grew) 

One time of study, and of rest, we knew ; 

One frugal board, where, every care resign’d, 

An hour of blameless mirth relax’d the mind. 

And sure our lives, which thus accordant move, 

(Indulge me here, Cornutus,) clcarly^Vuve, 

That both are subject to the selfsame law, 

And from one horoscope their fortunes draw : 

And whether destiny’s unerring doom, 

In equal Libra, poised our days to come ; 

Or friendship’s holy hour our fates combined. 

And to the Twins, a sacred charge, assign'd j 
Or Jove, benignant, broke the gloomy spell 
By angry Saturn wove ;--I know not well—. 

But sure some star there is, whose bland control, 

Subdues, to yours, the temper of my soul \ 

The Argument to the sixth, Satire concludes as follows : 

This Satire is not only the most agreeable and original, but the most 
interesting of our author’s works. Ii was evidently written by him^ 
while yet in the flower of youth, possessed of an independent fortune, of 
estimable friends, of dear connexions, and of a cultivated mind, under 
the consciousness of irrecoverable disease;— a situation in itself su£B- 
ciently affecting, and which is rendered still more so by the tranquil, 
placid, and even cheerful spirit with which every part of it is pervaded. 

Our last quotation shall be from the opening of the sixth 
Satire. 

Say, have the wintry storms, which round us beat, 

Chased thee, my Bassus, to thy Sabine seat ? 

Does music there thy sacred leisure fill, 

While the strings Quicken to thy manly quill?— 

O skill’d, in matchless numbers, to disclose ^ 

How first from Night this fair creation rose ; 

And kindling, as the lofty themes inspire, 

To smite, with daring hand, thetJUtian lyre !' 

Anon, with youth and youth’s ddights to toy, 

And give the dancing chords to love and joy^ 

Or wake, with moral touch, to accents sage, ' 

And hymn the heroes of a nobler age ! 
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the A11ITHMETIC*)F THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


No. \l.—\Continved from No. XLIX. p, 32.] 

HoNonED by your prompt attention to my Introductory 
suggestions ou the liubject of Biblical Arithmetic, I proceed 
to submit some farther observations On this interesting 
topic :^relatiBg ehiefly to Numbers. 

The Hebrews havp employed their letters to express 
numbers ; but whetoer ihis practice originated with them- 
selves, or was derived from the Arabians or Greeks, it is 
difficult to decide. The learned Calmet says, (Bib. Ency- 
clop. — Letters) : — * I do not believe the ancient Hebrews 
did so, nor that letters were numerical among th^. I see no 
evidence of this in Scripture. The sacred authors always 
write the numbers entire, and without abbreviation.* 

The J ews and Greeks, in numerictdly valuing (heir letters, 
arranged them in three divisions : the former used their five 
finals, and the latter invented five nOw characters, in addi- 
tion to their alphabet. 

Ist, The first nine denote units ; as, 

« 3 3 T n 1 1 n a 

«' ^ y 8' e' r V f 

133456789 
2d. The following nine represent tens ; as, ; 

* •' x' k' p! / o' y 

102030 40 50 60 708090 
3d. The last nine express hundreds ; as, 

p. ict/itioisiv 

p’ v' T V y y »' 

100 200 300 400 500*600 700800900 
The Syrians have mad& the same use of their alphabet ; 
and so have the Arabians and Persians, notwithstanding 
they have regular figures besides. The Greeks expressed 
numbers by their lapge as wallas small letters; and* used 
their alphabet in its naturalaorder, to sepresent a consecu- 
tive series, or marks of division. .Thits tite 24 books of the ^ 
Iliad and Odyssey are marked hy the 24 letters, as the * 
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stanzas of the 119tb psald are by the Hebrew letters. (Dr. 
Valpy’s Greek Gram. p. 32. 7th ed.) 

The numbers which occiir in the • Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures are chiefly the followring : 

Tn« one 

syu 8uo two. , 

The Hebrew term literally denotes the repeated number. 

three 

ymit rea-o-fltpef four, 

from to agitate ; ‘ because,’ says Parkhnrst, ‘ it ^Vas 
the fourth day on which the sun, it(pon, an^ stars 'were 
formed, and the natural agitation of the celestial fluid 
began.’ 

* tEtorr five. 

This word is first applied to the fifth day of the creation, 
when the world was arrayed or set in order, for the recep- 
tion of man and animals, Gen. i. 23. The Greek, according 
to Martinius, may be derived from waj, wavroj, all ; as this 
number is equal to that of all the fingers on each hand, 
rent; ef six, 

first used in reference to the sixth day — the day of exulta- 
tion for the finishing of the creation of this system, Gen. 
i.31. 

j;2lt} seven. 

Sufficiency or perfection is the import of this term : and, 
according to Parkhurst, both the Greek and English are 
derivations ti^m the Hebrew. 

eight. . 

The Hebrew denotes the superabundant number, and the 
Greek is said to be derived from a>x» Sum, eminently two, as 
bein^the cube of that number. 

jwn ^ ema nine. ^ 

‘ Is not,’ asks Parkhurst, * this a derivative from rtlW> lo 
turn ; as denoting that number which turns from units to a 
higher order of numbers V v 

Sexa ten. 

Hie import of each of these terms evidently signifies, the 
tich r^jimber, including all units under it. 

. nMQ exarov^f humfredv 

An extensile nnmbe% from the Arabic to dilate or 
'extend. 
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. iboosaiid. 

The Greek is said to come from completion, as bein^ 
the cube of 10 , or being farided by multiplying 10 twice 
into itself: as the Latin millb may be from fill* 

Xtysan legion. 

The Syriac is plainly from«tbe Greek. — Mark v. 9, 15. 
The Roman legion then coimisted of about 4200 foot, and 
300 horse. 

03^ \LUfiot ten thousands, or 

denoting a /lumber which is immense, innumerable, in boUi 
languages. 

The termtf emplo^d by the art or science of Biblical 
Arithmetic, are, ' * 

*19D — to enumerate, compote, cypher. It simply denotes 
tb 6 act of numeration, or calculation. In general, when 
" 1500 , number, is placed after the substantive with which it 
is connected, it signifies a few, as Gen. xxxiv. 30: but 
when before it, many ; as Job xxxvi. 26. 

2 £TT— n reckoning, a fini.shed computation, or addition. 
Consult Lev. xxv. 27. Eccl. vii. 27. 

D 3 — to count, reckon together, or to make a contrasted 
account. £xod. xii. 4, and Nom. xxxi. 28,.seem to require 
this meaning of the tean. , 

n30 — a distribution, or division ; whether by number or 
order. See, for this purpose, Gen. xiii. 16, and 1 Kings 
XX. 2!>. 

And if these explanations be correct, ^ay. not the 
above terms be considered as expressing fundamental 
principles, or rules, of the arithmetic of Holy Scripture? 

Aftd[ios— nuttier, is the us,ual Greek term employed to 
express this idea ; for which, the Syriac has in the 
New Testament. 

A correct understanding of Scriptural numbers can 
scarcely be attained, without a Knowledge, of the methods 
of numeration which . are praq|.ised among the Orientals. 
The very acute and learned Editor of Calmet has offered 
some ingenious illustraffons on this subject ; particularly 
in his valuable pul^ication entitled, ' Scripture Illustrated 
by means of Natural Science, &c. from which a few 
selections shall nogw be made. After some introductory 
observations on the immeniii enumerations, in the beginning 
of Numbers, be says; ‘ The fimt is, 9 tbe numlmrs as they 
stand by fair inference arq^mpos^ible ; but, where is the * 
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error, and how shall we ^discover it V He maintains the 
necessity of cutting off" cyphers as the only possible method 
of correcting and verifying those appai^ntly incredible num- 
bers. Having cited and established some apposite instances 
froAi the Asiatic Researches, Hmodotus, and Diodpras 
Siculus, he judiciously conchides with stating: ' Since 
then we find, tiiat the ancient Hindoo books, the ancient 
Chaldean books, the ancient E^ptian books, all agree in 
the same mode of incorrectness, and are apparently restored 
to correctness, by removing the cyphers, need we wonder 
if a similar evil has, in one or two places, attended the 
Hebrew copies also 1 But to what could this be owing ? 
Did the original writers use cypher?? Or, Hid they use 
terms whose genuine signification 'was afterwards lost, or 
the notation of which became afterwards misunderstood ? 
How should this happen in countries so remote from eaSch 
other ? There must be some common source of this error, 
for that it is a wilful mistake, I cannot allow.” 

The Arabians have a very singular idiom in their dates, 
and other large numbers, placing generally the units before 
the tens, the tens before the hundreds, and the hundreds be- 
fore the thousands *, though it is not uncommon, even in the 
same passage, to follow both methods. (Richardson’s Arab. 
Gram. p. ^.) May not this satisfactorily explain the 
enumeration of 1 Sam. vi. 19, placing the numbers on the 
principle of the Arabic notation ? 

70 

m»Dn 100 

vru e)V« 1000 

total 1170 per&ons. 

Certainly this is a much more probable number than the 
5070<of our common version ! 

Apparent contradictions in the Sacred Writings, arising 
from (he difierence of numbers, may proe'eed from the 
Scriptures speaking in whole or round numbers — from 
numbers being taken exclusively or inclusively — from vari- 
ous readings — and from the New*Testament writers some- 
times quotingnumbers from the Septnagint version instead of 
the Hebrew text.-^Home’s Introd.&c.i. p. 594-5^. 3d ed. 

As writing, and numeration ^o, has pertainly undergone 
variations in the manner of bektg read ; having been some- 
times read from left t« right, at other times from right to left, 
’ it is evident that a small degree of inattention in copying, -to 
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adjust passages 'where numbers jkre tec<Hded, would have 
the effect of producing cyphers, where they were not ori- 
ginally intended. Tl|e influence whi<A this change of mode 
might have, may be readily percmved by uuqtecting the 
figure of an abacus,' or ncuneration tablet. * 

“ We are not tohlame die Sacred Books for our own 
non-understandings: if we cannot. reckon their numbers 
properly, what follows? Not that they are erroneous, but 
that we are ignorant ; and if we be ignorant, the thought 
should not only stimulate us into further researches, but 
should render us grateful to tmy who, by communication 
of their rem*hrks, may help to lew us to more correct prin- 
ciples.” 

" It is very true, that these numbers are not articles of 
faith, nor can they justly pretend to equal importance; 
but they arc of importance. They have fumi^ed at^- 
ments to freethinkers smd infidels, of which it is desira- 
ble honestly and fairly to deprive them : (hey have embar- 
rassed the humble but hearty friends to revelation ; and is 
it not then to be wished that they were entirely corrected ? 
not by fancying errors in the s^red bodks, but by supe- 
rior information and knowledge, derived from those very 
countries where the Scriptures were originally written : 
e.spccially as to this day they have retained some of those 
peculiarities, which we in our western situation find per- 
plexing ; and others might in time be traced and unravelled 
by persevering diligence.” 

Oswestry, April, 1833. ,, J. W. 


ATHENARUJVE PANORAMA, 

SBU 

GR/ECliE VETERIS ENCOMIUM. 

Qo UM mea respicerat primae t^tamiiia inusae 
RiCHELius, caroque ioscriptoa nomine Ubros 


* ^ So called from pUM* dust; because it was a little table s^wed over 
with dust, on which the ancient mathematicians drew their sc]^€fiies 
and figures. Very ancie«t<^lf latea than compatmg by the Angers, and 
by lapilli or stones, (which obtaindtbamong the Egyptians,) it was prior 
to the use of numeral letters, or figures wrought with the p/sn. Iii use 
among the Chinese, Greeks, RomanV Howard's Encyclop. p«6- 
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Mitteret/ Ausonies deco^ immortalia linguae, 

Clamca quae atabunt patrui monumenta laboris ; 

Turn me regifici metiioretn bene gratiq doni 
Impulit, augustas ut Maecetiatis ad aedes 
^se pias ferrem congesto pectore grates ; 

Felix ! prasselites iteruin si cernere vuitui, 

At^e oculis totam licuisset pandere mentetn ! 

Tunc vero vigiles inter solemne ministros 
Concilium imperii Lodoix de rebus habebat. 

Richelius lateri adsistens, sceptrique levando 
Par oneri, justae iibratam examine iancis 
Fortiinam ISuropae, et pendentia fata tenebal, 

Invigilans populis ac regibus : alter atf illo 
RicHELiO'ingenti, qui turbida mbbilis aevi 
Tempora sortitus, merausque furentibus undis, 

Instantes alta vincebat fronte procellas ; 

Qui nunquam arbitrio popularis deditus aurae, 

Stabat in incoepto coiistans et firmus eodem ; 

Quique rebellantem populuni, proceresque superbos 
Legitimo domini regis sub jure coercens, 

Magne, tibi, Lodoix, r^num immortale paravit. 

Jamque fere media repetebam luce penates, 

Qua via Borboniae celeberrima nomine pacis^ 

Desinit, et duplex ulmorum obtenditur ordo, 

Qui cinctu artmreo reginam amplectitur urbeni. 

Ecce vin aocio properabaot agniine ; doctuni 
Nescio quid spirat frons non incognita ; doctos 
Alma sup^i^lii gravitas, austeraque produnt 
Lumina incessu poteras agnoscere doctos. 

Nec niora fit; salva vix majestate ruebant, 

Egregiam donee tulit impetus ipse phalang^m 
Famosi ante fores spatiosa mole theatri. 

Quod nostri a graco vertunt Panorama vocantes. 

Ingens artis opus ! quid non industria mentis 
Humanse valuit foecundS extundere nisu ? ^ 

Nequicquam fluviis et dis^iabilis sestu 
Oceani inter se terras Deus abscidit ; artis 
Auxilio, setemae franguntur vinci^a legis ; 

TJndique collectas nostra inter moenia gentes 
Cogimus ; et totum parvus tenet angulus orbem. 

- 

* ^ Richelieu, President tt Conseil des Mintstres, a envoy€ h 

rAuteur un ^xempiame des Classiques Latins. 

^ 1a rue de la Paix, et ie bpulevard des Capucins. 
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Isacids hie nuf^er, wga gens Jerrasque per omnes 
Exsuly Idumseas^ vestigia sancta &ioiU3/ 

£t plenos patrio qysrebant numine campos: 

Sed nunc adspicio^ mutata forte locor^m, 

Hellenistarum ferventem ad limina Uirbam. 

Hanc ad Olymphicae credaa apectacula pompae 
Currere ; et Alphei ceiebrea kviiere 
Luminibusque aequi fugientea carcere curnis. 

Nempe Sophoclese ^teteranf bic lumioa Ungus ; 
Boissonades/ custos asterni sodulua ignis, 

Hellados ad nostras antiates maaiimts oras : ^ 

Hinc, qui, Cecropios ausus cieflectere fontes, 

Sicania Gallos clitsfCit messe, Gaillus 

Hinc et Burnofius,^ qiu, Ph^bo judice> victor, 

Gramma tices pal mam i^cerpsit, et arte magistra 
*Nuper Homerei reseravit limina templi. 

Pone sequens alios, risu prodente, latebat 
Emiincto Plancus^ suspendens omnia naso, 

I lie in Pierio bene notus vertice Plancus^ 

Quern calamo, et cithara pariter, lituoqne canentem 
Inter Sequanicos Arvernia misit olores ; 

Qui modo teiluris scrutatus vUeera Graiae, 

Et lentLim properans oleo vigilante laborem, 

Post longos tandem grave Lehman edidit annos : 

Munc vos^ Barbicolse, gaudetis habere magistriiin ; 

Hie vos, Barbicolse, gaudet aibi jungere fratres. 
file mihi (prospexit eiiim), Carissitrie, dixit, 

Ingredere buc mecum ; te noto tramite duc^.^ 

Fert animus, non visa tibi miracula rerum, 

Cecropiain^ munstrare suis cum civibus urbetn. 


> Lc Panorama de JerusaJem. 

^ M. Buissonacle, profe^seur de litt^rature grecque it la facul^e dcs 
Lettres dc i^iris,^diteur de Philostrate, de Tiberius Rhetor, d’llerodien, 
de Nicetas, &c. 

^ M. Gail, professeur de litt6rattM grecque an college de France; 
auteur d^^ne traduction fran^aise de Th^ocrite, Miteur de Thucydide, etc. 

^ M. Burnouf, professeur JTeloqueoce latine au college de France, 
auteur de la grammaire grecque adoptee par rUniversit^; editeor de 
Salluste, etc. 

5 M. Planche, ancicn 616ve, puis maltre de Salnte-Barbe, dont les poe- 
sies latiaes dsmtous lea grarss Ick-ooiiiiues i auteur d'un lotion*- 
naire grec, adopts par rUiHversit^>editaur de Oemosth^ae ; etc. • 

^ Le Panorama d’Athbnes, qui yieiU d’ajguter un nouveau utre a la 
grande reputation de M. Prfivost. 
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Ho 8 slccede locos, monujhentaqae temporis acli 
Conscia, sseclorum victriceni consule famdin^ 

£t prima otnnigense cuuabula laudis adora/’ 
Vadimus obscuri : nec lumiviis ulla maligni 
locertos scintilla regit sub fornice passus ; 

Dum pes tentat iter, motu menus altera caecos 
Explorat protensa gradus : lux pallida sensim 
iVlbentes abigit tenebras; mox largior aether 
Panditur, interiorque patct prospectus : fAthenas 
Conclamant omnes, et quisque salutat Athenas. 

Ut vidi, ut stupui ! sacer ut me perculit horro[ ! 
Quum subitas ad lucis radios cedentibi» umbris, 
Grandis Athenarum sc circumfudit imago* * 
Omnibus idem animus cognoscere fata locorum, 
Ordine quaeque suo ; sed dum loca foeta triumphis, 
Et tacitas studiosa cohors interrogat umbras, 
Exsurgit medius, longo venerabilis aevo, 

Et Graiis eheu ! Coraes* dudum exul ab oris. 

llle avido lustrans natales lumine cainpos, 
Imniemor exsilii, blandaque in imagine totus, 
Pascit inexpleto corda exsiiltantia visu. 

Inde viani demum laxant pia gaudia voci: 

Salvete, aeterni cineres, meiiioresque ruinae ! 
Salve, magna parens, o plena superstite fama. 
Plena Deis ! Tu sola meo sub pectore vives, 
Perpetuo tu sola mihi celebrabere cantu, 

O patria ! et dulces moriens reminiscar Athenas* 
Heu ! qufilkm adspicio ! qualem fecere tyranni, 
Saeclorumqu^ vices ! quse quondam cara Minervse, 
Per populos regina, caput super astra ferebat, 

En jacet ; at niagni semper stat nominis umbra. 
Palladii pereunt sub pulvere marmora templi 
I^nc ubi solemnes delubra ad maxima pompae ? 
Nunc ubi votivis redolentes ignibiis arae ? 

Pallas ubi est i Quid enini tanta de sorte reliitum i 
Nil nisi ruderibus siiperobruta rudera, molesque 


' M. Corai, ne en Grke, et auquel les plus savans helldnistes de Paris 
se plaisent h c^der la palme. 

^ Parthenon, L^ti sous Pericles, en Thonneur de Minerve, avait 
r45ist6 aux injures des temps et des revolutions, forsqu'en 1687, Ath^ncs, 
assidgee par les.VdnitieHs, vit tombai sous ieurs coups une partic de ce 
majestueux ^lilice. C'est dans ce temple qu’etait la statue de Minerve, 
chef-cl’ceuvre de Phidias. 
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Alta ruinaFuni^ wutae quoque d^bita inorti. 

Phidiacas jam nulla manent miracula dextrse ; 

Sed decus artiiicis crescendo ssecula vincit : 

Grata Minerva suura Plutpni inviditMumnum* 

Forsan et antiques ritus menuuisse juvabit* 

Cernite saltantel placati ad limina Tfaesei 
Ut, duni Dsedaleos intexunt orhibus orbes, 

Mobilibus simulant Labyriutlii devia lucUs^ 

Atque indeprensb miscent errore choreas. 

Post superos, sit honor tibi» virtus {^oxinia cceio: 
Scilicet^ic triplici pumex latebrosus hiatu. 

Career Areopagi/ Themidem iocusavit iniquam ! 
Socratis Aic jaciiif ‘corpus ; mens recta dolentes 
Inter discipuloS| ipeoque ex funere major, 

Immortalem animum morienti voce docebat. 

Hie mortem immeritam Phocion interritus hausit, 

Sed mulier Megarea dedit requiescere manes. 

Te quoque, Aristides, extorrem abscedere jussit 
Invidia ; at J ustum te plebs injusta vocavit.” 

Vix ea ; conticuit senior, paulumque moratus 
Ingemuit, tanquam facta invidiosa revoivens, 

Ingratas animo invitus revocaret Athenas. 

Interea liserebant animis pendentibus omnes 
Intcnti; et rerum pariter dulcedine capti 
Kloquioque senis, fortunam audire vicesque 
Hcllados exposcunt, et amicis vocibus instant. 

Turn senior monstrat, qua traxit parte ^ riiinam 
Argos, et cversi jacuere Agamemnonis arc^ : 

Monstrat et Hippolyti funestum sanguine ; 

Ac bimarem, quo nunc datur omnibus ire, Goriiithum ; 
Indigitatque* procul muris Lacedsemona nudam. 

Unde Leonidas Spartanum in Persica robur 
Bella gerens, ad Therniopylas accurrit ; ibique 
Barbaricam rabiem opperiens Asiamque ruentem, 


* Le temple expiatoire, qm fut dtdlh a Thesee butt si^cles apr^ sa 
mort. A son retour de Crbte^ ce h€ros institua des danses oii l^on imitait 
lea detours du Labyrinthe ; cet usage s’est conserve jusqu"^ nos jours. 

* Sur la coHine du Mas^e, trois ouvertures taillees dans le roc forment 

Tentr^e de cette prisopde rAreopage, o«l Socrate et Phocion, injpsteinent 
condamn^s, ont DU la cigue. ^ ^ . 'j 

* Lee montagnes qu’on aperfoit dans le lointain, au dela dela mcr, 
sont celles de la Moree (Peloponndse) e’esude cc c6td qp'etaient Argos, 
lAcCdemone, Corinthe, etc. 
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Constitit, atque una tcrcei^tum heroes ; et omnes 
Pro patria vitam in medio effudere triumpho. 
Fortunatain urbem! cui contigit ista virorum 
Tam forli cum rege seges ! nea gloria surgit 
Inferior, quod Csesarco licet addita regno, 

Et grave passa jugum, fuit ipsi iiitacta Neroni j * 
Nam qui sanguinco calcavcrat omnia fastu 
Impiu!^, austeros pedibus contingere muros, 

El sanctum in tuniulo timuit violare Lycflrgum. 

Mox voeem attollcns : Et vos par laiirea cinxit, 
Cecropidae : gemino validi quoque fulmitiis ictu 
. Stravit Acliaemenios libertas vestra tyrannos. 

O quantum peperit vobis victoria noinen, 

Quum se Miltiades Persas attollere contra 
Ausus, ct Eoas acies invadere parvis 
Agminibus, turbam confusa strage rucnteiii 
Repulit in naves, fugitivaque castra secutus, 

Ailterno signavit ovans Marathona iropaso. 

Nec satis : alterius luibes immensa procellse, 
Excidium flammasque ferens, Orientis ab oris 
Intonat horrendum ; prona formidine gentes 
Conticucre : micant prasnuntia fulgura belli, 

Et freta diductos irrumpunt spumea monies. 

Quid turn Cecropido: ? Slabant, in utrumque parali, 
Seu liberlalem supremaque castra tueri, 

Seu patria nioriente inori. — Qua pontus ad ausU urn 
Vergit, et incipiunt ^gei albescere fluctus, 

Nonne rccedenlcs campos coelumque videtis 
Produci spatiufi) in longum, et nigrescere monies 
Hie Salaniis^ fuit ; hie moles Asiatica paucis, 
Succubuit ratibus, magnique superbia regis, 
Dementes secum Europas meditata riiinas, 

Sofacidit ; hie pugna? spectator pallidus, iram 
Hostilem expavit, Lacedsemoniosque sequaces. 

^^Proh dolor! antiques virtus amisit honores : 
Nulla Themistoclem prohibent dormire tropaea; 


I " Un seui fait suffit a la gloire de ce peuple : quand Neron visita la 
Grece, ii n’osa entrer dans Lacedemone. Quel inagni|ique eloge de cette 
cite !" ( Chateaubriand^ Itintr^y tam^ h) • ^ 

^ Du«haut de la citadelle^ ou Ic Bpcct!9\eur est place, on aper^oit dans 
I’eloignement I’l/e de Salamifiei que la d^faite des Perses a rendue c^le* 
bre a jamais. 
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Ultor nullus adest qui per mare I navibus urbem 
Auferat, arsiirasque igni aubducit Atbenas^ 

** Siccine praeci]|^iti transit res bellka cursu i 
Sic igitur torrens annorum injuria, raptis 
Oppida cum populis trahif, et vicloribus ipsis 
Involvens victos sub eodem gurgite mergit ; 

Dumque suis sese desuetuin classibus sequor 
Obstupetj et vacui mcerent sine remige portus, 

Ingenii solus \mt labor ; omnia letbo. 

Eripit^ et docti surgunt de fuoere manes. 

Hunc ludum tenet Isocrates ; his semper in bortis 
Tendit*AIexandro praeceptor dignus aiumno; 

Hos habitat monies Xenophon ; sequiturque juventus 
Te, divine Plato, spatiantem in littore; nullus 
Est sine laude locus, nullum sine nomine saxum. 

Ccmitis extremi lapidem bunc * in margine circi. 
Quern ternis gradibus distinguit scansilis orckf 
Hinc olim, Ausoniss mox transmittenda petenti. 

Jura dabat legesque Solon: bine arte Pericles 
Eloquioque potens, quocumque impellere vellet, 
Plaudentem populum secum in di versa trahebat : 

Hinc etiam vulgi fremitum, aurdoque tuinultum 
Murmure vincebant Demosthenis ora tonantis, 

Quum patriae custos, et libertatis avit« 

Publicus assertor properantia fata morari 
Tenderet, et solus, fulmen fatale tyrannis, 

Frangere grassantem venali Marte Philippum. 

'^Quaeritis, lieu! frustra Bacchi solemne t^^atrum.’ 
Non ipssc potuere suum defendere templ^4 
Aonides ; sed scripfa manent semperqiie ihanebunt, 

Et quos audivit resonant per ssecula cantus. 

Nunc quoque, vulgatis transacti annalibus aevi, 

Clio fida docet populos, et facta revolvens, 

Spargit ad extremes beroum exempla nepotes. 
Pindaricimi meditata melos Polyhymnia plectro 


* On sa«t la mani^re don(,Themistocle expliqua Toracle qui conseillait 
aux Ailieniens de se retrancher dans des muramei dA Ium* . 

* A rextremit^ du Pnyx, lieu oil se tenait Passembl^ du peuple, cst iin 

socle taille dans la pierre, et ou Ton monte par trois degr6s. C’est 1^ 
qu’etait la tribune oil Solon, P^riclito et Dlmosth^ne, ont prononce leurs 
harangues. • • • 

> On ne voit plus aucun ve^ige du theatre de Bacchus, ou Toucydide 
lisait son histoirc de la Grbce aux peupl|S assembles) ou Sopbocle et 
Euripidc faisaient repr^senter leurs tra|€dio 9 . 
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Victrices aeternat adhuc ad Olympia palmas. 

Alta Sophodeo gra^ur subnixa co^urno 
Melpomene, furias incesti accendit ampris ; 

Ajacique auUin defigit in ilia fqrrum ; 

Aut vultus mutata truces, Agamemnone natam 
Calchanti saevas mactandam addiicit ad aras, 

£t £do Andromaclies lacerum rigat Hectora detu. 

Inde Thalia* Deos ridet, populosque, ducesque, 

£t stimulos Vesparum acuit, Ranisque qaeielas 
Addit, et e Nebulis cogit descendere risum. 

** £n longe ante alios subiimis fronte poetas, 

Juxta Calliopen et Phoebum incedit Homems ; 

Terrena qui faece procul, dammantis Olyn)pi 
Cum Jove, com superis, meritas colit arduus arces. 

Dum miseras lustrat vuitu moerente ruinas, 

Dum legit oppressae suspiiia perdita gentis; 

Auditisne acri rumpentem hos pectore questus 1 
* Proh ! tantis dejecta viris, oblitaque patres 
Graecia, que perdis steriles in detibus annos, 

Prome mares animos, cum viribus erige raentem : 
Brachia Barbaricis suigant tibi libera vinclis ; 

1 nunc, arva vocant iterum Marathonis; et idem 
Neptunus Salamina tuam circumluit undis. 

Nil metuas, metu^re ; juvat fortune volentes." 

£xoriare aliquis generoso e sanguine vindex, 

Per quern prisca oovis reddator Grsecia Graiis ; 

Graecia, quae quondam duplici spectata corona, 

Ingenio vicit, gladio quern vicerat, orbem.’ ” 

P.JVG. LEMAIRE. 

Dec. 1821 . 


' Les comedies d’Aristophane ; Plutus, les Giiepes, Ics Grcnouilles, 
les Nuees, etc. 
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^COLLATION ip THE 

SEFT. a THEBASOF^JESCHYLUSwitka Ms. 
in the Library at Turin^ e.vtractid from the volwne 
of Amadeus Peyron, mentioned in the Literary Inr- 
tdligenccj No. xLix.p. 193 . 

V. 81. xovig fji^e vslist. Lectio unica nec improbabitis. 83. re 
noTotrai. 85. 86. iw, ioi, id $eo) 

I !co deal T dpjiofLsvov. •BS. nirgex^g coosonat cum emeiidatione 
Brunckii. 

105. Scholion : "fr* Jre veotTfg. ypot^irai xet) I#* m vayrag. xal 
ol fMv TO i$i vapaxeKswTfJLuuKOV futriv tig si eXeyev Sys 

e\$eTe vuvreg. o2 Se ro ifli xpoarctXTixov iiroTfivov vpog rov 
Trpog ov avtorepco tov Xoyov ixomro. 106. 2xe<r(rioy. 109. 
y^o^cov, at supra vocetn yp. 1 J 6. xmCpavrai 

Scholion : ypi^arm ie xx\ Sid Si roi, xxi avvratrtrsTM ovreog ol Std 
rwv iTTveteioy Si yevuoov yxXiw) xiyvpovrai ^ojSov. 1B7* X'^Sewui. 
130. Xsralg <re. 132. Scholion ad v. xAxeiog coiisonat cum Scho- 
liaste Stephani ; lege tamen cum nostro Sid to dmriSiyM ixe7(re 
TOUTcp Xoxov aig iepehy. 1 S3. iruSg cum glossa r^g fiorjg. 1 34. 
Toyeyeise. Optima. ISG. i 1 1 1 quater. 1 40. S quater uti v. 1 36. 
142. XXI d^ig ajctftiv xcia^ei. ]43« x’oi teXo;. 155. /xof abest. 
I6l. jxeXXso^S*. 170. EUEOrr^ 4 /Aoc« 174. rag SiecSp. 175. Siepa- 
S/trxT cum glossa Iva^iKKm^ turn suprascr. yp. Sia^^^troa:*. 
180. ^ri rdy pi^erxiyfilcoy. IQB* abest. 

203. hoxtg Tou$ t^$ aXov(r. 204. XeiVoi. 208. SeiXw^ pro eo 
quod editur xax^. 237. 246. Scholion: Akyoigavm 

dmxov TTpo^epeiy rd euxrixd avr) arpoo’TXxrixduy, dg ivTOvia. to ydg 
Xeyoig dvr\ rou Xryf, x»\ TIXAtoov ourco ttoXXo^ou. 26 1. SsoT^iy 
abest. 285. 6xpios<r(ray. 

306. woXiv TijyS* coyuy. 318. a^TirpoVoi; cum glossa rxig viecig 
oragSevoif. 324. oH aJ Suinvyfl. 331 . xpoT/xTo^v. 336. 8ix8po- 
ptouv. 347. foWoio*!. 355. ^epuw.^ 359. awovSy rs. xeti toS 8*, 
cum glossa fierd iTTrovSijg. ib««65 xetTxgrlfyi, cum glossa eiiml. In 
at 

margine yp oox axapri^fi Ifyouv dpriov xoui. Prima lectio manu 
veluti ducit ad emendatioQem Hermanni xoerapy/^si. 387- v 
ima. in margine ypx^rrai xxl m»oiuy rm, ^youv xard rivd Svoiav 
X0tl ptfiog/xy. , . * 

402. 4pioy fscy Ayr. 403. Sixaioog yrgjSfji,. ogv. vokseog Tgep>co. 
404. aliLf^fopovg. 406. ^AXojxeyfioy. Scholion: rpeftco 8* at^opo- 
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govg. Tge/zM fie Ifieie 6amTOU{\iI/iiifopoof ^yow iS eu/MTOg iced fwou 
yiyenifisyovg vm cjuwv eankaXnm, ti ruv IvoXmKoTm 'iirip 
Twv ftiruy, ^youv ifiwy. * 439* itpkf y ffxo'v. 457 • fic T^> 
Scholion : ntfvtnty! &». tre/tva) avfiOTetnjy fiqXafii} exe/vou TOvSe. jxirA 
Tivo{ fie iyxS^g Tv^g Ttsitm) avrov. 480. vtptSpo^y xurog, 
481. xuxXou. Scholion consentit cum Stephani editione; at 
noster legit fixi} yip rig vagsu^xprig xai xoIXi) wpotrimtufalmui. 
484. au pro efi. 491. X§*‘?* ^9®* ^98. ^Xsyov cum 

glossa xeuoy. 499- xxtra. 

502. et 503. Hi versus transpositi sunt, ut vulgo. 508. fipo- 
TOio*/ re xeci. 511. ymn av. 512. /Sogeeu;. 517* luerpag, 
529. iimiTxi cum glossa fl’e/uereuvrai. J^47. fieXovraw uv 
551. eT$’ 01 fieoi. 554. aXxijv S’ ugurrov. 560. xecxwy 8* 'Aip. 
561. rov oiufii; vpiTfiopov. 562. ove/ut pro SftfLU. 566. Slgr 
eyreXeuT^ rouvo/x’. 564. rofierof. 569> vtjyqv . . . fi/xij. 573.Jex\ 
yitwg, 578. ovXotxot. 590. ^u» mXJreug. 597. jS/? 

598. ero'Xty |xoXei;y, turn suprascr. yp, eXely. 

601. aS'Jftog .... Xi^jx/xarof. 603. soti 0e(r$. 6l5. 0 Zeu;. 

6I8. o7a;a^aroii. 620. hre^iecxxqtrotf. 622. 9’ »; ayfip. 624. xed’ 
yeveSfJoug 9eou$. 628, vpwrfUftiixciyilfi^vov. 637. pV'I'll’ 
053. xaxou;(rK cum glossa ^9op^. 660. j^vorqo-ojxou. 

666. auroxrovee;. 671. tI fXEjxqya; . . . |x^ ri; (re 9u|XMrX))9u;. 
680. airxgi jxo» . . . . rsXei. 682. Xeyouo’oc xipSog vgaripov iirri- 
pav ftSpov. 683* xexXq(ri). 685. fi^ooy iptmig our «>. 688. ou 
Sauneitrrui, 698. Aniirtg o98e cum glossa reXsiWt;. 

702. trregytiv touxo;. 705. oXiO’/otxoy ou 9eo7f ojxolocy 9eev | « 
ydg yuxTw^ voe^exsXe^aro xocl ye^oye | erayaXigSig. 711« jrpuvu 
cum glossa Suytlpeu, 712. xX^^oi;. 719. ctvToi xr&mrn. 
722. ^oyioy. 723. wAxppiy. 735. d^ouXi'ot;. 736. ye/yetro. 
744. ortryov glossa xtrroy. 747. dXxa. 753> reXeupv’ ou. 
755. dX^ioTwy, in marg. v^. dx^oirwy. 759. sroXu^ro; r’ aleM 
§poTfl», MToy tot’ oifi/erouy rm. 764* yevero. 769« xp^trvm rex- 
yefll» f’ ax’ ojxjxdrwy. 770. nxmg r apaiag. 771. JwtrxoVouf, 
773. o-^e 8q rtSxpovoftu Ste^tiglx wore Xax>i^* c 779* i^plltai. 
782. vuKciig. 794. vuv pro /xiy. 799* iaxpwreurfitu. 

800. xo'Xi; jxsy efi x^d<r<roufia. 8O6. orexreoxsy. 808. ot JiCdfi^ 
/xou. Deest 89. 811. o-omjp/at. 81 ft. xaxoy /xou xa^/a itsgmu 
xpwg. 821. deest Codex desinit in versa 826. Versus 
citavi ex editione Scbutzii, Halse 1809>^ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

• • 

Some of the Notes in the late Ma. Dalzel’s Collecta- 
nea Graca 3fqjora : By the Rev. J. Seager. 

No. 11. — [Conelndedfrom No. L.] 

Page 143. (from Lysias in Eratosiii.) To<rouTov Is xoaws 

i)A01V; CMTTf UfJM (MV Std vpof fXfM»9t(f vlrHV VflMf KUTI^VKuretTO, 

8i« Se rtjv vpof ufuif, rohs ^Ikaug dcirwAro'cv. 

*‘wgosix§!wvs] Pisan^rumetCalleschrum.” Reiske.ueiW; 
means the Four hun^d, or some of them. 

Page 146. (from Lysias in Emtostb.) — oxwe rwrw- 

TM jrapcttrxeuil^ovTeu, xa\ ftev voXv pfov iiyaufJMt eWi, tnip Z» 
tifUis iveifxiTg Avremiiv, ^ ««pi cSv oStoi vmot^xettru iatoKvYrfreiTiM. 
avretniv] id est h. 1 . xaitiyo^w.— -xati /xty Sig voAti ^pfw- 

fuu «voXoyq(r«<r0ai. Tametsi mnlto est, mea quidem sen- 

tentia, facilius hos accasaio de injoriis, quas vobis dede- 
runt, quam his cst crimina puigare." Beiske. 

It would not bo very consistent with the acuteness of 
Lysias to state, as a peculiarity in this cause, what Quinc- 
tilian asserts to be common to all causes, — t^t it is easier 
to accuse than to defend. The meaning, 1 believe, is, — d.nd 
yet 1 think it would be much easimr evmi to contradict aU 
that has been smd about your suffming^ undeniable as they 
are, than to offer any plausible apology for the actiems of 
these men. ^ 

Page 146. (from Lysias in Eratostti.) aM3.'yAp o6 ra fwX< 
Aoyret SrerSot /Souj^juat Xiyuv, ti vpe^thrr* wrt nSran SuvoifM* 
vof (hniv. ou8( yetg Lo; xoniy^pou, ovm Suetr fvrlv, voX- 
Xmr Sftms Tpoiupuaf o^cv cAXaXasrai vrtg row hpcMH— 

vwip Ti rijs v^Xtetf iwip n rSv ncoplw — x. r. X. • * 

Inter vpeSupJaf et ixxiXfMrrai mterposui odL'v. ego stu- 
dium contetUionemque nmtm haua pa$$us stim d^merati.** 
Beiske. No Greek scholar caif help seeing the necessity 
of Reiske’s 'emendation, jmd the troth of his interpretation. 
Pkofessor Dalzel contsoveits both : tsS Sc ovv Oux £» 
erpa^chiy, c; t’ jy i)$ oT^; np A : ■ 

Sed hoc, says he, est smisam oratoris in contrarium 
motarc : nec oSSev uHo modo*interponi debuit. Non tsoim 
hoc dicit Lysias, so nihil dllhisisse quod dictum oportoit 
pro toinplis dcorum, &c. (nor docs Reiske make Lysias say 
any such thing.) Sed nnimi fervorom sibi deficere ad ver> 
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facienda pro templis Aeorum, &c. Natn oftw; Se npn hie 
est Tamen, Attamen, sed Atque adeo — tKhgKttmm r^$ Ijx^s 
vpaiu/iias uirip twv iepwv, — and accordingly my eagerness to speak 
for the temples is insufficient! — it is inailequate to the subject; 
which would require the'joint efforts of many. Atque hanc 
esse primigeniam sigoificationem particulm opMs monstravit 
vir doctissimus Henricus Hoogeveen. Doct. Part. Gr. L. 
p.817.” Dalz. 

1 wish Mr. Balzel had produced any passage rn> which 
oiMDs % evidently signifies And accordingly. I believe those 
words always, without exception, mean. Notwithstanding, 
However, Nevertheless. This is cgjtainly tiieir meaning 
here: and whatever the authority oi Hoogeveen and the 
Professor may be, they have no right to make Lysias 
talk nonsense, ly^xikmtrai can never possi- 

bly signify My eagerness — as insufficient! and if it could, 
Lysias would not have used the expression; he would never 
have said that he wanted zeal (npotup-lu) in the cause. It is not 
his zeal, but his. powers, that he would represent as inade- 
quate. — Although many accusers would be requisite to da 
justice to the cause; yet my zeal has not been wanting ; as 
far as the powers of one can go, 1 have done my utmost. 

P. 167. (from Demosth. Phil, i.) *Av romr, u xySpeg ’A9^ 
y»loi, xu) ufuig ex) r^g roiauri); i6eXfivr)Te yevMat yvifM^g wy, ewetSi)- 
xt^ p& xporegov, xeii ixeurrog ipiAy, oS lei xa) loyxn ay y^p^trinov rp. 
voAii xapaa^eiv avrov, xaaav i^elg elpwyeluy, eTOtfzog xp&rretv 
Oxapfij,— 6 jxev ^p^ftar’ i^<ov, elr^epsiy, q S «y ^Xixia oTpaTeusoBur 
vuveXovTi S’ airXw; eixelv, igv ujxwv avrwv s$e\^<n)Te yeytoBou, xai xav- 
myrBe, aMg p,iy ov8«v ixaerrog xot^reiy eKxil^m, rov Se arXtjir/ov xav^ 
ixep avTW xpei^eiv,—“xa) rd ipi,sreg’ aurm xo/zieufBs, av Osog eieKip, 
xa) xe(re^^aduj»i)jX8vet iraXtv ivaX.'^erBe, xaxsiyov riptepp^otcBe. 

vfiMV auTwv ^ek^re ymvBai] Augl. If you CUOSe to bo 
ybur own masters.” Dalz. 

It is. If you are williqg to depend upon yourselves ; to 
trust to yourselves, and not to others. This is plain from 
the words immediately foUbwing, — xal xauffiiaBg, aMg fuv 
ley exaareg — x. t. X. 

P. 175. (from Demosth. Olynth. i.) ’ilxx*, oJ/uu, xa^fteia 
oiSh xoieurreg' oix h) 8* o^ov agyoumc o^t roi; ^/Xot$ ixiTarrav 
vxie aMu n xoieh/, rl ye relg Beolg. 

Mf. Dalzel’s note on this, passage is curious : . ** cux 

fvi (fr»OT») y auTov apyovna ixnefA’eiy ou8« rolg fikoig xotelv ti uxip 
airov jaq (eserri) 8^ (httroTTety) rolg Beolg ye (^xoielv xi ixep «t&roS.). 
Angl: But it is not allowable for a person, while himself 
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remaiAs inaictivo, to be commanding even his friends to do 
any thing in iris l^balf,— it is not sttrdty allowable for him 
at least to be ’cmhmanding the gods to do any thing for 
him.” 

Mlttt yt is Mudi less, Bu( it is not allowable for one, 
remaining Inactive himself, to task even his fiiends to^ct 
for him, much less the gods. — —So n$g\ wcipuirp, p. 383, 1. 
21, Ix'nSii irmitro aMv x»p‘ iifui TidysSra, xal rou n Sn* 
xvpiov ixvra htH TI P, a htsivu ro$’ irpS^eu, 

fyva rijv ri/t^v od^) rtS xvpitp twv irpe/ypucrm SsStcxnf. 

P. 177. (from foe same oration) ^pti Sii Se7v elr^ipuv xpi^- 

jixnt, avTovf t^tcvai xpoSufites, ahtirBeu, vplv rwv npuy- 

liArm xpttt^^e' ieit a&rm rwy ipym xgtv«ti>rce$, t«»; 

jxev i^lovf metivoo ripiMV, rou$ S’ mSixouvta; xoXm^nv, r«f irgof&rits 
S’ ifiXiiv, xct) rei x«S‘ vp,ei( iKXelftfieiTet, 

rag vga^etrstg S’ i^tXelv, x»'i t» xaf vftig IXXs/jKpuera.] Angl. 
And to remove foe pretexts formerly alleged, and ^ fir- 
mer delinquencies, as much as in you hes. Per iWiiftfixTu. 
quidam hie intelligunt Reliqua, h. e. quod reliqnum est sti- 
pendii nondum persolutum. Angl. arrears; nescio qua 
syntax!. Hie potins simplicitei sonare videtnr. Delicts. 
Augcrus, nuperus Gallice Demosthenis interpres, sic vertit, 
6ter k vos Guerriers tout pretexte, et toot snjet de plainte.” 
Dal%. 

Reiskeln his Index to Demosthenes interprets ixxc/jK^rx 
Reliqua, pars debit! seris nondum dejpensa. Rest, Riick- 
stand : but with reference to foe oration agmnst AndroUon, 
p. 606, not to foe passive now under consideration. Hie 
word ixxei/xjuuxTA is noticed, as far as I can find, neifoer by 
Wolfe, nor Taylor, nor ^iske, in their notes, nor by the 
scholiasts. I think it does hot convey an idea of criminal- 
ity so great as Delinquency does in English, but thab ^ this 
passage at least, it signifies D^ciendes, or futures in ^ty: 
and that, not moral duty, but political;— neelects, xeit iJfuig 
is king mth you ; — on your parts >— imputable to you. 

P. ITO. (from Demosfo. Olynth. 3.) tWp^ raorA uaqlara- 
rat ftoi ytvaxrxuv, £ »i£ptg 'AitimW, ha* tv tlj rd ugaypuiTa asm- 
]3A(«|'w, xtft Srav itpog roiig \iyoogf mg ixmat 

" Ordo est, o5j^l taplisreenti pof yw5«-x«y rHvrd. Angl. It 
is not in my power to form the smne jud^ent.” Dalz. 

Bather, Very different thoughts arise in my mind, when, 
on the one hand, f consider, the real state of affairs, hnd on 
'the other, &c. 8cc. 
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SO ' 

Wolfe observes that Sallust has almost literally translated 
these words of Demosthenes, when he makes M. Cato say, 
Longe mihi alia mens est, P« C. quum res atque pericula 
nostra considero, et quum sententias^nonnnllorum ipse me* 

cum reputo. •Kugl^a<rioit e&t etiam Animo obversari. In 

mehtem venire, Subirc. H. Steph. Thes. i. col. 1779. n. 
iraplaratriatf In mentein vaiire. rauret, &c. Reiske, Ind. 
to Demosth. 

P. 181. (from the same oration) rh fofiov, J ivBpes 

’-<40i)va*oi, fJLtKph opao, tov (tmv) jXfT^ TauTM, ep^oVrcov ftev, eoj ^owo-i, 
ijfAlv, ^eipfixiroov pty^hvo; V kfMroidy 

SvTOi ^xkiirKta ra mpovra xotTa^rpe^l/ocfisi/Mf 9rpo$ rctth^ hriKXlvsu ra 
vp&yfuoLTot, ^Akkat, et ri$ u/xwv etg roiifo Lm^ci^keTOtt iroi^mv 
rd SeovT», iBelv iyyuiev fioukeratt ra Bstva, Ifov axouetv akkoSt yiycfu^ 
VOL, xa) fiovi^ovg eaureS ^rjTelv, e^ov vvv erepoig uvrhv /3oi]9eiy. 

** 9ts TouTo ^u^xkksTut votij^stv Tx VedVTx — ] To such a degree 
procrastinates the discharge of his duty.'’ Dalz. 

etg rovro is, Until this takes place; i. e., what Demosthenes 
had just before augured; until, all obstacles being removed, 
nothing should remain to divert Philip from attacking the 
Athenians. 

P. 184. (from the same oration) *Akk* oiJj^ y)Sea rauTee ; otJxe- 
Ti TOuS* 6 Xeyoov Adtxet* vk^v el, Uov ev^atriott, wagukelvet, 

ork^v el, dsov ev^ariat, TraguketTret,'] to ev^ottriai, scilicet.— 
Angl. Unless, when he ought to pray for your prosperity, 
he neglect that duty." Dalz. 

Mr. Dalzel takes this too seriously. — Are these things 
disagreeable to you? for that the speaker is not to blame: 
unless it be for not giving you his prayers forsooth, instead 
of his advice. 

Page 214. (from Xenopb. Memor. b. ii,> tijv 86 eripuv re- 
$peip.j^yviv f4sv etg yioTMtrupxiMV re xal awaXonjTa’ xexukkamte-fiemiiv 
8e TO, ^6v wore kevxorepav re xx) eoviporegeiv row Svrog toxelv 

TO 85 dim doxelv dpSoregav r^g ^voreatg eJvat. 

Ts$pxfipt,evrjv elg TokVTxpxeav re xai d^xkoTfjraJr Angl. Pam- 
]^red into a plump and enervated habit of body." Dalz. 

avaXoVvroe is softness, tenderritss, xexakkcoTTKr/j^evtjv to xp^H'^t 

wore] Angl. Having her complexion so improved, as plainly 
to appear possess^ of a greater share of red and white, 
than it really had." Dalz. Having her complexion so 
decked, as to heighten its natural red and white. 

TO 8f i. e. 8e xsxakkatfWiTpevriv Itardi ri <rx?/*a. Angl. 

And*having her figure set ofP'in such a manner, that she 
seemed tal4er than Ae naturally was.” Dalz. ip^orepav, 
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I 

straighter; or «»or< uptight. Sot) mc} opS^, xai 

ran titatrftrfi*. Luciao. Dialog. Meretr. i. Here is 
plainly not tall; that quality being exjpressed by 
F. 215. (from tlie Mune book) s^y Si toti yin/tai ri; wo\|;i« 
vnivws CUV firreo rauia, ei ^fiog, if$ iyiyat M to ttwwrra 
Noi ToXaimtgovvTa rtS o-»/xari xsil rp ‘nplfyritu, * 

“ ou fo/3o$ (itrrl,) ay^a ^oili^ eat quod metoas ne eo 

te deducam ubi laborando, et aerumnis tom animi tom corpo- 
ris tolerandis hsec tibi compares.” . Dalz. Hie word ubi 
shows that Mr. fialzel misto<dr the import of the cvi- 
ginal : — ei ^|3o$, &c. is. You need not fear that I shaH 
oblige you jo procure these enjoyments by labors and suf- 
ferings of body and J]find. |i»q ayaya at iri TO rogt^paitu rov- 
T«, lest I lead you into the necessity of getting these 
things, &c. 

P. 21G. (from the same book) o^x i^awax^n Si at t^ooiiik- 
oi; ^Sov^$' p Tip oS Siol SitSiTav, ret om. Snr^TOfiai /mt’ ikt)itiag, 
ray y^ ovray ayta&v xai xaXwy ouSiy ami itwmi xcb evipaAci'a; ^lo) 
SiSonTiy avdganrotg. 

** —oi Scot hidtaaVf T« »yr« htyitaefMi fur Ita omnes 

quas vidi editiones. Mihi distingniendum videbatur sio: 
yvtp ol Siol hidtaav ra oyra, S»qyq<ropMu par* ikifitiag. Hindenburg. 
AngL 1 will give a true account in what way the gods 
ordain the things that are r Dalz. 

Really, according to the punctuation < of Hindenb., and 
the translation of Mr. Dalzel, the lady has enough upon 
her hands — enough to tire even Hercules; a tme account of 
the manner in which the gods have ordained all the things 
that are, all things in the universe wUhout exception, ri 
Una, is nothing more than, the real Uate of the case; — jiwip o! 
0101 Su0io'ay, ra jyrM Sipy^ojtuu par’ dAi)0iki;, means, 1 will tell 
you truly, bow the matter stands by the appointment and 
decree of the gods. , 

P. 216. iM.’ the Tobg Sieug Piswg fiycd am /SovAn, teganetfiov 
TOUg Stovg . — j 

“ — ^temm locus hicce pulcherrimus lectorum etiam 
hebetissimis nequit quia se commendet.” Dalz.— We may 
certainly conclude mat ij^bas pleased the Professor. 

P. 345. (from iRlian) xAijy oux iir^rr^ai rtdrra Tavrn ireti'y. 

I will here transcribe what I have already offered on this 
passage in a small volume of Emendations on Greek Au- 
thors, published in*1808 by Parker of Oxford. * 

In jEliani historia de scdlesto illo Macaieo Mityleaensi 
sic legitur, Xp^vip li ipxopmg 6 ^ing Tef^pvaiothayer 6 Si tiaa- 
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ymyuv IvSov, cb; uKoiaxrtw, xctreiTfa^e, xeu td p^pw/ov umpn^tv, in' 
etuToti 8 e tov ^mv xart^ia' xeii am, cSffrtp rove ivipcoirovs, X«v$a- 
vEiv ouru x«t rov tier irk^v oux i^r^miirg TUvrtt, rxurri xodev. ** Ifac 
partictila xodey Aoc loco fere expletiva e§t, ut ix^odiv m^h, ele- 
gantia potius guam necessitatis gratia'' Upton. Particula 
ffoSh* juDgitur ilia quidem Todbus quibusdam motum a loco 
significantibus, nt uKKodev passim ; ut tvfitvSe, Plato> Phxdr. 
£ixE {Mtf w Smxparts, ovx ENBENAE penct IlOOEN iwo rev 
'iKimv tJytrai 6 Bogea; ript 'I2pel6vtctv d^areii ; ut m^^ooSev, 
Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo, 'Ev «xpoj3oXio’/x.o7$ fn ^rav, mce- 
afn^ovSintiiMi^heis, nOPBilOEK II06EN kotiepovittvet, ut ixtl~ 
6ev, Idem in eodem, £i 8; Zsvf 6 ^gon'm irrt, iru Sftenw <i8Ei< 
q;, EKEIdEN nOBEN am rmv Seuv ii^yfixres,—^ nunquam 
fore ut rauT^ misv sic conjuncta reperiantur, mihi sat accep- 
turn est. Legendum proculdubio, vXqv wx axqvTqtre rcuna 
ravT^. Hodev; Jloisv hic significat, (per interrogationem>)t ou- 

8«ftw^ 

■Demosthenes in Timocratem, o1 rourep, irapientSf uitlxu 8q 
ftaXa o’wxvoXoyqo’oyrai. ev piA Ji’ ev TifMxp&rn ^(apliraatai j3ouXo< 
fuvet' nOBEN] i^\’ amu irvp,^epui exatrres iiyev/tivef rov vo/toy, 
Demosthen. de Coronh., aXX’ oux «rn raura' IIOBEN] mXXeu 
yt xs^ 8(7. Ludan. Pseudologista, Tavri aei xai ee^o; axHXa, 
01 ) f>M TOV Ala TtS 'A^iX^cp tlxa^wy iftavroy' UOBEff; voXXou ye 
xfti 8feB* 0*01 8e ft,vpla (tbrsan ftoplUN) (ruveiSco; S^\a jSejSin- 

jtoe'va. Demosth. De male obita legatione, 06^ »$ 4b- 

xius iamkeTsv iy xxfi* iavrev' IIOBEN', Idem in Timocratem. 
Oo »po7x«, i Ttfkixparti, (IIOBEN;) 8x/yoo 8q revrev edqxa; 
TOV vofoov. Plutarchus in vita Catonis Utic. 'E^ksit^as, el- 
xev, eS ’)liroXXeevl8q, Toy jSroerivXXioy, axo rou ^povq|u.aTOf Ixetyou x«- 
fleXwy; xotl xaxXeuxey o iv^p jitq86 umavaiuves IIOBEN' 

{ilmv i ’ilffoXXeovteqj.) xarroi xoXXa SwXepjfiqjxeV ^XXi u^rtjXoj Iot! 
x«l «^e«T05, xa) ftmiy ^qo-l, x«} wpaTTHv e, n iv (tu toirTris. 

Diogenes Laertius, pag. 547. sect. 91. 

K ovbgy eXefe* (IIOBEN;) ^et yap X^ov ou nipt ^i^Xq, 

Ou8e XaXov "Anih (rrip,a') aXXa, &c. * 

Nam ita legit Henricus £tephanus. 
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MytHblogy. 

By R. P. knight. 


Par^ VII . — {Continued from No. L.p. 259.] 

161 . HThe do*g represented Mercury as the keeper of the 
boundary between hfe and death, or the guardian of the passage 
from the upper to the lower liemispbere ; to signify the former 
of \tfhich, the face of j\nubis was gilded, and to signify the lat- 
ter, black«^ in the Greek and Roman statues of him, the wings 
and petasus, or cap, which he occasionally wears upon his head, 
seem to indicate the same difference of character ; ^ similar caps 
being frequently upon the heads of figures of Vulcan, who was 
the personification of terrestrial fire : ? whence be was fabled to 
have been thrown from heaven into the volcanic island of Lem- 
nos, and to have been saved by the sea;^ volcanos being sup- 
ported by water. These caps, the form of which is derived 
from the egg,’ and which are worn by the Dioscuri, as before 
observed, surmounted wdth asterisks, signify the hemispheres 
of the earth and it is possible that the asterisks may, in this 
case, mean the morning and evening stars ; but whence the cap 
became a distinction of rank, as it was among the Scythians,^ or 
a symbol of freedom and emancipation, as it was among the 
Greeks and Romans, is not easily ascertained.” 
— 

‘ Hic borrendain atioliens caois cervices arduas, iUe f opcTuin commeator eHn- 
ferum nunc atra nunc aurea facie sublimb. Apul. Metaro. lib. xi. 

* See small brass dbins of Metapontum, silver letradracbms of i£nos, 

3 Sec coins of Lipari, .£semia, &c. : also plate xlyii. of Vol. 1. 

^ Iliad A. 593. and Z. 395. ’ 

^ Tot; mv TO f junrovoy xat a7T«if Luclan. Dial. Deor. zxvi. 

® t’ auTOi^, xJTivi TOVTOif umo'ffOfjLtyoi Ti|» 

ptw¥ xaTaaxtvtiv. SexU Empiric. xL 37. ; see also Achill. Tat. Isagog. p. 127 b. aud 
ISOc. 

This cap was first fpven to Ulysses by Nicomachus, a painter of the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. Plin. xxxv^ c. x. 

7 niXo^ptxot. Scythians of rank. Lg^an. Scytli. 

* See Tib. Hemsterbuis. Kot. in Lucian* Dialog. Daort xxvi. 

VOL. XXVI. • a. Jl * >10. LTf c 
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162. The dog was the emblem of destruction as well as vigi- 
lance, and sacred to Mars as w^ell as Mercury : ' whence the 
ancient northern deity, Gainr, the devourer or engulpher, was 
represented under the form of ^his animal ; which sometimes ap- 
pears in the same character Ai monuments of Grecian art/ 
£dth destruction and creation were, according to the religious 
philosophy of the ancients, merely dissolution and renovation ; 
to \Uiich all sublunary bodies, even that of the Earth itself, were 
supposed to be periodically liable/ Fire^and water were held 
to be the great efficient principles of both ; and as the spirit or 
vital principle of thought and mental perception was alone sup- 
posed to be immortal and unchanged, the compUte dissolution 
of the body, which it animated, was conceived ^to be the only 
means of its complete emancipation. Hence the Greeks, and 
all the Scythic and Celtic nations, burned the bodies of their 
dead, ns the Hindoos do at this day; whilst the iEgypt[ans, 
among whom fuel was extremely scarce, embalmed them, in 
order that they might be preserved entire to the universal con- 
flagration; till when the soul was supposed to migrate from one 
body to another.^ In this state those of the vulgar were depo- 
sited in subterraneous cavenis, excavated with vast labor for the 


' Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. xxi. * See coins of PhoCroa, &C.' 

3 A^Oaprovs Se 7.tyova-i o^tox xat ol aXXo* (KiXTat) rap fov MO’fxor firx- 

xparrio-nv Se non xai nup xai Strabo lib. iv. p. lt)7. Sec also Justin lib. if. 

and Edda Myth. iv. and xlviii. Voluspa stroph. xlix. Vaflhrud. xlvii. et seqq. 
The same opinion prevailed almost universally ; see Plutarch, de Placit. Philos, 
lib. ii. c. xviii. Lucrct. Jib. v. ver. 92. Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib. ii. Bagvat Geeta 
Lect. ix. And Brucker Hist. Crit Philos, vol. i. p. 11. lib. i. Some indeed 5 ui>- 
posed the world to be eternal in its present state. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. 

e«ir9^fc7roc ft ^na-i xara roi/f payoi/f, «eyoi pego; rpio-^iXoi grn vov /utiy roy 

HpaTii<r9ett twv fliwv, aXJu* it Tp«rx*?ua fxaxitrQai m weX«|Uiii» xa( avaXincr t* tov 
Irtpov Tov Inpor veXof S' avoUiVfffBm (lege aiio\ttir9cti) tov aSnv, mi tow; pxiv 

taia-Baiy fxnn rqeqtns fAtin <nuay wowuvTisf. Plutarch, de 

Jk^^Dsir. p. 370. Hence the period of 6,000 years so important in ecclesiastical 

Itraa-i St xai ‘EXXifvif xaruxXvtrfxw ti mv y»iv twra vtptoSeup >»9a<peuivi|V. Ori- 
gen. contra Cels. lib. iv. s. 20. ^ ^ 

Eo-TflSi yag tcrrai ntivo; wwmv Xfwof 
orav nvpoff yi jiAovra ^ffavpav ^’X*^ 

Xguo-uwrof rr £ fioerx^Buo-a ^Xof 

anavra t* aniytta, xtu fAtrapi^^ 

iTTrtv S' up iXX*^r^ to way, 

^^ovSog pAiv eo-TUi xufxuTwv unag fivBepy 

yx StvSpeiuf tpvjULOC’ ouS' u*ip «Ti 

yiTf^iuTa ^uxa fi'KuiTvam xopoufAiVof* 

xaniiTu (Tu/ffa 7ra>0* a 'ffpoerG’ ttVu;XtTi.c * 

^ llerodot. Hi. II. 123. « ‘ 
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purpose; tihile their kings erected^ for their own bodies, those 
vast pyramidal monuments, (the symbols of that fire to which 
they were consigned) wjjose excessive strength and solidity were 
well calculated to secure them aslong ns the earth, upon which 
they stood, should be able to support them. The great pyramid, 
the only one that has been opened, was closed up with such bx- 
trenie care and ingenuity, that it required years of labor and 
enormous expense to gratify the curiodty or disappoint the ava- 
rice of the Mohammedan prince who first laid open the central 
chamber where the body lay.* The rest are still impenetrable, 
and will probably remain so, according to the intention of the 
builders, to the last syllable of recorded time. 

1()3, The soul, ihsjtwas to be finally emanci)>ated by fire, 
was the divine emanation, the vital spark of heavenly flame, the 
principle of reason and perception, which was personified into 
the familiar daemon or genius, supposed to have the direction of 
each individual, and to dispose him to good or evil, wisdom or 
folly, with all their respective consequences of prosperity or 
adversity.* Hence proceeded the notion, that all human actions 
depended immediately upon the gods; which forms the funda- 
mental principle of morality both in the elegant and finished 
compositions of the most ancient Greek poets,’ and in the rude 


• Savary sur I’Egypte. 

^ *0 yovff i ffsog, Mcnand. apod Plutarch. Qu. Platon. 

*AiTayri iatfAwy avipi ffUfjurctfiO’TaTtu, ^ 

iv9v; ycv9jubfvv fxvffTaywyo{ rov fiiov 
ayaBog* xnKoy ynp iatfxoy* ov yoj/uuo'Ttof 
iiyai, roy jSiov ^XairrofTa yjfn^Toy ytayra yap 
Iti ayaBoy nyat Toy 9foy. Menandr. Fragni. incerta. No. 205. 
Plutarch, according to his own ayateiu, gives two genii to each individual, and 
quotes tlie authority of Empedocles against this passage of Menander ^ which seems, 
however, to contain Uw most ancient and orthodox opinion. 

Avt»i 799 aims i<AifJt,9y ayamXovfAtyn* Sophoci. Trachin. 910. 

Est dcus in nobis \ agitante calescimus illo : X 

Impetus hie saerm seinina mentis habet. Ovid. Fa^t. lib. 

Scit genius, natale comes qui teniperat astruio, 

Naturs deus liumanm, mortalisin unuiii* 

Quodque caput ; vultii mutabilis, albus et ater. 

^ Horat. lib. ii* ep. ii. 187. 

^ Our* pioi airm 9toi yv /l4oi airioi uiriy 
Ol juboi If (up^tio-av %o\\fla%^vy 

says tlie polite old Priam to the bluSiing and beautiful Helen. Agamemnon ex- 
cuses himself for having injured and insulted Achilles, by saying, 

— — Ey« oi/aetiTiOff fj/bii, 
aXXa Ztuf xai Meifa, titpo^oiTi; Epivvo;. 

Pindar continually inculctces this doctrine. 

£uos roi yoof /xiyac igA'fV? 

Pytli, «. V. 194. 


AaifAoy* ayipwy ^t>j»y< 
BtwfwvTc; tv9iyt Aiti/aovjf et/poy, 


Olyaap" ly. v. .IS. 
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strains of the northern Scalds for as the soul was supposed to 
be a part of the sptherial substance of the Deity detached from 
the rest ; and doomed, for some unknown causes, to remain du- 
ring certain periods imprisoned in matter ; all its impulses^ not 
immediately derived from the material organs, were of course 
impulses of the Deity As the principles of this system were 
explained in the mysteries, persons initiated were said to pass 
the rest of their time with the gods as it w^as by initiation that 
they acquired a knowledge of their affinity, with the Deity; and 
learned to class themselves with the more exalted emanations, 
that flowed from the same source. 

164. The corporeal residence of this divine particle or ema- 
nation, as well as of the grosser princip]^ of vital heat and ani- 
mal motion, was supposed to be the blood : ^ whence, in Ulysses’s 


Ex Bnv avija avOn saati Olymp. <a. v. io. 

— — — Ayaflo* h 
%nt tro^oi lutra Aaijucov* 
eyivavTo, Olymp. 0. v. 41. 

Ex dtwif yap fxayavai va- 
a-ai ^portaig aptratf* 
xat eropoif xai 

Tai, TrfptyXwo’croi t’ f^yv. Pylh. 79. 

’ See Eddas, and Uarthulinus. 

^ MapTU^eovTut ft ot •nuXaiOi disXoyot ti xnt pAttvra;, a; ha riyag •rifxupiag a 
Tw trwfjuari trvyt^iviirai, yai xaBa^atp iv cwfAun Tovrv m9a7r7at, Philulau$ Pytha- 
guric. apud Clem. Alex. Stioiu. Sii. * 

Ai 5' a7rijXXay|ui£va» yoctriui; t7yo>.a^o'jtrai toXoiwov nrro au>ju«T9f, olov 

iXiu^Epai •jrajutWrtV a(piJ/utimt, fitriy ayOptvyrwy jTrtjixiXsif, xa9* 'Ha-ioiov, yap 

adXfiTaf xaTahvo-avrag avxija-iy Oiro ynpofgf ou TiXiw; ttTroXKTTEi to ^iXoTijMOV x»i 91X0TIU- 
putroy, ttXX* irtpovg aaxoyvTa; ogavTEf n^onTai, xai •napaxa'Kova-i xai ai^fxvapaBtovirr 
oCru/g Ci 7rc<7ray|iACV0( twv vcgt toy fiioy aywvuy, apiT^iv yiyofAivot ^atjuovr;, eu 

'xavTcXw; aTifJLa^Qwa-i ra lyravGa, xai Xoyoy; xai tryrov^agy aX\a roi; cxi tuvto yy/x- 
vafo/xcvoi; teXo; tvpcfyug ovtc?, xat a-UfxptKoTifjLovuivoi yrpog Tnv ctpETifV EyxEXiyovTai xat 
(TvytSo^/xwciVy oTav lyyuff Ti|f eXirtJo; apXAwjxtvowf xai 4auovTa; ogwatv, Intcrloc. 
I’ythagoric. in Plularch. Dialog, de Socrat Dsmon. 

KeufjLny a twv aXXwy axoysi;, 0 ! •jcuBovat voKKovgy XEyovTic ug oj^ty oylai(M,y|Tw ^lEtXy • 
fftyrj^axoy o’jSt XyTr^ipoy eo-tiv, oi^a on xwXyft o-e frio-riveiy 0 ftar^to; Xoyo;, xai r» 
jumag-iKa arvfJt.^o'Ka twv yrtpi roy ^loyi/cov o^ytaa-fjuify, a vvyia’fj.iy aXXifXei; ol xoiVwvoyVTE;. 
Plutarch, ad Uxor, consol. 

3 ‘no-TTEp St Xiytrat xara twv f Ujwyifpxiywy, ag ahnBwg Toy Xotffov ypoyoy fjLtra Bauy 
Stayovtra (fi Platon* Phsed. p. 61. 

+ To alpAa vtu avSfwyrw «X«fl-Toy cvfL^a'KUrai fAtpog ffvyttnog' tyioi St Ktyovn, to nay, 
Hippocrat. de Morbis, lib. i. s. xxviii. 

rywMn yap n too avBpwnov ntpuxiy ly t^ Xfta^ xoiXi^ (rtig xai apyn rrig 

aXX»iff 4yx’»f' 'TpfptTai Sc evrt ffiTioitriy, ovrs noroiny ano t»i; yriSuog, «XXa xa0ap^ xat 
pvTottScii ntpiovtnij, yiyoyi/17 ix mg Staxomog rov atfJMrog. Hippocrat. de Corde, 
a. viii. 

To ptty alfxa xv^iuTamv vm n CfAty eyof SvfAapAiy^ Afjia xai 9tpfMy urn xtu 6ypoy. 
Plutafth. Sympos. lib. viii. c. 10. c ^ 

Nullius carnis sangainep^ cnmcdetis,tikm anima omnls -carnis eat sanguis ejus. 
Levit. c. xvii. 7. 14. ed. Cleric. 
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evocation of the Dead, the shades are spoken of as void of all 
perception of corporeal objects until they bad tasted the blood 
of the victims ' which &e had offered ; by means of which their 
faculties were replenished by i re-^union with that principle of 
vitality from which they had been separated : fur^ according to 
this ancient system^ there were two souls^ the one the principle 
of thought and perception, called N002, and ^PHN; and the 
other the mere power of animal motion and sensation, called 
both of wWh were allowld to remain entire, in the 
shades, in the person of Tiresias only.^ The prophetess of Ar- 
gos, in like wanner, became possessed of th^ knowledge of fu- 
turity by tasting the bjpod'^of a Iamb offered in sacrifice end 
it seems probable that the sanctity anciently attributed to red or 
purple color, arose from its similitude to that^ of blood ; as it 
had been customary, in early times, not only to paint the faces of 
the statues of the deities with vermilion, but also the bodies of 
.the Roman Consuls and Dictators,’ during the sacred ceremony 
of the triumph ; from which ancient custom the imperial purple 
of later ages is derived. 

IG5. It was, perhaps, in allusion to the emancipation and pu- 
rification of the souly that Bacchus is called AJKNlTHSi^ a 
metaphorical title taken from the winnow, which purified the 
corn from the dust and chaffy as fire was supposed to purify the 
aetherial soul from all gross and terrestrial matter. Hence this 
instrument is called by Virgil the mystic winnow of Bac- 


1 Od, A. 152 et aeq. 

^ Now lAty IV ^ ffuffjMTi 

ryxaTfdipCf iraT»ig avJgiw Ti ti. 

Orphic. Airoa^ir. No. xxiv. ed. Gesner. 

Secundum hanc philosophiam, ^oxn atvima eat, qua \ivimt, spirant, aliintur ra 
ijuvI^i/Xitt* raena eat, divinius quiddam, quibuadam animaboa auperaddiq^i sive 
indituiB, A Deo. Gesner. Not. in eund. ^ 

3 OnjSoiou TiipfO'tno 

MrtVTIOf mX(»0U, tow ti P^IVIf I P* W I J 0 1 IITl* 
aai Ti^MVTi yoor ffoynllfporifoviM, 

Oiw vfx’ywordei. Odyss. K, v. 492. 

Fauaan. lib. ii. c. iii. and iv. • 

5 Tayv yttg tfavOti to jmtXSivov, w Ta iraXeua twv ayaX|4.«Twy Plytsrch. 

«v Pto/uuM*. bee also Plin. Hist. NKt* lib. xxxiii. c. vii. ; and Winkclmao. Hist, des 

Arts, liv, i. c. ii. , . . . . i 

Enomerat auctores Veniua, quibua credere ait necesse, Jovia ipaius simuiacnn 
facieoi diebus festis minio illini aolitam, triumphantonique corpora : sic Caniillum 


triuniphasat*. Plin. ibid. . « . , . * i 

6 Orph. Hymn. xlv. The \i%m, hoireyer, was the mystic sieve in which Baermis 
was cradled j from which the title miy have been dfrived, though the fo^n of i 
implies an active rather than a passive sense. Sec ^sych. in voc. 
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chus;* and hence we find the symbols both of the destroying 
and generative attributes upon tombs, 8ignif}ing the separation 
and regeneration of the soul •performetl by the same power. 
Those of tlie latter are, in man/ instances, represented by very 
obscene and licentious actions, even upon sepulchral inonii- 
ments; as appears from many now extant, particularly one lately 
in the Farnese palace at Rome. The Canobus of the -3Egyp* 
tians appears to have been a personification of the same attribute 
as the Bacchus AIKNITHZ of the Greeks: for be was represent- 
ed by the filtering-vase, which is still employed to purify and 
render potable the waters of the Nile ; and these Meters, as be- 
fore observed, were called the deflexion of Osiris, of 
whom the soul was supposed to be an emanation/ The means, 
therefore, by which they were purified from all grosser matter, 
might properly be employed as the symbol of that power, which 
separated the stherial from the terrestrial soul, and purified it 
from all the pollutions and incumbrances of corporeal substance. 
I'he absurd tale of Canobus being the deified Pilate of Mene- 
laiis is an invention of the later Greeks, unworthy of any serious 
notice. 

166. The rite of Ablution in fire and water, so generally prac- 
tised among almost all nations of antiquity, seems to have been 
a mystic representation of this purification and regeneration of 
the soul after death. It was performed by jumping three times 
through the flame of a sacred fire, and being sprinkled with water 
from a branch of laurel or else by being bedewed with the 
vapor from a sacred brand, taken flaming from the altar and 
dipped in water.^ The exile at his return, and the bride at her 
marriage, went through ceremonies of this kind to signify their 
purification and regeneration for a new life and they appear 


* Aystica vannus lacchi. Georg, i. 166. Osiris has the winnoiv ia one hand, and 
the nook of attraction in the' other ; which are more distinctly expressed in the large 
bronze figure of him engraved in pi. ii. of vol i. of the Select Specimens, than in 
any other that we know. Even in^e common small iigures*it is strange that it 
should ever have been taken for a whip ; though it might reasonably have been 
taken for a flail, had the ancients used' such an instrument in thrashing com. 

^ Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas, 

Virgaque roratas laurea misit aquai* Ovid. Fast. lib. iv. ver. 727. 

3 Efl-T* X*?**'!' ^ wniBttHTn iaXoy ix too fiwfxw ed vxv 

OuffMV iireTtXouv xai towtw irifigaivovTiff nug va»oyT»s Atben. lib. ii. p 

409. 

♦ Oirfd. ibid. V. 792. et Cnippin. Not. in cund. To ipt/p wtSmM xai « kyft- 

In, hi it Kai naBapay xai ttytfiv Trit^aiui9r$ii0-av, Plutaroh. QlHMt Rom. i. 

Bei/Xojunvii h avror aSayawv woixo^ai, Vi/xra; ii; wvp iuiTtVi9tt « x«t 

rat Oyfiyig trupnac avw. Apollodor. Biblioth. lib. i. c. t, a. 2* 
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to have been commonly practised as modes of expiation or ex- 
tenuation for private or secret ofFences.* A solemn ablution^ 
too> always preceded inkiation into the Egyptian and Eleusinian 
mysteries;^ and when a Jewish proselyte was admitted, be was 
immersed ki the pres^ce of three witnesses, after being oircujn- 
cised^ but before he was allowed to make the oblation by which 
he professed himself a sul^ect of the true God. As this cere* 
mony was supposed to wash off all stains of idolatry, the person 
immersed was said to* be regenerated, and animated with a new 
soul ; to preserve which in purity, be abandoned every former 
connexion of country, relation, or fiiend.^ 

167. Purification by fire is still in use among the Hin- 
doos, as it wal amongHhe earliest Romans/ and also among 
the native Irish ; men, women, and children, and even cattle, iu 
Ireland, leaping over, or passing through the sacred bonfires an- 
nuafly kindled in honor of Baal/ an ancient title of the Sun, 
which seems to have prevailed in the Noxtheni as well as East- 
ern dialects : whence arose the compound titles of the Scandina- 
vian deities, Baldur, Habaldur, See. expressing different personi- 
fied attributes.^ This rite was probablj^ the abomination, so 
severely reprobated by the sacred historians of tlie Jews, of 
parents making tbeir sons anddaughters pass through 
the fire : for, in India, it is still perfonned by mothers passing 
through tlie flames with their children in tbeir arms ; ’ and though 
commentators have construed the expression in the Bible to 
mean the burning them alive, as offerings to Baal Moloch, it is 
more consonant to reason, as well as to history, to suppose that 
it alluded to this more innocent mode of purification and conse- 
cration to the Deity, which continued in use among the ancient 
inhobitants of Italy to the later periods of Heathenism; when it 
was performed exactly as it is now in Ireland, and held to be a 
holy and mystic means of communion with the great activemrin- 
ciple of the universe.* 


■ Ovid. ib. lib. V. 679. * Apuleii Sfetamorph. lib. ix. Diudor. Sic. lib. i. 

3 Marsliam Canon Chronic, s. b. p. 19S. 

♦ tlv^%onag vpo 7aiv ymcOsAuXiu^C 0 

yt$C vns ofl’iwo-iwp W9 rwfji.arm bixit. Dionys. Hal. A. B. 1. Ixxxviii. 

$ Collectan. de rcb. Hibernic. No. v. p. 64. 

6 01, Rudbeck. Atlant. P. ii. c. v. p. 140. 

^ Ayeen Akbery, and Afaurice’s Antiquities of India, vol. v. p. 1075. 

V Moxque per ardentes ftipula crqritantis acervos 
Trajicias celeri strenua nrabra pedc. , 

Expositus moa eat : moria mibi reitat origo. 

I'lirba facit dubiuni } coeptaque nostra tenet. 


m 
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168 • it must^ however^ be admitted that the Carthaginians 
and other nations of antiquity did occasionally Sacrifice their 
children to their gods, in the jsnost crud and barbarous manner ; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely any people whose history does not 
a^ord some instances of such abominable rites. Even the pa- 
triarch Abraham, when ordered to sacrifice his only son, does 
not appear to have been surprised or startled at it; neither could 
Jephtha have had any notion that such sacrifices were odious or 
even unacceptable to the Deity> or he vi^ould not have consi- 
dered his daughter ks included in his general vow, or imagined 
that a breach of it in such an instance could ^be a greater 
crime than fulfilling it. Another mode of mystic purification 
was the Taurobolium, A^lgobolium, oi^CrioboUum of the Mi- 
thraic rites ; which preceded Christianity but a short time in the 
Roman empire, and spread and fiorished with it. The catechu- 
men was placed in a pit covered with perforated boards ; upon 
which the victim, whether a bull, a goat, or a ram, was sacrifi- 
ced 80 as to bathe him in the blood which flowed from it. To 
this the compositions, so frequent in the sculptures of the third 
and fourth centuries, of MiUiras the Persian Mediator, or his 
female personification a winged Victory, sacrificing a bull, seem 
to allude:^ but all that we have seen are of late date, except a 
single instance of the Criobolium or Victory sacrificing a ram, 
on a gold coin of Abydos, in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, 
which appears anterior to the Macedonian conquest. 

169« The celestial or aetherial soul was represented in symbo- 
lical writing by the butterfly; an insect which first appears from 
the egg in the shape of a grub, crawling upon the earth, and 
feeding upon the leaves of plants. In this state it was aptly 
made an emblem of man in his earthly form ; when the setherial 
vigor and activity of the celestial soul, the divinse particula 
me^is, was clogged and encumbered with the material body. 
Iivifs next state, the grub becoming a chrysalis appeared, by its 
stilness, torpor, and insensibility, a natural image of death, or 


Omnia purgat edax ignis, vitiumque nietalJis 
Excoquit: idcirco cum ducQ pui^{t oves. 

An, quia cunctarum contraria scmina rcnim 
Sunt duo, discordes ignis ct unda del \ 

Junxeruiit elementa patres : aptumque putarunt 
igiiibus, et sparsa tangerc corpus aqua ? 

An, quod in Ills vits caussa ei hiec perdidft exul : 

Uis nova fit conjux : base di^Cmagna putant ? 

Ovid. Fact. lib. iv. 781. 

' See Bassire^ di Roma, taf. Iviii.Jx. &c. 
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ibe intermediate state bctwemi tbe cessation of the sital functions 
of the body, and the emancipatioa<tf the soul in the funeral pile: 
and tbe butterfly breaking from this tcnrpid chrysalis, and mount- 
ing in tbe air, worded a no less nataru -image of the celestial 
soul bursting from the restraints of matter, and mixiiig again 
with its native tether. Like other animal symbols, it was by 
degrees melted into the human form ; tbe original wings only 
being retained, to mark its meaning. ' So elegant an ali^ory 
would naturally be if favorite suli^et of art among a refined end 
ingenious people; and it accordingly appears to have been mere 
diversified aqd repeated by the Greek sculptors, than almost any 
other, which the system of emanations, so favorable to art, could 
afford. ' ^n^, however, a subject more applicable and interSBt- 
ing to individuals than communibes, there is no trace of it npon 
any coin, though it so constantly occurs upon gems. 

no. 'I'he fate of the terrestrial soul, tte regions to which it 
retired at the dissolution of the body, aiid the degree of sensibi- 
lity which it continued to enjoy, are subjects of much obscurity, 
and seem to have belonged to the poetry, rather thm to the reli- 
gion, of the ancients. In the Odyssey it is allowed a mere mi- 
serable existence in the darkness of - the polar regions, withont' 
any reward for virtue or punishmmit'for vice; tbe punirimtents 
described being evidently allegorical, -and perhaps of a different, 
though not inferior author. The mystic system does not appear 
to have been then known to tbe Greeks, who catched glimmer- 
ing lights and made up incoherent fables from various sources. 
Pindar, who is more systematic and consistent in his mythology 
than any other poet, speaks distmctly of rewards and pugish- 
ments; the latter of which be places in tbe central cavities the 
earth, and the former in the remom islands oi the ocean, on the 
other side of the globe; to which none were admitted, but souls 
that had transmigrated three times into different bodies, Y^d 
lived piously in each; after which they were to enjoy undistOcb- 
ed happiness in this state of ultimate bliss, under the mild rule 
of Rhadamanthfis, the associate of *KPONOS or Time.' A 
similar region of bliss in the extremiues of the earth is spoken 
of in the Odyssey; but not^as the retreat of the dead, but a 


* Olymp. ii. 108 — 123. &c. r r% ji 

Totffi ft Xa/xvn /Juf uivflc’tsiXiM; raf niMTaxarw. Id. apud Plotarcb. de 
Cons, ad Apoll. in ed. Ilejn. Finds inte>tngin. c tbrenU. i. 
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country which Menebrns was to visit while living.* Virgil has 
made up an incoherent mixtiire of fable and allegory, by bnngii^ 
the regions of recompense, as .well as tlajsc of punishment^ into 
the centre of the earth; and than giving them the ttlherial light 
of ihe celestial luminaries,* without which even his powers of 
description could not have embellished them to suit their pur- 
pose. He has, also, after Plato, ’ joined Tartarus to them, 
though it was not part of the regions regularly allotted to the 
dead by the ancient Greek inythologists ; but a distinct and se* 
parate world beyond chaos, as far from earth, as earth from 
heaven.^ According to another poetical idea, the higher parts 
of the sublunaiy regions were appropriated to the future residence 
of the souls of the great and good, who^stlone seelned deserving 
of immortality/ 

171. Opinions so vague and fluctuating had of course but 
little energy ; and accordingly we never find either the hopte of 
reward, or the fear of punishment after death, seriously employ- 
ed by the Greek and Homan moralists as reasonable motives for 
human actions ; or considered any otherwise than as matters of 
pleasing speculation or flattering error/ Among the barbarians 
of the North, however, the case was very different. They all 
implicitly believed that their valor in this life was to be rewarded 
in the next, with what they conceived to be the most exquisite 
of all possible enjoyments. Every morning they were to fight 
a great and promiscuous batde; after wliich Odin was to restore 
the killed and wounded to their former strenglb and vigor, aud 
provide a sumptuous entertaioment for them in bis ball, where 
they were to feed upon the flesh of a wild boar, and drink mead 
and ale out of the skulls of their enemies till night, when they 
were to be indulged with beautiful women/ Mankind in general 

' rfdyss. 561. * Solemqae Buum, 5\ia »dcta noiunt J£xl, v\. 041. 

p. 85. 

4 ■ ■ — ■ Xlf^fiv Xflio; fo^i^oto. Hesiod. Theog. v. 720. 

Too-ffoy evfgO* ai’Siw, off®v ovMWg terr* awo yairit> IIoniST. II. ©. 

Milton’s Hell is taltcn from the Tartarus of Hesiod, or whoever was the aathor of 
the Theogony which bears his name. aHii descriptions of Chaos are also drawn from 
the same source. 

5 Qus niger astriferis connecti(u^ axlbus aer, 

Quodque patet terras interlunaeque meatus, 

Semidei manes habitant, quos i^ea virtus 
Innocuos vitse patientes astheris iini 
Fecit, et stemos animam collegit in orbes. 

^ ^ Lucan. Pharsal. ii. 6. 

6 juvenal. Sat. ii. 149. Lucan. Phars.r.^’458. 

Mallet Introd. u TIlLL^e Danemarc. 
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in all stages of society are spt to fashion their belief to. their dis* 
positions, and thus to make their reli^on a admuliss instead of 
a curb to their passionsA 

172 > As fire was supposed tor be the mednim tbroa^i wliich 
the soul passed from one state to asothm’. Mercury the oi^> 
doctor was nearly related to Vulcan, fito general personific^tioB 
of that dement. The .^yptians called him his son;' and the 
Greeks, in some instances, represented him not only with the 
same cap, but also with the same feaitureA$ «o that they are oady 
to he distinguished by the adscitittoua ^mbtds.* He has also, 
for the same ^ason, a near affinity widi Hercules, considered as 
the persomficatibn of the dinmal sua.^ wherefore they were not 
only worsbippdd togethel' in the same temple,* but blended into 
the same figure, called a Hermheracles from its having the cha* 
raderistic forms or symbols of both mixed.*' 

173. As the operations of both ait and nature were sttf^rosed 
to be equally carried on by means of fire, Vulcan is spoken of 
by the poets, sometimes as the husband of Grace or El^aoce,* 
and sometimes of Venus or Nature;* the first of which appears 
to have been his diaracter in the primary, and the second in the 
mystic or philosophical religion of the Greeks: for the whole of 
the song of Demodacus in the CMyssey, here alluded to, is an 
interpcdation of a much later date;? and die story which it con- 
tains, of Vulcan detecting Mara and Veans, md cmffining them 
in invisible chains, evidhqtly a mystic allegory, signifying die 
active and pasnve powms of .destrnction and generation fixed in 
their mutual operation by the invidble exertions of the universd 
agent, fire. It was probably composed as a hymn to Vulcan, 
and inserted by some rhapsodist, who. did not understand the 
character of the Homeric language, with whkh the Attic con- 
traction ‘HiMs for HiiMf is utterly incompatible. 

174. The Egyptian worship, being under the direction a 
permanent Hierarchy, was more fixed and systematic than 

of the Greeks ; though, owing to its early subversion, we have 
less knowledge df it. Hence the dfSerent personifications of 
fire were by them more accurately discriminated; Pbtbas, whom 
the Greeks call Hephaistus. and the Latins Vulcan, being the 
primitive universal element^ *or principle of life and motion in 
matter ; Anubis, whom they call Hermes and Mercury, the Mi- 


' t 

1 Sjncell. Chron. p. 124. 9 *^ * See coins of JEternia, Lipaia, &c. 

3 'HmxXim;; h Noivs; mat itpog vao;. Paus. 

4 Cicer. ad Attic, lib. i. ep* 'a ^ lliari z. 3S2. 

6 Odyss. e. 206. ^ Odyss.. 0. 2W‘369. 
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nister of Fate ; and Tboth^ tvhom they called by the same titles, 
the parent of Arts and Sciences. Phthas was said to be the 
father of all their Cabiri or chief gods;^ and his name signified 
the Ordinator or Regulator, as it does still in the modern 
Coptic. His statues were represented lame, to signify that fire 
acts not alone, but requires the sustenance of some extraneous 
matter;^ and he was fabled by the Greek mythologists to have 
delivered Minerva from the head of Jupiter; that is, to have 
been the means by which the wisdom of tlie omnipotent Father, 
the pure emanation of the Divine Mind, was brought into ac- 
tion , 

175. This pure emanation, which the ^^gyptians called 
Neith,^ was considered as the goddess b<^ of Force and'Wisdom, 
the first in rank of the secondary deities,^ and the only one en- 
dowed with all the attributes of the supreme Deity for as wis- 
dom is the most exalted quality of the mind, and the Divine Mind 
the perfection of wisdom, all its attributes are the attributes of 
wisdom ; under whose direction its power is always exerted. Force 
and wisdom, therefore, when considered as attributes of the 
Deity, stre the same; and Bellona and Minerva are but different 
titles for one personification. Both the Greeks and Egyptians 
considered her as male and female;^ and upon monuments of 
art still extant, or accurately recorded, she is represented with^ 
almost every symbol of almost every attribute, whether of crea- 
tion, preservation, or destruction/ 

] 7b, Before the human form was adopted, her proper sym- 
bol was the owl ; a bird which seems to surpass all other crea- 
tures in acuteness and refinement of organic perception ; its eye 
being calculated to discern objects, which to all others are en- 
veloped in darkness ; its ear to hear sounds distinctly, when no 


VHerodot. lib. iii. 37. 

« Jablunski Fantli. i£gypt. lib. i. c. ii. s. 11 et 18. 

3 ‘h Tfjf TToXfujff ap^»jyoff tarn Aiyvirrt>rri fjuv rovyofjut ‘EXXTiviaT* it, ixiivivv 
Xoyo;, AOtjvu, Platon. Tim. p. 4*^. 

♦ Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas hoDurcs. « Horat. lib. i. Ode xii. 

^ — ■ ■ Ewe I fjuvya Ztvg Toys Ovyareftw 

Awxtv A$»v»ta, TTKTpma vayTU 

CalUmach. ii; Xoov. rtif IlaXX. v. 132. 

® Apffnv mt 0ti\vc Orph. Hymn, sig A9nr, Jablonsk. Panth. iEgypt. lib. i. c. 
iii. s. (). 

7 The celebrated statue of her at Athens by Phidias held a spear, near nvhich was 
a serpent. Pausan. lib. i. c. xxiv. A ^sacred serpcfit was also kept in her great 
ten^le in tlie Acropolis. Aristoph. LyySLrat. v. 758. 

Kat aBhvus (ayaX^) ifftaXacriy xeei raurng ’Tytfia; . Pausan. in Attic, c. xxiii. 1 . 6. 

See also medals of Atheffs, in which almost every symbol occasionally accompa- 
nies the owl. , 
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Other can perceive them at all ; and ks nostrils to discriminate 
effluvia with such nicety, that it has beendeenied prophetic from 
discovering the putriditytof deatb,^even in the first stages of dis- 
ease.^ On some very ancient Phcenician coins, we find the owl 
with the hook of attraction and winnow of separation under its 
wing to show the dominion of Divine Wisdom over both; while 
on tiie reverse is represented the result of this dominion, in the 
symbolical composition of a male figure holding a bow in Im 
hand, sitting upon tha back of a winged horse terminating in the 
tail of a dolphin ; beneath which are waves and another fidi.* 
A similar meaning was veiled under the fable of Minerva’s putt 
ting the bridl 2 into the mouth of Pegasus, ^ or Divine Wisdom 
controlling and regulati^^ the waters when endued with motion. 

177. The ^Egyptians are said to have represented the perva^ 
ding Spirit or ruling providence of the Deity by the black beetle, 
whioh frequents the shores of the Mediterranean sea/ and which 
some have supposed to be an emblem of the Sun.^ it occurs 
very frequently upon Phoenician, Greek, and Etruscan, as well 
as Egyptian sculptures ; and is sometimes with the owl, and 
sometimes with the head of Minerva^ upon tlie small l)(ass coins 
of Athens* It is of the androgynous class, and lays it eggs in 
a ball of dung or other fermentable matter, which it had pre* 
viously collected, and rolled backwards and forwards upon the 
sand of the sea, until it acquired the proper form and consis- 
tency ; after which it buries it in the sand, where the joint opera- 
tion of heat and moisture matures aiul vivifies the germs into 
new insects.^ As a symbol, therefore, of the Deity, it might 
naturally have been employed to signify the attribute of Divine 
Wisdom, or ruling Providence, wUeb directs, regulates, and em- 
ploys the productive powers of nature. 

178 . When the animal symbols were changed for the human, 
Minerva was represented under the form of a robust female 


^ Of this we hare known instances, in which the nocturnal clamors of the screech* 
owl have really foretuld death, according to the f ulgar notion. 

^ See Dutens M^dailles Phonic, pi. i. v. i« 

3 Pausan. lib. ii. c. iv. 

^ Horapoli. 1. i. c. x. 

^ Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. S80.* 

^ To naiBapov ym; cvx iv nv apftvac aravra; ee^icvat tov yovoy n; rtiv 

or^ipdveioupfyqy i’KnVt h %v\itoovfftif ayrifittlnv wSox/yrcf, us-irtp ioxtt rov ovpavoy h uXio; 
lie roi/yayrtoy TriptaTgefov, avro; avo iva-fjuuy tm ttyetTohas ^(pofAtyof. Plutarch, de^ 
Is. et Osir. ) • 

Toy ^l flXiov Tw xayQapfff (aTtnxm^oy ol ^t^yertot)' tvttin xi/xXertptf itt me fiostag oyflow 
ff'XjnfJM yrXao-ttju.ivo;, etVTtTrpoowiroff KuXiydit* tuu i^etiAtfun juwv Oiro yns Garipov 4*i too 
iTovf Tjutnjixa TO ^wovVoi/to Cirip y»if iiairuffBctt, o-Trfppwivjy ti my o-fsbupay xai ymn^f 
xa. BnKvy xav^.'tpov fxn yTvicrd<t;. Clem, Alex. Strom, lib. v. c. ir. 
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figur<^^ with a severe, bat elegant and intelligent countenance, 
armed with a helmet, sliield, and breast-plate, the emblems 
of preservation ; and most frequently with a spear, the emblem, 
as well as the instrument, of deatriictioii. The helmet is usually 
decorated with some animal symbol ; such as the owl, the ser« 
pent, the ram, the grjplion, or the sphinx ; which is a species of 
gryphon, having the head of the female personification, instead 
pf that of the eagle, upon the body of the lion. Another kind 
of grj'pbon, not unfrequent upon the helmets of Minerva, is 
composed of the eagle and horse,* signifying the dominion of 
water instead of fii« : whence came the symbol of the flying 
horse, already noticed. In other instances the feihale head and 
breast of die sphinx are joined to the botfy of a herse; which, in 
these compositions is always nuile, as well asthat of the lion in the 
sphinx ; so as to comprehend the attributes of both sexes,* In 
die stand of a mirror of very ancient sculpture belonging to*Mr. 
Payne Knight is a figure of Isis upon the back of a omnkey 
with a sphinx on each side of her bead, and another in her hand, 
the tail of which terminates in a phallus ; so that it is a com* 
pound symbol of the same kind as the chimaera and others be* 
fore noticed. 'I'he monkey very rarely occurs in Greek sculp- 
tures, but w'as a sacred animal among the ^Egyptians, as it still 
continues to be in some parts of Tartary and India; but on ac- 
count of what real or imaginary property is now uncertain. 

179. The asgis or breast-plate of Minerva is, as the name 
indicates, the goat-skin, the symbol of the productive power, 
fabled to have been taken from the goat which suckled Jupiter; 
that is, from the great nutritive principle of nature. It is always 
surrounded with serpents, and generally covered with plumage ; 
and in the centre of it is the Gorgo or Medusa, which appears 
to have been a symbol of the Moon,^ exhibited sometimes with 
the character and expression of the destroying, and sometimes 
with those of the generative or preserving attribute ; the former 
of wbich is expressed by the title of Gorgo, and the latter by 
that of Medusa.^ It is sometimes represented wotii serpents, 
and sometimes with fish, in .the hair ; and occasionally with al- 

* Sec Medals of Vclia, &c. 

* Hence the avipotr^iyyi; of Herodotus, lib. ii. 

3 Tof yoviov TMV o-tXijvijv ro ly awTTj Ttpoo-wnor, Orph, in Clem. Alex. Strom* lib. ▼. 

p. 675. 

^ IDPFfl is said to have been a barbarian title of ^Minerva, as BENAEIA and 
AiK'JTNNA were of Diana. Paliephat. xxxii. MEAOTSAisthe participle of 
the verb MEAtl to govern or take care of. In a beautiful intaglio, Uie work of An- 
leros, beloiigiftg to Mr. Pa^c Knight, Perseus sustams the Medusa in his hand, 
nJiiic flic Gorgo occupies the ccQt|e of a shield, on which he rests his hiirpe. 
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moat every .^mbd 9S tfae paattve geaenrtive or fjtroductive power; 
it being the female peraonification of the Disk, by which almost 
all the nations of antiquity represented the Sun and this female 
peraonification was the symbol ef* the Moon. Aiipong tfae Ro- 
mans, tbegdden bulla or disk was wwm by the young men, and 
the crescent by the women, as it stiU is in tfae Son^ of Rafy ; and 
it seems that file same symbolical amulets were in use among 
the ancient inhabitants 'of the British 'idands ; several of both 
having been found made of thin beaten gold bofit in England and 
Ireland ; which were evidently intended to be hung round the 
neck.* Each symbol, too, occasionally appears worn in like 
manner upoif tfae figures of Juno or Ceres, which cannot always 
be discrimiiiaied ; and «he Dnk between horns, which seem to 
form a crescent, is likewise upon the head of Isis and Osiris, as 
well as upon those of their ammal ayndools, the cow and bull.t 
180 . 'Fhe sgis emjfdoyed occasbtially by Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Apollo, in the Iliad, seems to have bwn something very 
difibrent from the qrmbolical breast-plate or thorax, whi^ ap- 
pears in monuments of art now extant ; it being borne and not 
worn ; and used to excite courage orinstil fear, and not for de- 
fence.* The name iBgis, however, atill seems to imply that it is 
derived from the same source and composed of the same mate- 
rial ; though instead of serpents, or tofiiCT symbolical ornaments, 
it appears to have been decorated with goideu tassels or knobs ^ 
hmging loosely from it ; the shaking and rattling of wiiicli pro- 
duced file effects above mentioned.’ Vulcan is said to have 


* See authorities before cited. 

naiovi; <rij8oi;0’i tov ayoXps ^ 'HXiw Umoviicev Qitrxos jSpoixvf jiAm^ov 

|uX9u. Max. Tyr. Dissert viti. 

^ One three inches diam<^ter, found in the Isle of Man, is in the collection of 
Mr. Payne Knight, and anotlw, found in Lancashire, in that of the late C. Town- 
Icy, esq. , 

* Mitcs|v h Tw» xfpiw, irau iiXioy nuxX^ »» 

Of 9*1 f oAX* if youfatri xtt/xrv«i« Herodot. lib, iL 133. 

4 MfTts h yXAVjtififfip 

* Aiyti' fgtvifjtaf 


Xvf mtfavffouou iuFO-oTO Xaov 
Orfvvovcr* «y 3i a‘9tYo; w^ortv huoa-rou 
KapSt^, XnxToy iroX«|u.( B. 44Gh 

ZiVC it Kfmins^ ai9igt mmij 

Avroe f^ipAvnr 

Te; affarq; xoTiwr. A. 16(j. 

Sec alM 0.308 and 818.* ^ 

5 Atyi^' tyovv' cpi'ttjioy, ayqpaov, aBavarni n 
Txc hcATov BvTtom vayxft/a-tot qffcdms, 
lIctvTi; ii^rXixfij’ «x<STop.pow.: B. 447. 
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made it for Jupiter;* and to have furnished it with all those ter- 
rific attributes, which became so splendid and magnificent when 
personified in poetry. 

181 . Stripped, however, of aU this splendor and magnificence, 
it was probably nothing more than a symbolical instrument, sig- 
nifying originally the motion of the elements, like the sistrum of 
Isis, the cymbals of Cybele,* the bells of Bacchus, 8ic. ; whence 
Jupiter is said to have overcome the Titans with his aegis, as Isis 
drove away Typhon with her sistrum and the ringing of bells 
and clatter of metals were almost universally employed as a 
mean of consecration, and a charm against the destroying and 
inert powers.^ Even the Jews welcomed the iie>V Moon with 
such noises which the simplicity of the early ages employed 
almost everywhere to relieve her during eclipses, supposed then 
to be morbid affections brought on by the influence of an ad- 
verse power. Ibe title Priapus, by which the generative attri- 
bute is distinguished, seems to be merely a corruption of BPIA- 
TITOS clamorous ; the B and 17 being commiitable letters, and 
epithets of similar meaning being continually applied both to 
Jupiter and Bacchus by the poets.^ Many priapic figures, too, 
still extant, have bells attached to them;^ as the symbolical sta- 
tues and temples of tlie Hindoos have; and to wear them was a 
part of the worship of Bacchus among the Greeks whence we 
sometimes find them of extremely small size, evidently meant to 
be worn as amulets with the phalli, lunulse, 8cc. The chief 
priests of the Egyptians, and also the high priest of the Jews, 


* Ex* r flevptv 

^avt|V, aptTrpcvt’, h npa 

'HfaMTTo; diuKi ^ojSoy avSpvy, O. 308. 

AfApi i' ap* w/t40f(rty finXiT* aiyt^a Bvc^vot^'O'av 
AeivriVf vt yrfgt fjuf irayr^ fofiog tart^aywrar 
£y i* *v r AXxtif iv it xpi/oitro-a Iwxif* 

Ev ri ropyciff xi^aXii ^livoio yrrXcvpov, 

Aeivti Tt, cfAtphn Tt, Ato; rtpa; atytoxoio, £• 738. 

^ 2o< fJtey xa^apxai, Marip, wapet 

MiyuXoi pojxfioi wfxfittXwy. Pindar, a^. Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 
3 Toy yap Tv^uya roig <r«o’Tgp*f airorpivt;y xat ayaxpoi/i0’9a(, jiiXot/VTCf, 0 T» Ti|f 
avyitovtrns xai av9is ayaXutt rny fwiv, xai awrnff-t vtif xiyturiwf 

n ycvaorif. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ Schol. in Theocrit. Idyl. ii. 36. 

— — — — — Temesaeaque concrcpat sra, 

£t rogat ut tectis exeat umbra »uis. Ovid. Fast. ▼. 441. 

5 Numer. c. x. v. 10. 

® Such as cpijS^rpAiTii;, epiy^owsg^ /^pofjLio;, fitc. 

^ ^Bronzi d* £rco]ano, t. vi. lav. xcviii.^* 

* *AiiiWiTiawn ^£— — ^triXinq xw^wyo^epiiff’dai, tutt xara Taf 

Mcgastbcn. apu(f Suab. lib. xv. p. 712. 
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hung them,' usi sacred emblems, to their sacerdotal garments ;* 
and the Bramins still continue to nug a small bell at the, inter- 
vals of their prajrers, ablutions, and other acts of mystic devo- 
tion, The l^ctdaemonians bqjit upon a brass vessel or pan, on 
the death of their kings and we sbU retajinthecostom of tolling 
a bell on such occasions; though the reason of it is not gene- 
rally knowp, any more than that of other remnanjts of ancient 
ceremonies still existing.^ 

182. An opiniontvery generally prevailed among the ancients, 
that all the constituent parts of the great machine of the universe 
were mutually dependent upon each other; and that the luii|i- 
iiaries of heaven, while they contributed to fecundate and or- 
ganise terrest|;ial matter, were in their turn nourished and, sus- 
tained by exhalations drawn from the humidity of the earth and 
its atmosphere. Hence the iEgyptians placed the personi^ca- 
tions of the Sun and Moon in boats while tlie Greeks, among 
whom the horse was a symbol of humidity^ placed them in cha- 
riots, drawn sometimes byr^o, sometimes by three, and some- 
times by four of these animals ; which is the reason of the mim- 
ber of Bigse, Trigse, and Quadrigsei»^bicb we find upon coins : 
for they could not have had any reference to the public games, 
as has been supposed ; a great, part of them having been struck 
by states, which, not being of Hellenic origin, bad never the 
privilege of entering the lists on those occasions. The vehicle 
itself appears likewise to have been a symbol of the passive ge- 
nerative power, or the means by which the emanations of the 
Sun acted; whence the Delpbiatis called Venus by the singular 
title of The Chariot but the samt^ meaning is mOre frequently 
expressed by the figure called a Victory accompanying ; and by 
the fish, or some other symbol of the waiEbrs under it. In some 
instances we ha^e observed composite symbols signifying both 
attributes in this situation; such as the lion destroying the bull, 


’ Plutarch. SyrapOsirtc. lib, !v. qu. S. Exod. c* uviuk 
* Schol. in Theoc^t- !• c. ' - 

3 ** It is said/’ says the Golden Legend Wynkyn de Worde^ ” the evil spiry^ 
tes that bell in the regypn of th’ tyre doubte inoche when they here the belles ron- 
gen : and this is the cause why the belles ben rongen wh<# it thondreth, and when 
greteteiiipeste and outrages of wetbeiiaippea,to the end that the feindes and wycked 
spirytes shold be abashed and flee, and cease of the mo vying of the tempeste.*' 


p. 90. itL. ^ 

Exciva (xn yap (ret ^ag-fxaTet) vf «} a-iStipou Tri^ct yf. Luciao. 

Philops. 15. I , 

4 'hXiov ftas o'lTitiVfiy ot/y^ Ap/xartv ffXiioif oyitfxatri vrptit%tty ats, 

rttviTTOjottvoi fuy Cypov tpe^v aurwv xatfivio-tv, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. • 

5 L Out* 61X991;; iXiyx,** Xiipouvra;, ot* 7 *jy A«yo^iT'i» apfxa xc»Xov;riv. Plu- 


tarch. Amator. p. 769. 
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or the ScjIIa ;* >vhich is a combination of emblems of the same 
kind as those which compose the sphinx and chimaera, and has no 
resemblance whatever to the fabulous monster described in the 
Odyssey. 

183 . Almost every other symbhl is occasionally employed as an 
accessary to the chariot, and among them the thunderbolt; which 
is sometimes borne by Minerva and other deities, as well as 
by Jupiter; and is still oftener represented alone u))on coins; 
having been an emblem, not merely of the j^estroying attribute, 
but of the Divine nature in general : whence the Arcadians sa- 
crificed to thunder, lightning, and tempest and the incarnate 
Deity, in an ancient Indian poem, says, I am ^he thunder- 
bolt.” I am the fire residing in the bodies of all things which 

have life.”^ In the South-Eastern parts ^f Europe, which fre- 
quently suffer from drought, thunder is esteemed a grateful ra- 
ther than terrific sound, because it is almost alw^ays accompanied 
with rain; which scarcely ever falls there without it.^ This 
rain, descending from ignited clouds, was supposed to be im- 
pregnated with electric or Atherial fire, and therefore to be more 
nutritive and prolific than any other water whence the thunder- 
bolt was employed as the emblem of fecundation and nutrition, 
as well as of destruction. Tiie coruscations which accompany 
its explosions being thought to resemble the glimmering flashes 
which proceed from burning sulphur ; and the smell of the fixed 
air arising from objects stricken by it being the same as that 
which arises from the mineral, men were led to believe that its 
fires were of a sulphurous nature:^ wherefore the flames of sul- 
phur were employed in all lustrations, purifications, &c., y as 
having an affinity with divine or stherial fire; to which its name 


' See coins of Agrigentum, Heraclea in Italy, Allifa, &c. * 

* Kui 0vova‘i auroSi wrpairaic, xat 9vtKKeuf, %en jSfovTai c* Pansao. lib. vii. c. 29. 

3 l^agvat Geeta, p. 86 and 113. 

Al vvp ua-h Fharnut. de Nat. Deor. c. ii. 

^ Grateful 118 thunder in Bummer, »a simile of Tasso’s; who, notwithstanding 
his frequent and close imitations ofdhe ancients, has copied nature more accurately 
than any Epic poet except Homer. 

^ Ta avrpuuuut wf ittvrw xaXoi/^’iv el yiwpyei, um — roir 

^povraif ffdkutmmu ywniMT ama li n rns 0ip/uierqTcr 

re lupai/vioy vvp axptfitt^ not Uvrarnri Bavpuitrwn co-ti. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. 
iv. qu. 2. 

^ A9qx* apyriTa xipavvov 

Acivq wpTo 9iioie xaio/ucffSie. Iliad. 0. 

^ Cuperent lustrari, si quadaientur 

*Stt)phura cum tedis, et si foret humida laurui. 

JovcDal.Sat.H. v. 167# 
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in the Greek language has been supposed to refer.' To lepre* 
sent ^e thunderbolt, the ancient artists joined two obelisks 
pointing contrary way< from one centre, with spikes or arrows 
diverging from them ; thus sigitifying its luminous essence and 
dertructive power. Wings were sometimes added, to signify its 
swiftness and activity; and the obelisks were twisted into spiral 
forms, to show the whirl in die air caused by the vacuum pro> 
ceeding from the explosion; the origin of which, as well as the 
prc^uctive attribute' was signified by the aquatic plants, from 
which they sprang.^ 


DEFENCE OF PLAGIARISM. 


JMuch has lately been said respecting the plagiarisms of 
Lord Byron; and reference has been made to composi- 
tions, in prose more particularly, to prove the case against 
him. 1 am inclined to doubt the fairness of that criticism. 
Are not the mightiest prodnctions ^of genius effected by 
comparison, by combining impressions made on the mind 
by external objects, or by resources originally emanating 
from the labors and writings of others, and from historical 
facts and relations ? Nor can 1 easily lie persuaded that 
the last are not legitimate sources of composition, when 1 
consider that to them we either are, or appear to be, in- 
debted for the noblest poems. The Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer are, wjth every presumption of truth, supposed to 
be founded on historic^ facts, h^hly embellished with the 
ornaments of poetry, and owing many of their graces to 
the fictions of imagination. Ifet could we believe, as some 
have endeavotyed to maintain, ^^at the war of Troy and 
the whole scries of events and circumstances connected 
with it never existed but in tim mind of the poet, I doubt 
whether the bard would V* at all raised in our estimation 


* Oijuitti xai TO 9ti0f wyofjLej^$ai T^ o/utotoTijTt rnf itatOfJLnaroig nipavmt 

Plutordi. Sjmposmc. lib. iv. qu. 2. " 

^ See coins of Syracuse, Seleocia, Al^nder 1. king ^of Epirus, Elis, &c« Upon 
some of the most ancient of the latter, however, It is more sim^y composed of flames 
only, diverging both ways. 
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by such an admission. The iBneid is not only founded on 
historical facts and relations connected with the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but is largely indebted to Hhem for its poetical 
embellishments, for its ticti^ttus graces, and for the con- 
struction of its plan, and on many occasions copies the 
incidents, if not the language, of Homer. The tragedies of 
the ancients are generally composed from the writings of 
that great poet, or from historical circumstances of Grecian 
history, either transmitted in writing, of subjects of tradi- 
tional relation at the time. And assuredly a poem, which 
has reality for its basis and support, and which is adorned 
and ennobled by the imagination of the poet ivith all the 
variety of fictitious ornament and aH the charms of com- 
position, ought not to be less interesting or praiseworthy 
than what is merely fabulous. What says Horace ? 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Nec circa vilem patulum^ue moraberis orbem ; 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidiis 
Interpres ; nec desilies imitator in arctum. 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 

And his poems abound in references and allusions to the 
writings of Homer, Euripides, and Pindar, with not imfre- 
qucnt imitations and occasional plagiarisms, since we must 
so call them, from those immortal bards. 

In the Supplices of Euripides occurs the following pas- 
sage; 

yup oure o’wjj.xTa 

"ASixet Sixxlotg Tov (rofoy o’Ufipuyyuyiii, 

EuSttipiovouvTa; S’ eSc ^o/3ou; XT*<rSett fiXouf, 

Koivis yag 6 Ssog ris ijyoujafyo;, 

Toig rod vocouvro; 7rq|xet(r»v Sico^Tev 
Tov ov votroOvTa, xovSh ^Ssxijxotu. 

The second Ode of the third book of Horace has towards 
its termination the following sentence : 

* Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanutn sub tisdem 
Sit trabihus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaseUim. Stepe Diespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit int^fum.’ 

A strong analogy may be traced in both, and an almost 
literal translation in one part. The case stands nearly 
thus. . Adrastus solicits the aid of ThOseus in recovering 
the bodies of the 4^rgivc lea^rs slain under the walls of 
Thebes. Theseus, t^flcr a beautiful dissertation on the 
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bounty of Providence, in bestowing on man the gifts of 
speech and knowledge, the fruits of the earth, the benefits 
of commerce, the means of ascertaining things unknown by 
the inspection of entrails and the fli^t of birds, upbraids 
Adrastus as belonging to that class of mortals, who deem 
themselves wiser than the gods, becadse in misinterpre- 
tation of the oracle of Apollo, which had pronounced ttmt 
he should give them to a lion and a boar, he had married 
his daughters to Tydeus and Polynices, and thus ruined 
the fortunes of his house by espousing them to stran- 
gers (here •Musgrave prefers »s to «f 

6ewy). It beQame boW wise man to unite pure with impure 
blood, but rather to secure friends enjoying the favor of 
Heaven, of whose assistance he might avail himself in 
tin\e of fear or danger; for that God, or Jupiter, who 
governs the common fortunes of mankind, was apt to con- 
found in the same destruction him not laboring under any 
divine malediction, and who had committed no injustice, 
with him whose guilt had rendered him obnoxious to punish- 
ment. 

Horace, in the true spirit of a lyric bard, quits the com- 
mendation of valor and patriotism, which open a path to 
Heaven for those deserving immortality, and says that 
faithful silence also has its reward — silence in affairs of 
state, it is presumed he means ; and goes on to say : “ I will 
forbid him who violates the sacred mysteries of Ceres, or 
the religion of silence, to remain under the same roof, or to 
loosen the fragile bark with me. Often Jupiter neglected 
has added the innocent to the guilty.” It is evident that 
Horace had in. view the sentiment of the dramatist. He 
would not unite pure with impure blood, nor for a moment 
trust himself in company with one who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to punishment by violating the mysteries of 
Ceres. Therei»vould be peril in being under the same roof 
with such a person ; and to embark vrith him on the same 
vessel would be to augment the perils of a voyage, as from 
him only.contamiuation was to be expected, not assistance 
in time of difficulty or danger. — ^Then comes the more imme- 
diate and palpable imitation. *' Often Jupiter has added 
the innocent to the guilty.” The Latin expressions integrum 
and incesto are not snsceptibi^ of a literal translation, and , 
bear a closer affinity to to5 vovoum; aifd to nm\ivT» than 
those which I have used ; and vovouvro; must be trans- 

lated with a reference to those calamities to which the off- 
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spring of (Edipus were rendered obnoxious by their father’s 
guilt. I 

The 12th Ode of Horace Bf ok the 1st begins : 

* Quern viriim aut heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia siiraes celebrare Clio? 

Quern Deuni? Cujtis recinet jocosa 
Nomen Imago?* 


The Carmen II. of Pindar commence^ thus : 

*Avct^i^op[uiyyeg vfivoi, 

TIvol flfiov, TiV 

TiVa S’ Avipst KsXAiyilTOlusv ; 

Here the imitation is too close to reqWre tracing ; but it is 
otherwise in the following example, where the resemblance 
exists rather in the sentiment and turn of thought than in 
the expressions ; and is perhaps attributable to the prqya- 
lence of Grecian literature in the mind of the poet, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the dramatic writers in particu* 
lar. And it is probable that he was unconscious from 
what source he had drawn the lines referred to at the time 
of their composition. I allude to the sentiments put into 
the mouth of Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, who bad 
previously expressed her apprehension of being carried as 
a slave of the detested Helen, the cause of the overthrow 
of Troy, to the banks of the Eurotas, rather than to the 
more fortunate regions now described. 

Tiv /7)]Vr<o5 (Tifi^vav 
KprjTrlS’ *0\upi>7rov xaXXio-Tcty, 

’'OAjSci) ^plSstv fifietv 
c’ £u9aXsi t’ suxetpirla. 

Ta$E hsvrepi jxoi jctsra rav iegav 

Kai rav AWmiotv 
4^oivlxocs ivTYipy^ yiipwt^ 

SixeXcloy ogioov kxovoo, 

Kywo'O’gtrflai, (TTS^avoi^ t aperat,-, 

Tav T iyx^iiTTBVOViroiy yav ^ 

*Iovlcp mUaSon vovTcp, &c. 

Horace, in the 6tb Ode of his second Book, addresses Sep- 
timius in a strain of regret, when they were preparing to 
accompany Augustus on an 4|xpedition, that they were to 
incur the perils and privations of a voyage to Spain and 
the chaoce^f being dhgulphed in the Syrtes, then indulging 
the desire of bis heart in«these beautiful stanzas : 
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Tibur Argcopoutum colono 
Sit niee sedrs utinam senects ; 

Sit modus la^so marisel^viarum 
MiUtieqtid: 

Unde si Parcse prohibent iniquee ; 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 
Fiiimen, et regnata petam Laconi 
lUira Pnalanto. 

Ille terrarum mihi prater omnes 
AngiilusTidet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt, viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro, &c. 

Although (he imitation here is not servile, the line of thought 
and turn of.expreasiou is similar; and I cannot doubt that 
the lyric bard was indebted in this instance to the choral 
strains of tile dramatist. 

.Other instances may doubtless be adduced. Then ought 
we eagerly to convict Lord Byron, who has a right to claim 
originality of genius as much as most Euglish poets, because 
he may occasionally have borrowed from writers ancient or 
modem; or can we pretend too severely to criticise even 
that more servile imitator Gray for having done what the 
acknowledged master in the art of poetry did not scruple 
to do before him ? Gray may perhaps be accused of being 
too close a copyist, trusting little to his own'powers, and 
building the structure of his celebrity on the authority of 
others. A line of conduct which may be said to argue want 
of confidence rather than sterflity of genius. Take the fol- 
lowing example : 

To eaclihis sufferings, all are men 
Confinin’d alike to grow, 

Tl]e,tender for another's pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own ! 

’H woAojxopffor flv yn^tf 
^11 nhu/ioy^ov dfitflam ; 

Xpam Se ri • 

JtfinroTfMr dwSpao'ty ianytlv ; - 

Evr^es, Iphig. in Aulu. 

»• 


G. C. F. 
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Cap. II. 4. Summam eruditionem (iraci sitarq censebant 
in nei^orum vocUmtjue cantibus : igitur el l^aminondas—Jidibus 
praclare cecinisse dicitur; Themisloclesque aliquot ante avnis^ 
quum in epulis recusasset lyram, habitus est indoctiorJ] Non 
gusdem significatioiiis sunt base duo: ante niultos annos, et 
multis ante annis, Illud ita dictum esse constat^ ut statim*a 
pnesenti tempore retro numeremiis astateni^ (iit in hoc : Ante 
multos eum vidi annos ) hoc autem hunc in modum, ut res non 
ad praesens sed ad praetcritum tempos referatur (velut in his : 
Decern ante annis aliud egi^ aliud tribus annhpost). Qua- 
propter lectionem vulg.^ quam H'liestius retinuit, aliquot ante 
annos correxit Wolfius sic : aliquot ante annis. Ceterum 
tirones sciant, aliquot annos saepe esse satis longam annoruni 
serieiHj ut aliquantum et aliquanto didiceruut significare bonam 
partem. 

Cap. III. 6. In quo eo magis tiobis est elahorandum, dum^ 
quod multi jam esse Latini libri dicuntur scripti inconsiderate^ 
ab optimis llli quidem viris,sed non satis eruditis,^ In editione 
priori Wolfius retiiiuit JZ/is, pro quo Emesti^jain inaluit iliif 
ut ad libros pertinerct. D^efendebat autem Wolfius lectionem 
vulgatani sic : primum^ quidem post pronomen illis* positiim esse 
trajectione quadam pro hac formula loqueudi ; Ab optimis quidem 
illis virisj sed non satis eruditis; deinde, multa esse Ciceronis 
loca^ ubi ille sine honoris testificatione posituni reperiatur^ ut 
iste non semper cum conteinptionis sigiiificatiofie^ quanquam 
utruinque proprie ita ponatur. Tamen in altera editione rece- 
pit conjecturam illi, oblitus notare lejftionis Ernestiauae diversi- 
tatem : nam in textu quidem ErnestiuWeliquerat ^7//5. Nobis 
quoque h. 1. magis placet llli. Sic Tuscul. 111. 4. 1 1 . Grad 

volunt illi quidem, sedparum valent verbo. 

Eadem Quare si aliquid Oratoriae Lhudi nostra attuli^. 
7nus industria.'] In Ernestii edit^lne scriptum legitur : si ali^ 
quid Oratoriqi Laudis. cAt nullus exstat in Cicerone locus, 
ubi artem oratoriam simpliciy^r dixerit Oratoriam, licet arteip 
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poeticam simpliciter dicat Poeticam. £ Quintiliani Institiitt. 
Or. 11. 14 patet, non potuisse Ciceronem scribere ainipliciter 
Oratorio. Lam oratoria alii^ cdam locis dicit, ut lam impe- 
ratoria. Hinc Wolfius acripsit Oratorise remota majiiscula 
littera initiali. Krneatium quidem sibi non eonstare deprebendi, 
qui in textu reliquerit Oratoria, quasi de arte sermo sit, in 
annotatione autem de laude oratoria loquatur. Idem Genitivum 
laudis defendit non, bene, nt jam defendisse animadverto Tho> 
mam VVopkens. Lectt. lull. p. 49- Nam verbum (ifferre 
reperitur illud quidem sine Dativo, utsi dicas; moram affert 
(conf. Cic. pro Sext. 6l) et similia. Hoc tamen loco, durius 
omissum esset Romar^. Dativus oratoria laudi quum non 
sit Davisii conjectura, sed in edd. vet. occurrat, recte eum Woi- 
fius prstulit, ut in £pistola ad Davisium Rich. Bentleius. 

Cap. IV. §. 7. jiristoteles, vir summo ingenio, Scicntia, 
Cop'ia] Jure probat banc Wolfii lectionem (quam reperio etiam 
in ed. Oxon. a. 1783, T. 11. p. 335) Censor peritissinius in 
Ephemeridibus litterariis Jenensibns (A. L. Z. a. 1793 no. 
1 13), quern Schiitzium esse, quod illo jam anno quo prodiit 
censura videre mihi videbar, iqcis non paucis confirmavit mibi 
comparatio editionis Scfaiitzianie. Quas lectionem Wolfianam 
secuta, duplicem quibus ilia nititur rationem non attulit. Scil. 
seientia eopia Ciceroniano quidem loquendi usu non reperitur : 
doctritut vel erudilionis copiam rectissime dixeris. Est etiam 
male ao‘uv$ero; lectio vulg. . Sunt quidem exempla copula; in 
duobus tantum verbis omissm : sed nonnisi ubi est emphasis 
qusedam, qualis h. I. nulla. Ceterum admirabilem guandam sct- 
entiam et copiam Aristoteli Cicero tribuit Orat. 1. 5. 

Cap. V. §. 9. vesba a Wolfio non sollicitata, quse et mihi a 
Ciceronis ration^ videntur non esse aliena Moriendum est enim 
omnibus ad gloswmata releganda esse suspicatur Censor ille. 
In editione tamen Schlitrius h. 1. nihil monuit. . 

Cap. VI. §. II. contra ista ipsa Dissereiitium Philosopbo- 
rum.] Sic e cq^. quibusdam dedit,Woifius pro lectione vulg. 
Pbilosophorutn Disserentium. In qua trajectio nimia esse vi- 
detur. Utuiitur quidem interdum veteres scriptores trajectioni- 
bus quibus durities aliqua inf st. Sed quum libri non consentient, 
commodiorem structuram Wolfius recepit. Neqne est clau- 
sula \stxvxaein philosophorum: nam prima syllaba brevis. 

Ibid, ita ne miseti quidem.] Sunt delendum quidem putabat 
Ernestius, non de^vit. Qui qyam affert causam cur deleiiSum 
sit, nulla est. Est autem proptir sententiam expungendum; ut 
jam monuit Bentleius, quern secuti siint^olfius et*Schutzins. 
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Male locum supplevit qiii adscripsit iunt. Subiiitelligendiim 
estpossun^ Conf. 14. Ciuoniti\pi extorsisti, ut faterer, 

qui omnino non essent^ eo$ ne nf^eros quidem esse ^osse. 

Cap. VIII. §. 17. Quid? si te vogatero aliquid^ non re- 
spondebisf] Sic edidit Wolfius, quern secutus esi Scbiitzius; 
recte. Nam si in priori parte propositionis interrogatifrae nega- 
tio ponitur^ nonne dici solet ; si vero rejicitur negatio ad extre- 
mam propositionem^ turn rton adliibetur. ,Plerumque certe sic 
dici solet. Ut supra cap. Vll. §. Ifl. Pugnanlia te loqui^ non 
vides ? Et c. V. §. 34 : Nonne in his ipsis libriSf quos scri- 
bunt de contemnenda gloria^ sua nomina inscribuut ? Ceterum 
nostro loco etiain Boherius legi jubebgt non res^idebis^ lau* 
dans Henr. Stephaniim in Pseudo-Cicerone p. 138. 

Cap. X. §. 20. Ejus doctor Plato trvplicemjinxit aiiimum] 
Pro vulgafa Jectione Animum restituit Wolfius Animam. Cor- 
rexerat jam Bentleius, addicentibus codicibus quibusdam ; sed 
correxisse Bentleium W oliius olini nobis praesentibus dicebat 
propterea^^ quia Graecam voceni non aliter putaret Latine 
verti potuisse quam aiiimum^ qua in re ille Wolfio judice vehe- 
menter errabat. Nam animum et animam^ pdroprie 

autein esse animam^ ductum a verbo aliquo quod notionem babe- 
ret spirandii ita ut proprie sit spiritus* Sed ut hoc mitta- 
mus, (sic fere Wolfius pergebat) sane ambigua semper manet vox 
At, quod h. 1. roonendum erat, Plato ubi de 
partita loquitur^ loqui non potest de anima, sed de animo. 
Ratio^ ira, cupiditas, bee ires animas partes nullo modo pertinere 
possunt ad spiritum hominis, sed ad vim inteliigendi, sentiendi, 
coiicupiscendi. Hsec vis autem animus dicitur, nunquam anima*, 
Hoc igitur loco Cicero scripsit animum, quod et sequentia do- 
cent. — Acute sane et vere lectionem suam huqc fere in modum 
oiim probasse mibi videtur Wolfius. Alia est quaestio, an Bent* 
leiu3 putaverit Grtecuni aliter Latine verti potuisse 

quam animum, Disertis quidem verbis illud non dixit, sed hoc 
tautum ; De Animo hiq disserit Cicero : Animse autem voca- 
bulum si quaiido hie usurpat, pro acre accipit ; ut paullo ante : 
jinimum autem alii animam, ut fere noslri, Quare, ut evitetur 
ambiguum non sine crimine adiaitiendiim, rescribo tripUcem 
jinxit Animum.” 

In iis de Dicaearcbo quae sequuntur, vulgo quidem legitur 
Animum vel animam, uucis vero induct priori editione aua 
Wollius vel animam, quia qm^m anma ptoprie sit spiratus, 
t¥sufxa, earn vocenr Cicero W, I. poncrc non potuerit. De 
ffyiuftart enim dubitifie Dicscarclium plane non potuisse.^Jam 
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Bentleius verba vel aiiimain ejideioda h. 1. censMit. Ejus autem 
rationes nibili esse jui^cabat Wolfius. £utn enim dicere, Di- 
csearchum sine dubio dixisse hoc autem verU non posse 

nisi animum. (Quod disaertis verbis Bentleium disisflys, supra 
iiegavi.) Neque certum esse e Dicseardii verbis, quod Bent* 
leiuB voluit. Quid etiini i si dixisset ille ^ : num 

Cicero aliter dicere potuisset quam anvnum vel animam ? 
sic Dicaparchum dicere potuisse Wolfius uegaverat ipse. Ut 
igitur ab eo lectionis causani subtiliter oUns redditam esse fadle 
agiioscam, tamen ab ipsius ratione Bentleium prope abfuisse 
puto. Qui^iostquam dixisset, Ciceroni animum hie esse qui 
Graecis Quare^ inquit^ in hoc capite, ubi Dicaearchus 

opinionem sic reiert ; Nihil esse omnino animum^ et hoe esse 
totum inane ffruslraque Animalia et Ammantes appeltari: ne^ 
que^ enim in homine ineue anitmtni vel auimam, nec m bestia : 
omnino aiictor sum, ut verba ilia vel animam ejiciantur, utpote 
a varia lectione marginali in textum intruaa* Nam in Graecis 
Dicaearchi non nisi unum vocabulum esse potuit Ein^ 

Xiyiiriou suSi yitp helvui ^ slp^ 

tgdnref, sSt h aXoyef ut comniemorem, in re- 

censione secundis curia emenaatiore que prodiita. mdcc^cvii. 
Wolfium verba vel animam sine uncia reposuisse, quod fecit 
etiaro Schiitzius. Uterque me quidem non- refragante. Nam 
de anima, quatenus sit wwiJbu, dubitare plane non potuisse Di- 
cearchusn, caveamus ue tale quid pronuutiemus. De cujus 
pbilosophi sententia, a Cicerone^ ut videtur, non omni ex parte 
dilucide et baud scio annon satis recte exposita, conf. Tenne- 
manni nostril V. C., Hist# Pbilos. Tom. 111. p. 336. Accedit, 
quod si scriptum esset neque in homine inesse animum, nec in 
bestia, ofFendei;et vox animus ad bestiam quoque relate ; qualis 
offensio aut nulla est aut minor certe, si prsecedunt verba vel 
animcLm^ Ceterum has duas voces Davisius in tertia edilione 
a. Moeexxx. (non in prima a. mdccix. quam utramque pos- 
video : de reliqpis Davisianis referjns non possum) dicit Lam* 
binuiij a quibusdam Codd. abesse teslarj. 

Ibid. 22. quatuar nota ilia genera] Nota cum Oavisio ex 
edd* vet. et mss. restkutt >Ydifitts sequ^te Schiitzio. Eriiesiius 
quidem vocem nota glossema esse dicit rou ilia. At sunt ex- 
empla crebra et protrita vocis utriuaque sic conjunctse. Gnivius 
ac significantius Ipqqitur Cicero, quam si nota omisisset. 

Cap. XL §. 2ft. ha sunt fere de atumo senientia,] Omnium 
post fere deest in bonis quioAsdam Davisii codd., qui delevit. 
Non bene, Ernestius inquit. Jam ex Hermiae Irrisione Gen- 
tilium palet quidem, longe non ooyics Velerum de aniino sen* 
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tentias a Cicerone esse allatas. Sed scribere poterat fere 
Omnium. Quum vero Omnium in boipis quibu&dain codd. non 
reperiatur^ lex autem sit in erjsi tenenda, ubi facilis sit modus 
quo aliqiiid adjici potuerit, facilem esse suspicioneiii^ si id a bonis 
codd. absit: cur Wolfius rejecerit omnium patet. Fere autem 
pertiuet ad pronomen hce^ quod librarium fugiebat fortasse. 
Eodem modo Grajci adjiciunt nos autem : so, so ungefdhr^ 
Cap. XII, §. <27. idque quum multis aliis rebus, turn e pon-^ 
tijiciojure et c&rimoniis sepulcrorum intelligi licet, quas maxi- 
mis ingcniis praditi nec tanta cura coluissent, nec violatas tarn 
inexpiabili religione sanxissent, nisi haereret in eorum mentibus, 
mortem etc.] Ilareret in pluribus giss. rep^rtum lectioni 
vuigata? Hasisset praetulerunt Davisius, Wolfius, Schiitzius. 
Cur Wolfius praetulerit, scio per ipsum. Nempe verbum hae- 
rendi, ut pauca alia verba, hoc proprii habet, quod saepeJLm- 
perfectum et Plusquamperfectum commutari possint ; turn etiain 
Perfectum et Prsesens. Hoc ex vocabuli significatione oritur. 
Haserunt peuna in veste tua ; h&rent etc. ( Es haben sick 
Federn angehdngt etc. Es hangen Federn an etc.) Htese^ 
runt autem Germanice etiam vqi'ti potest ; es hangen. Htens^ 
set est : es Kdtte sick angehdngt, festgesezt ; hareret est: jam 
in eo loco erat, ubi hasisset prseteritum erat. Nam postquam 
aliquid hoisit (sich angehdngt hat), hceret (hangt es); postquam 
kccserat (sich angehdngt hatte) Juerebat (hing es.) Jam aliis 
etiam locis Cicero in verbo haerendi Perfecto Tenipori Prssens, 
Plusquamperfecto Imperfectum prsefert. Hasc una ratio est de- 
fendendae lectionis a Wolfio receptae. i^ltcrani esse dicebat quod 
construction! et consecutioni Temporum hiereret h. 1 . magis 
conveniret quam hcesisset, quia Imperfecto significetur actio per 
longum tempus durans. , 

Ibid, mortem non interitum esse omriia tollentem et delentem, 
ted qu'andam quasi migrationem, commutationemque vitie, qua 
in Claris viris et femims dux in calum soleret esse; quum ceteri 
humi retinerentur, ut perrqanerent tamen."] Quod vulgo ede- 
batur : ‘in ceteris humi retineretur, et permaneret tamen,* Cicero 
scribere non potuit. Quod Ernestius conjecit, scribere po- 
luit: ‘ cum ceteri /i. retinerentur eh' permanerent tamen.^ Hoc 
Wolfius amplexus est excepto et, pro quo posuitii^, hoc sensu: 
ita tamen, ut permanereiit. (‘ Ut permanerent tameti* legendum 
arbitrabatur etiam Davisius in prima editioi?e, quaiiquam ibi non 
sic edidit ; testatus insuper, sic..,bhbere editionem Colon. Fa- 
bricii.) Non satis accurate igftur Schiitzius Ernestii correc- 
tionem simpliciter dixit Wolfio receptam. 

Ibid. §. 28 et apud Gnscos, indeque per lapsus ad nos, et 
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usque ad Oceanum, lUrcules, tantus et tamprasens habetur 
deus. hinc Liber ^deus] Semela natus, eademque fainm Celebris 
fate Tyndaridte Jratre^:} Quod vulgo additur^ sed a quibus- 
dam codd^ abest, deus, Woldis uncis incliisit, Davisius et 
Schiitzius deleverunt. Scil. tanti et tarn prtesentes habentur 
dii, heec omnia intelligenda, non deu8» Formam Semela Wol- 
iius cum Davisio posuit pro Semele, meliorum h. 1. codicum 
in re ambigua auctoritatem secutus. 

Cap. XIV. S\.*(juod omnibus cura sunt, et Maximte qui^ 
deniy qu(B post mortem futura sintj] Davisius^ Wolfius, Schiit- 
zius pro vulg. maxime ediderunt maocima^ Recte^ quum Ci- 
cero non dicsft : hoc rnilii magis (vel A. minus ) curte est, sed 
potius hoc mihi rnajoris^minoris ) cura. 

Ibid, ut ait tile in Synephebis] In aliis codd. legitur, ut in 
Ernestii editione : ut ait Statius etc. ; in aliis ut ait Ennius, 
Fab^la autem Sjrnepbeboruui Cstcilii Statii fuit, non Ennii. 
Conioedia fuit ex Graeco Comico Latine reddita. Ennii vero 
paucissimas fuerunt^ si quae fuerunt^ Comoediae: Statius in hoc 
genere regnabat. Dubitatio autem de lectione oritur. Pars 
Statii, pars Ennii nomeii praeferunt. Ubi major aliqua versatur 
varietas, de utriusque lectionis '^ritate dubitare licebit. Scilicet 
quod saepissime alias fit apud Ciceronem, sicubi versus ali^uis 
laudatur, ut pronomen ilk adfaibeatur de persona aliqua^ id etiam 
h. I. statuendum videtur. Atque si ita scripsit Cicero, tale 
pronomen quasi allicit et ducit post se facillime glossema ali- 
quod. Sequuntur haec : ^uid specians, nisi etiam postera scecu-^ 
la ad se pertinere Dicit ad se. An igitur Poeta illiid spec- 
tavit i Nullo modo hoc ferri potest. Igitur vel hac de causa 
conjectura quamvis audax adamari debet. De Nat. Deor. 1. 
(). simillimum quid factum est, ad quern locum conf. Wolfium 
ipsum in Analectis litterariis II. p. 303. At exspectabas: Sero 
arbores etc. Ille qui in Synephebis illud dixit, baud dubie ita 
dixerat. Sed hie versus statim paene in proverbium abiefat. 
Hinc Serii etc. 

Ibid. §. 31. quid Adopiationes Jiliorum] Adoptationes in 
bonis codd. legitur pro vulg. Adoptiones. Atque a verbo 
adoptandi facile procedit adoptatio. Alia exempla afferri pos« 
sunt, ubi sola usurpatur forfbula huic similis ; ut aj^ictatio a 
verbo affiictare apud Ciceronem legitur, non afflictio, Etiam 
apud Sallustium, qui plerumque servat antiquiorem formulam, 
est illud adoptatio Jugurtha c. XI. §. 6, ubi conf. Cortii aqno- 
tationem p. 455. Jure igitur ree^it Wolfius, praeeunte Davisio,. 
sequente Schiitzio. 

Jbid. 32. fium dubitas, quin specimen natures, capi atceaz 
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ex optima ifaaque natura?} Male Enfestius cum Lambino et 
Davisio codicum lectionem deceat mutavjt id debeat. Rectiut 
dixeris: specimen artis ex optima quo^ue artifice decet capi, 
quam : specimen— debet. Deikt idem est quod consentaneum 
est^ quod convenit; debendi vocabulum domicilium habet 
in officio. Jure igitur antiquam lectionem deceat revoca- 
vit VVoIfiUvS, probante Censore in Ephem. litt. Jenens. a. 1792 
No. 113, et Goerenzio ad Cic. de Fin. IV. c. XL 28. Re- 
cepit etiam Schutzius. Deceat defendit jftm Wopkeiis. Lectt. 
Tull. p. 51, allatis locis similibus, sed non exposito discrimine 
quod est inter verba decet et debet. 

Cap. XV. §. 34. In illo Enniielogio pro vulg.piVmVjam Bent- 
leius optime tuetur, quam Woi&us reoepit, lectionem panxit. 
Adde quod pingendi vocabulum non solum ad poema pertinet, 
sed ad quanicunque narrationem, etiam prosa expositam, ubi 
coloribus aliquis ornat narrata. Pangere vocabulum apud.an- 
tiquiores frcquentatum, Lucr/^tianum imprimis. 

Ibid. Quidenim Phidias suisimilem speciem inchmt in clipeo 
Minervaty quum inscribere non liceret ?] Emestii conjectura, 
excidisse nomen ante non^ speciem habet| non veritatem. Dici- 
mus inscribere aliquid alicui rei\ nec minus bene inscribere alu 
quid aliqua re. Hoc igitur loco verbis quum inscribere non 
liceret subintelligendum videtur: clipeiim nomine siio. Fieri 
etiam potest, simpliciter Ciceronem dixisse inscribere, ut irnypi- 
ffiv simpliciter nonnunquam est h’lypotp^v womv. Legere me 
memini conjecturam Censoris editionis Dayisianae per Rathiiim 
repetitse in Ephemeridibus Litterar. Halensibus (A. L. Z. a. 
1^6. No. 73) quern Wolfium non esse facile intelligas ex cen* 
sura, llle igitur sic statuit esse legendum : quum inscribere 
nomen liceret. Scil. Phidias non satis erat, nomen addere arti- 
iicio : etiam effigiem suam tradere voluit posteritati, ut bodie 
librorum auctores praeter nomen nonnunquam imaginem suam 
SFri 'insculptam libris pneponunt. Hasc etiam conjectura 
speciem habet, non veritatem. Nam aliud est licere, aliud non 
satis esse; neque certo coifstat, quod sumit Vir doctus ad Con- 
jecturam stabiliendam, imo ne veri quidem simile est, nomen 
Phidias artificio additum fuisse. Saltern apud Plutarchum 
Pericle c. XXXI. ed. Hutten.T.i.*'p. 420, qui locus classicus 
csr de illo clipeo, (conf. etiam Auctorem libri de Mundo cap. 
Vfied. Kapp. p. 271) nihil est de nomine inscripto. Ceterum 
de quonam Minerva signo Phidiaco seritto sit, tirones discant 
esc Boettigeri nostri libello eru|litissime scripto : Andeutungen 
zu XXiy Vorlesungep iiber die Archdotogie, p. 84—90. 
tap. Xvl. §. 38. sed qiiod litteris exstet proditum."] Emestii 
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lectio prodUum oe tdhiV> quidem codicem liabet auctorem, et 
sicubi eat vocabtihim, eat probo. Sed ex Ium: non sine sagaci- 
tate exsculpsit Reiskius,<quein Ernestius ne uomioavit quidem, 
prodihan, quod recipiendum cetfsuerunt cum Ernestio Wolfius 
et Sdiiitzitta. 

CAROLUS MORGENSTERH. 

Dorpati. 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 


Letter 1. 

TnEcbllation of Hebrew MSS.%y Dr. Kennicott forms an 
important epoch in the history of Biblical criticism. Before 
tlie period when this collation took place, an opinion generally 
prevailed, that the text of the Hebrew Bible bad been preserved 
free from error and defect ; and that no various readings of any 
consequence were to be found, eitfier ip the editions, or in the 
MSS., of the Hebrew Bible. Abput the middle of the 17th 
century Cappellus and Morinus maintained a different hypo- 
thesis. Hie sane,” says Morinus, speaking of the opinion 
mentioned above, respecting the immaculate state of the He- 
brew text, Hie sane insolentissima confidentia com i^nora- 
tione maxima conjungitur. Hebraica Biblia sunt sincerissima. 
Quamoln'em vero ? Non dia ratione ducuntur, quam quod ex- 
cusa sibi invicem consentire animadvertant. Idem de MSS. 
omnium setatum, quorum ne specimina quidem unquam viderunt, 
affirmandum esse temere pronunciant. Nec cogitant omnes 
fere libros editos exuno et eodem fonte dimanasse ; ideo consen- 
sum ilium non ntpgis adinirandum esse, quam editionum vulgatss 
versionis auctoritate Clematis Vlll. recensitarum unitissimam 
concordiam.”* The account of Cappellus’s laborious and 
valuable work 1 sbaU give* in the words of Dr. Kennicott. 
“ 'I'he man who first undertook to bring the printed text of the 
Old Testament to the test of sound crificism, was the learned and 
now justly celebrated Ludovicos Capelins, in bis Critioa Sapra, 

-*% : r- 

’ Kennicott's let Dissert, on the state of the printed Hebrew {ext, p. S9S. 
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tlie work of six-and-thirty years ; a work|which, notwimsianding 
the violence with which the publication of it was (for the space 
of ten years) oppose^ by some^ notwithstanding the virulence 
with which it w^as condemned* after publication by many others, 
(and is condemned to this very day by a few,) and notwith- 
standing some undoubted mistakes jn particular places, will be a 
lasting monument of the fame of its author.” ' Cappellus 
undertakes to prove — that various readings tnay, and ought 
to be, collected on the books of the Hebrew Testament, on 
account of the many mistakes in the modern copies, which 
mistakes have been occasioned by the ignorance and carelessness 
of transcribers — that one principal means of discovering these 
various readings is, a careful examination qf the ancient 
versions, and a judicious comparison of them with the present 
Hebrew text — and that, from the many places in which the 
printed Hebrew text differs widely from the sense of thosQ an- 
cient versions, and places where the translators could have no 
reason for varying designedly, we may properly infer that their 
written copies were in these places somewhat different 
from our printed copies ; consequently that w^e may safely 
refer to these versions wherever the present Hebrew text is un- 
intelligible, absurd or contradictory.”^ The new doctrines ad- 
vanced by Cappellus and Morinus met with great opposition : 
nor did tile subject of dispute between them and their opponents 
admit a satisfactory decision till the extensive collation of 
MSS. and editions of the Hebrew Scriptures undertaken and 
executed by Dr. Kennicott. This learned and laborious critic 
states, ill the Dissertatio generalis at the end of his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, that he at one time thought that the 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible differed very little, and in 
matters of trifling import, from the autographs of Moses and 
the prophets. He was led by degrees to form a different 
opinion, in consequence of a request from Bp. Lowth that he 
would compare the Hebrew text of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. with that 
of the parrallel passage, 1 Cfaron. xi. 11.’ A cai;eful examination 
of these and other parallel passages convinced him that the He- 
brew text had materially sufiered from the errors of transcribers, 
and in a dissertation on 1 Chron. xh compared with'2 Sam.y* and 
xxiii. he* endeavoured to prove the truth of this position, and pro- 
posed an extensive collation of Hebrew MSS. with a view to 


Kennicott’s 1st Dissert, p. 279. ^ Kennicott’s 1st Dissert, p*. 280. 

^ See K&nicott’s Dissert. Gener. p, 67. 
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the restoration of the (iebrew text^ as far as so dearable an 
object could be attained^ to its original purity. The sentiments 
of Dr. Kennicott, though siipoorted with much ability and. 
cogency of reasoning, met witii considerable opposition ; but 
happily his plan obtained the powerful support of a prelate, not 
less eminent for a profound kiTDwIedge of the Hebrew language,' 
and skill and acu|ene6s in Biblical criticism, than for a zealous 
and conscientious discharge of his important public functions; 
'' vir/’ as Bishop Lowth elegantly describes him, summae eru- 
ditionis, summo loco.” The collation of Hebrew MSS. was 
begun in the ^ear 1761, under the auspices of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, followed soon dfterwards by the patronage of the King 
of England, and of most of the crowned heads in Europe, and. 
the second and last volume was published in 1780. The MSS. 
Hebrew and Samaritan, collated by Kennicott and his coadjutor 
Bruns, for this splendid and valuable work, amounted to no less 
than 600, besides 30 editions : and the facts resulting from this 
collation have proved to demonstration, that the opinion of 
Cappellus, Morinus, and Kennicott, as to the state of the printed 
Hebrew text, is substantially true — that there is no immaculate 
copy of the Hebrew text at present in existence, and that the 
same means must be used for correcting the text of the Old 
Testament, as have already been used with so much success in 
correcting the New Testament. It is not necessary, nor indeed 
would it accord with my own sentiments, to vindicate all the 
conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. 
Kennicott. Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus : and we 
ought rather to be surprised that ""so many of bis critical con- 
jectures have received a strong support from MSS. afterwards 
collated, than that* he has sometimes proposed amendments with- 
.out sufficient grounds. 1 will conclude this letter by stating some 
facts which 1 conceive to bavelbeen fully proved by Kennicoft's 
collation. 

Dr. Kennicott’# collation has proved — 

1st. That the MSS. of xbe Hl^brew text differ, in a great 
number of passages, from the printed text. Codex hie Mstus.,” 
says Kennicott, speaking of*tTie Bodleian MS. No. 1, /^con- 
tioet lectiones circitef 14,000 atextu Hooghtiano divefcas.*’* 

find. That the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible differ 
materially from each •other. Monendum est,” says Keitni* 

> -Diss. Gen. p. 21. 
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cott, speaking of the editions of the Hebrew Bible published 
in the 15th century ; “monendum est harum editionum primam/ 
etsi tantum psalmos complectjtur, habere supra 600 diversitates 
integris verbis vel literis, Ed^onem vero ultimam, qus est 
Biblioruni; continm pkres quam 1 2,000." * “ Primi editores 
prophetarum priorum affirmant— penes nos fuerunt exemplaria 
niulta probata et bona— non likra tamen ah emribus et men- 
dis: nam profecto iuventio libri absque mendo vei errore 
miraculum foret." 

Srd. That many readings of the collated MSS. are decidedly 
preferable to Vanderhooght’s text; and serve to correct that text 
in many places where it is obviously corrupt or detective. Some 
proofs of this will be found in my renSrarks on ^r, Bellamy’s 
.New Translation, inserted in the Class. Journ. xxxv. p. 151. 

4th. That the Septuagint and other ancient versions are con> 
firmed by the authority of MSS. in many passages, wher& the 
reading of those versions is preferable to that of Vanderhoogbt’s 
text. For proof of this, 1 refer the reader either to Kennicott’s 
Dissertaiio Generalis, or to the readings of the ancient versions in 
Boothroyd’s Biblia Hebraica— a valuable work, though I shall 
have occasion to prove in a subsequent letter that it abounds 
with typographical errors. 

KIMCUI. 

Falmouth, May, 1822. 


1 Psalmi 1477. 


* Diss. Gen. p. S5. 
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CRITIflAL REMARKS 

On Dr. Osann’s Edition op Philemon. 


No. II . — [Continued from No> L.p. 343.] 

Denique addendum notas in Philemonis Lex. auctore Bri- 
tanno Anonymo^ editas in Miis.Crit. Cant. ]. et 2., ad quarum 
calcem sigla R. /I^.adpositaest^ quum frugi esse viderentur, om- 
niaque Philemotiem spedtantia simul hac in Edit, contineri vel- 
lem^ integras in notis noininato ubique auctore repetendas curavi^ 
perpaucis exceptis, quae locum scriotoris alicujus sisterent et sine 
dispendio sensus concisius afFerri posset.” P. xli. The signa- 
ture ii. fV. denotes Robert Walpole, the learned traveller. 

Olov ^OTTfiKi^Yjs, * avu7rrj\Kp^^ : e Cod. editum olov 
otvyj^t(py]s, quae niutavi secundum Lexici SGM. inediti locum et 
Etym. M. Gl. 'did tou t ypu^eron, 

aifjiJi.oilvei Ss r^v vadv rrpt aXei^^Eieray ^rtVcrj} : quo minus 
autem hie de mendo cogitetur^ facit alius Etym. locus p. 22. 
’^Al^ooa-ros vsiv$ huv ^ *avu7rT)Xi4>^j, ubi perperam edebatur* ivvwii- 
quo vitio etiam Phrynich, in Bekk. Anecd. 21. **i4vuiri5- 
Af4)o; vau^* 4 uTraAYjAijXjUrEvi] X. T. A. laborabat, licet Bekkeri 
errorem Barkerus Epist. Cr. ad Boissonad. 217. propagarit. 
Igitur etiam Pbav. [post Eust. ap. H. Steph. Thes. p. 1799. 
d. Ed. Lond.] fallitur, quum 1. c. scribit^ olov avvjAKp^^ vaug, tj 
aA6<4)eI(ra ^TiVcrij, facile corrigendus.” P. 17- See the New Gr. 
Thes. 1. c. 

De nominum*in aAeo; desiiientium accentu egregie disputa- 
vit E. G. [if.] Barker, in Aristarcbo Anti-Blomf.sive ^ R^pljf 
to the Notice of the New Gr. Thes., Londini edito 1820. P. 1. 
p. 7. et xviii. Vide et ipsam Lo7id. H. Steph. Thes. Edit. p. 
1493. a. V. Aliu>\.e 9 s, ubi tam^n ab Edi&ribus in eo erratum est, 
quod vocem vv^(f»xios et Philemonis et Arcadii de Acc. 38. auc- 
toritate firmatam nihili esse coqtenderunt. Utramque vocis for- 
mam et Schneider, et Rieruer. optime agnoscunt^ modo non 
v)}^aAec^ evulgassent.” P, 41, ‘^Sententiam de delenda v. yij- 
^aXios latam quum ipse Barkerus in Add. ad Aristarchum su- 
um p. 112. retractavit/non debebat vir eruditissimus erroris a 
me redargui. Rei conficiendse^Viunc satis, babeo Herodiani 
vBp) Movjpou$ Ai^ewg Fr. attulisse^ paucis ante mensibus e Cod. 
Taurinensi erutum a Pejfon Notit. (^dd. Taur. 33., ubi*dc 
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accentu hujus generis adjectivorum fi^e disputatuin est.” P. 
xxxvii. I 

*Poj«rj3off, Phav. Ampliot^ Etym. M. 640. ubi v^. quae 
E. G. [ff.] Barker, ea, qua solet, eriiHitione coiigessit: 
qiiibus addas Schol. e Cod. vetustissinio saeculi fere X., oliin 
Mutinensi, jam Regio Paris. 451., dementis Alex. nonnuUa 
continente parlim editum a Bast, ad Greg. C. 141. [241.] 
quod integrum hie describe, repertum fed. 8, verso ad Cob. 
ad Gr. p. 15. : KStvog xa\ xaivo*, ol crTpojSiXoi xal oS 

9Jgo*oi, eog JioyBViuvog. *^PG[ji,^ 0 Sy ilvog, xwvog, ^u\^pioVf (Bast. fuXa- 
piov edenteni Cod. scriptiira fgsfellit,) o5 ef^Trrai to, (TTrapTiov, xai 
h rciig TS^STotlg ISovsito, Ivu to . . xal pvfJ^fios IjtaXsiTO' 

oStwj Aioyeviavog, 8g [insert, o] poft/3oj ku\ pvyt,^og XsyeTai, 

'AvroWiviog ^ijcriv o *Po%og, 'PvpL0cp xu) TU/tTravo) *Pe/ijv ^>p6yig 
iAa(rxovTai.** P. 1 12. Bast. 1. c. has thus edited the Gloss ; 
Kmvoi' ol (TTpo0iKoi xa) ol Superot, cog JioyEViavoc, popi^og, Slvog^ Et: 
Keovog* fuXapioi/, c3 h^rjitTai to cTTragTiov, xot\ h Totig reKeralg eSovel^ 
TO, 7ucc poil^tj, ^ To avTO xou pofjL0og IxaXffiTO. Ovtco JioysvioevoV. 
1. J3ast has rightly read, in the Ms., which he calls Cod. Moden., 
or rightly supplied from conjecture, airo after to Se. 2. But he has 
evidently mistaken the Gloss, reading it as if it were two separate 
Glosses on the word xwvog, whereas the head of the article, which 
head he has omitted, Kwvog xx) pdfi/Sog, and the concluding words, 
To Se auTO xoti pdfifSog exocKeIto, might have satisfied him that the 
first relates to xMvog, and the second to ^ojxjSo^. In the Notes on 
Ettym, AI. ] 108. Ed. Sturz. I have produced the Scholion, and 
subjoined the following remarks: — ^‘Sic Schol. hortulos suos ir- 
rigavit ex eodem flumine, quod libavit Hesych. *Po)x/3of* vpopoj, 
tTTqo^og, xcovog, ^iiX^piov, o5 If^arai a-;^oiv/oy, xa) h Toclg 

TeAETaij^iVEiTou.” l"he Gloss of Hes. quite confirms the punctuation 
and arrangement of Osann. 3. Hes. has JuAjjpiov, which Bast had 
tacitly corrected into fuA^giov, guided perhaps by the unnecessary 
doubt, w^hich H. Steph. Thes. 2, 1142. c. had expressed, about 
the genuineness of the form fuA^giov : see Osann. p. 82. who 
has neglected to notice Lobeck. ad Phrynich.’^Ed. 78, ** Sw- 
A^piov autem, cui Albert, patrocinalur ad Hes. v. 'Po/Aj3o^, atque 
tota ilia terminatio deminutivoruri in yjptov, de qua docte et co- 
piose egit Spohn. meus Comm, de Extr. Odyss. Parte 133., 
multas habet suspiciones. Etym. autem hoc modo scripsisse vi- 

detlir : SuA«p<0V Soxip,wTepov 8s to (uKu^iov xal foAapiov/^ But, 

wifen Lobeck has seen Philempji l.c. and read the note of Osann, 
he will change his opinion. 

xul ETfiogy fierdi Sxcreog TryeupLXTog, cog SijAoi 
rrxpx *AptorTOT8^et 6 i(pe(rfi{^, H. A. 9i 27. (40.) ubi SchnelBero pro 
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a^ecrfiog e Cod. Med. afrwv ia'fiog edenti jure obloquutus nuper 
est E. G. [IT.] Barker, in Wolfii Anal. Liter. Fasc. 3, 67, 
[Classical Journal/F. ftB. p. 344.] cui vulg. scripturam defen- 
dentijani Philemonis auctoritas liccedit.’* P. 121. In the pas- 
sage referred to 1 have not decidedly rejected the reading adopt- 
ed by Schneider, nor have 1 decidedly adopted the vulgar read- 
ing i^etTfjLOs, My words are these : — Quum tamen Eust. suo 
in exemplari a^scrjxov repererit, aniplius de hac lectione cogitan- 
dum videtur. Cerfe a^e<r[A 0 $ pro simpl. ktrfjbos tarn niira est 
loquulio, ut vix earn sine corruptelae suspicione transmittere pos- 
simus.’* 1 am, however, now happy to say that, whatever doubt 
1 did feel, ha^ been entirely satisfied by M. Hermann’s just de- 
fence of otfetTfjtis, which is subjoined to Mr. B.’s article, p. 73-4. 
Osann is also mistaken in supposing that Mr. B. has not 
quoted the passage of Philemon, which he will find p. 66. 

Iv iyVM 8’ hcTfiog (£$ V. dstTfiog, Inc. 8* hfffios. 

Extat eiTfios yuvotiTtwv in Aristopb. A. 353. et h/jLis — /Jt^vofifixcov 
in Babrii Fab. 4. De Fur. 363. Fuit, opinor, vox e re aviaria 
derivata, et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandtim 
sedentibus, Anglice Covey. Malim igitur ab 

Burges, ad iEsch. Suppl. p. 99. On the question, itrfios an 
icfiog, the reader can see what I have said in p. 66-7. where too 
p. 64. other examples of the word being applied to denote 
a number may be found. 1 cannot assent to the ingenious re- 
mark of my friend Burges, that the woid is e re aviaiia derivata, 
et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandurn sedentibus, 
Anglice Covey, because on that supposition it could never have 
been applied to denote a quantity of liquid^ such as yaXaxro^ 
ecTjxouj Eiir. Bacch. 710- Philostr. V. S. ], 19. p. oil.; etrfJiis 
pLe\t(r<ryjs, Mel, Epinicus ap. Athen. 432. 1 therefore still 

think that the primary meaning of the word is a vessel adapted 
for receiving bees, a Hive, a Skep: — 1 . because from this as the 
'primary meaning you may easily trace every sense attributed to 
the word ; 2. because I have shown that (rp^voj, a synonym of 
is used in 4>recisely the same i^anner to denote a hive of 
bees, then a vessel of honey, and metaphorically a multitude ^ 
persons, animals, things etc. Dr. Blomf. Gloss, ad Pr. 373. has 

made a similar mistake rf**!?roa), Premo, Affligo, videtur 

manasse ab T4^, Animalculum, quod cornua pereditj^ 1 agree 
with the learned Dr. in considering the notion of prepare to be 
the primary idea of l%6(o, but 1 must reject his derivation from 
until he has proved how w^elluhat idea accords wuth the htfbits 
of the animalcule : see Mr. Barker’s Diss. on the verb 'Ivm$ in 
Classical Journal^ T. 9* p* 114. 
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Magnopere conferenda sunt, quse E. G. [//.] Bar- 
ker. Annot. ad Etym. M. 1128. dingenter congessit. Pro 
edito iyroarsWsiv, quod mihi quidem se^su carere omnino vide- 
batur, aiictore Barker. 1. c. 1 1 fe. viroerrevetv scripsii quod similli- 
tno contextu Eust. 1036. habct. De v. umcrivsiv nihil statim 
succurrit. Contra apposite derivativum un’ocrreva^co, Eumath. 5. 
p. 212. ‘/ZB* uTTECTTffVftJ'e XeTTOV a^goS/triov, xal to XewTOV epoorixov 

* a7ro(rTEyaYfjLct oXijv fjSouijv ig uSt^v fioi fiea-rjv eoraXafs 
Apertiim est e Cod. Par. Reg. 2895., queni inter Parisienses 
optimum judico, * v'TrcKrTevotYfi.ot esse suscipiendum. Concidit 
igilnr v. uirotrTevaYi^oi^ ex h. 1. a Schmidtio Tauserid Griechisehe 
Wdrter p. 14. enotata. Atque recte 'babere, plura 

ejusdem Auctoris loca abuiide docent, e quibusjpito 4. p. 1 16. 
‘r^oo-Tsva^®^ de Quavis kniori lamentatione praecipue usurpatur : 
ita Soph. Aj. 315.” P. 194. Even if the Cod. alluded to had 
not contained the reading uTroo-Tevayfta, the context and common 
sense would have proved the necessity of introducing it. For 
the verbal noun w'as meant to re-echo the meaning of the verb 
itself, and therefore if the one was aTTETTEW^s, the other must 
have been uvotrrivAYf^a, or, if the one was UTrocTEva^E, the other 
would unavoidably have been mo(rT&vuYf/M> 

*** Discinius ex Schol. Ven. II. B. 2f52. Aristarchum aii», 
circumflexe scripsisse, Dioiiysium vero Sidonium oxytone. 
Pamphilus oinnes id genus accusatives circumflectebat, Diony- 
sius Thra. Aristarchum culpat, qui aliw et via) circumflexe scrip- 
serit, alia vero oxytone, Ilviooy Avjrco. Vide etiam ad 11. 1. 240.’ 
R. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, 126.” P. 7.^ See Amom. CnY. 
et Fhilol.y in Classical Journal 31, 112-3. 

Ov^cri^, $vri<reoog, 9yvi(relSiov, quas omnia vide ne sint Gramma- 
ticorum inventa, qui quum pluralem rd BwiaslSia passim ap. bo- 
nos scriptores reperirent, repetendum euni a sing, dimin. flvij- 
<rslStov pulaverunt. Gerit sane quidem vox rd Svijo-s/Sia substan- 
tive saspe vicem : sing, aiitem nuspiam oflenderis. Pluralis ex- 
empia babes collecta a Beck, ad Aristoph. O. 537., ubi Scho- 
liastse xeve^ptec rd $vvi(r6ldioc ^jestituas velim auctorc 

Schol. Cod. Victor, in Tbierschii Act. Phil, Mon. 1, 3. p. 395. 
collato Piersono ad Herodian. 466. : quanqnam de ipsa v. flvij- 
(nf4,otIos diibitandum minime esse ^rovidit Lobeckii diligentia in 
Parerg. ad Phrynicb. 558. Beckii exemplis adde Philostr. V. 
A. 1, 1. 'E(r$yjTu, (quo jure et Schneider. Lex. v. 6vvi<reiSiog, et 
Frenzelii Beitrdge zu Schneiders Griechhch-Deulschem Wbr- 
terffuche Isenaci 1810. edito p« 11., citeiit, scire ve# 

biir, quum vulgatam duo qnoque Codd. Paris, tueantur,) re lx- 
SviitcjSiW, sbique Oldar., et 8, 7, 4. Denique Porphyr. de Abst. 
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4, i6, p. 35S. yap xai 'E\iu(rm avix^tirdai Karot^^ 

Kiilwv opylSoov, xal ix^ulov, xa\ xua/tcov, poiSis re xai jct^Xwv, xoei 
emrris pAfulavrai ou (rrsA^ou^ eLifatriou, ws to SynjceiSlcoy : quo loco 
quum de cibis tantummodo sefBio sit, cjuibus mystee Cereris 
vesci interdicerentur, sponte apparet Boissonadi conjecturam, 
Me/x/avrai to <rve?^eSov a^^atrSai eof to ivnjreiSleoy, ad Herodiani £pi- 
men HO. prolatam, plane concidere, etsi pro o6 corrigendum 
esse TO recte sensisse videtur : ^yrrecrlai autem proprie de cibis 
dici docet locus Clem. Alex, hue maxime faciens, raedag. 2. p. 
149< Sylb., ubi de Moyse : ^/2y Se ifijxeu airretrSat, vaKiv xfXM- 
Kuxe TOUTcoy ra dvfj^ipLalaj ra re sSSeoXoSuToe, ra re iirovewiyiAeva. 
Adde Athen% 308.’’ P. 68. This note will call forth many obser- 
vations. 1 . In the passage from Porphyry Osann has inadvertent- 
ly omitted xaf before xarcixiUm. 2. In the passage from Clem. 
Alex, he has adopted the vulgar reading fiyij^ijxoeTa, a word formed 
against analogy, which d^bms even Potter’s ]^n., and which 
must be corrected into hfiTifAala. 3. The reading etrSiliiiara in 
the passage from Philostr. has been incautiously adopted from 
Schneider’s Lex. by the Editors of the New Gr. Thes. p. 521. 
b. ; and it also appears in the work of H. Stephens 1, 1564. in 
V. Ov^crig, who quotes it from Budaius. 4. The Editors do not 
think, that to vindicate the observation of Philemon, there is any 
occasion to produce an instance of ivr^tretStov used in the singu- 
lar ; for its existence may be inferred from the plural roi 0vij- 
<relSia, which Osann supposes to be alone in use. However, the 
sinpilar does occur in ^lian H. A. 6, 2, ’AWa doxelv ea-ileir 
xevefigm re xa\ SynjrelStov, Suid. : Oyijtrtfiatoy' to yevexpeopLevoy, xal 
Bvi^trelSiov to vexpdv : cf. Zonar. et Tittmanni Cyrill.; Ovijo'c/- 
Saov* to 9vfj(riiAalioy. Ovyjcnpalov* to yeyexgcopeyoy, 5. in the passage 
of Porphyry the clause, xal hrlajis ftsjXiavTai x. r, X., is not ne- 
cessarily to be understood de cibis. For, if he had so intended, 
there w'ould have been no occasion to introduce the words 
p^epLiayrai at all, as the genitive rou — a^J/a<r$ai without tl^em, 
would have been quite sufficient. But those words clearly 
prove a change ^ topic, and therefore Boissonade’s conjecture 
does not plainly^ll to the grounef. His words are these 
Multum se torserunt V V. D D. circa h. 1. et nuper ad novam 
et luculentam Sancto-Cru^iV Mysteriorum Edit. 1, 282.461. 
Proponam et conjecturam meam, Kai emrvis peplavrai to mn* 
Xlfiou a^aaiai^ eig to ivi^reiSiwv, et cadaverum contrectatio sque 
eat impure ac stercops. De v. p-ireKetog cf. Elmsl. ad Acbarn. 
||170.” 6. The alteration of^into to belongs not to Boisso- 
nade, but to Valent, ap. De luioer. 7. Osann has overlogked 
the Add. to Boissoiiade’s work, p. 295.:«*' De loc 4 Porphyrii 
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vide omnino Thes. H. Stephani Lond.^d. p. 51 9-” where the 
following lection, partly suggested by Valent., Gale, Reisk, 
and Abresch, and partly original, is adopted, Kol) eTrla-yjg /lefilavreti 
a^otfrSoLi^ dg t(2 Svtjft’iiS/cuv. The observations of the 
Editors are too copious to be transcribed on the present occasion ; 
but 1 believe that the careful reader of them will be perfectly satis- 
fied with the propriety of the proposed, and those very slight, alte- 
rations. 8. Osanu begins his note with the words : — Bvijo’if, 
ivria-ecog, fiv)](re/Siov, quae omnia vide ne s^nt Grammaticorum in- 
venta, qui quum plur. rd ivtitrsliiu passim ap. bonos scriptt. 
reperirent, repetendum eum a sing, demin. Svijcte/Siov putaverunt.’’ 
But, as the reasoning of Philemon holds in regard to the other 


words, which he mentions ; (Ta Se &iro rwv e\g ig 9i]Xt/xa)y Siix roD 
toog xXiVojXsvflov Sia rou eihov ymiLSva, 8ia r^g et 8i$9oyyou ypti^eraif 
olov ivfifrecDg, dvritrelhov” * aXuTEiSiov* ra^elhov" * Sa/jtaXEiSiOV 

x-nja-EiSiov xotihegoLi) it must hold in regard to this, whether 
there be any example of by^crig, or not, Mofs, 

Suid. i. e. Cormptio. Sed nullum hujus usiis exemplum'affert. 
Existiino autem tanquam a fut. $y^(rco esse forinatum, sicut te9v^- 
CEivex Dione protuli. Eandem certe, qiiam Svrjtrtg, formationem, 
(quaecunque sit,) sequitur Nomen Bvv}cri[ialogf item 
H. Steph. Thes. 1, c. 

On the following words of Philemon p. 70.: — Aaylirig, 
waTgcovOjxixov, ex row XayoO, dg 6 tou 9reX«gyoO yovoj, ^Trekapyldvig* 
to5 Ac/xoc;, *XvxlSrjg* ^ aXexTOpfSijg” *7rspStxlSif)g : Osann 

says : — Viilgo Aaycoou, quod fieri posse nullo modo persuadeor, 
quum AotylSyig formari hinc miniine possit : neque moror ea, quae 
ap. Suid. leguntur, AoiyiSrig^ 6 rou Xuyooou/' But Tittmann ad 
Zonar. had previously so corrected the Gloss of Suidas. Osann 
refers to Vaick. and Huschk. as the only or chief authorities 
respecting the termination of nouns in 8eu^ 'and if he looks 
into the New Gr. Thes, p. 1286. b — 90. c., he will find the 
entiVe observations of those critics with much original matter : 
see also Mr. Barker’s Epist, Cr. ad Gai^prd,, in Classical 
Journal 25, 175-^6. It is to be noted tlJj^fay/S)]^ is from 
Auyog^ and XayiSsvg from Xayog, Osann tacitly cites from Etym^ 


M. 554. Tu yip iig og ovopi^uTu, ei xaSatgi, hi rov aiiig ttoioucti 

TO Trarpaowfiixov' fl 8s [Arj xuioipi,hi toO i8»i^, Kpovog, [Kpov/Sijj, 

accidentally omitted by Osann,] Aayog^ AaylSnjg, and so Schsefer 
has edited the passage ; but wc must reqd Aayogj as in Etym. 
M. i65. *B^Xog, *Bf^xiSiig* A&yqg, AetylSiig. See the New 

IMS . - E - «• barker. 
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REMARKS 

On Criticisms of the Ftntateuch, by Eichliorn, 
Bertholdt^ &c. 


• No. I. — ElCHHOltN. 

Whatever may have been the religious doctrine of the 
Israelites before the days of Moses, it must be confessed that he 
stamped a certain originality and stability on it, which the 
nomadic lives of their ancestors prevented them from acquiring. 
Yet, we must at the same time suppose, that he selected his 
history from the ancestorial traditions and poetical remains of 
the patriarchs, as well as a vast multitude of his institutions 
from some in use among them, and in a certain degree common 
to the Oriental w'orld. 

But, although sound criticism obliges us to admit this fact ; — 
when w'c observe the types, by which he prefigured the advent 
of the Messiah, continuing unimpaired to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and resuming their primitive force and intent, when the 
people became once more settled in Jerusalem ; and when we 
remark those wise precautions, which he adopted to preserve the 
higher knowlege of his day among the Priests, we must likewise 
assent to those claims of inspiration, which he asserted. Having 
bad opportunities of examining the esoteric dogmata of the 
Ei^yptians, and being acquainted with the bigoted Polytheism 
of the common mass^ he was able to trace the gradual rise of 
the human intellect from the personifications of atmospheric 
phsenomdla, and the deification of inert matter, up to the ex- 
alted doctrine of One Incorporeal and Supreme Being, ^he 
Babylonian and Egyptian systems of Theology w^ere placed within 
his inquiry ; qualifieij to separate .the true from 

the false, to retarflmch rites and customs, as were borrowed in 
these from the Patnarchal Church, to enact such salutaiy laws 
and restrictions, as would ||ej;er his rising colony from imitating 
their errors and their abominations. These, together with the 
Phoenicians and Hebrews, are the four most ancient civilized 
nations on record ; l^ut the religion of the other three was not 
Subjected to the severe tests, Jjy which the divine origin* and 
credibility of that of the H^ews were assayed. Enduring 
one continual circle of political changes/ conquered by fierce 
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and savage despots, as soon as they had settled^ themselves in 
Canaan, torn in subsequent times froin their altars and their 
hearths, transplanted info the highest s^t of idolatry then exist- 
ing, they afforded ample prbbf, notwithstanding their many 
aberrations from the Mosaic law, that these revolutions could 
not make their religion extinct, that amidst all their hardships 
and wanderings they retained still recognizable, and indeed, in- 
delible marks of their national peculiarity, and preserved that 
Pentateuch inviolate, to the forming instructions of \^hich they 
were indebted for the preservation of all their records. Eich- 
horn, Michaelis, and others, have attributed the survival of the 
sacred waitings to the care, w ith which the Priests deposited them 
in the Temple, which, in fact, was a custom witl]^ every know'n 
nation of antiquity. Here, the genealogies and public registers 
found a place, as well as the oracles of the Prophets, affording 
one general point of reference for legal and sacred purposes ; 
so that, although much has, assuredly, been lost from the 
several writers, through the vicissitudes to which the nation was 
exposed, we must nevertheless refer the existence of all that 
remains, to this salutary precaution.^ ]3ut we must, at the same 
time, take into the account, that had not Cyrus permitted the re- 
settlement of the Jews on the Jordan, that had not such men 
as Ezra and Nehemiah been raised up by Providence to super- 
intend the rising state, as w^ell in temporals as in spirituals, 
all this solicitude for the safety of these MSS. had been frustrated, 
nor had a vestige survived the wreck of Hebrew literature on 
the shores of the Euphrates. Since that time, all that has es- 
caped these desolations has been w^atched with an indefatigable 
diligence ; and as laborious a method, as could have been 
devised, has been adopted to prevent interpolations or omissions 
in the sacred text. If we, therefore, consider i>ur present He- 
brew Scriptures as originally transcribed from the co^es in the 
Tabernacle and Temple, and revised, as accurately as the mate- 
rials would allow, by Ezra after the captivity and most probably 
collated with every MS. in Jthe possession of returned exiles; 
they must, with the exception of some few intidental variations, 
remain correct to this day, having been much better defended 
by the Masoretic scheme, than the writings of Homer, Pindar, 
.Sschylus, and others, as w^e may easily perceive from the various 
transpositions, and unwarranted guesses of their several editors. 
We are enabled to arrive at this conclusion from the quotations 


Eicbhorn’s Einllitung im Alte Testament, (German text.) 
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of the Mosaic Law in subsequent books, and from the relation 
of the same events in tie books of the Kings, the Chronicles, 
and Isaiah, which couM not agree the Ibnne with the other, were 
the case different. Yet many tliktual variations must exist, and 
that they do exist, w'e may. ascertain from a collation of differ 
ent MSS. ; but, these may reasonably have been expected to be 
more numerous, and in general they do not appear to affect any 
point of doctrine or of history. It is true that many divines of the 
German school afffict either to allegorise a part of the Penta- 
teuch into a fjLvdos, or to determine it to be a late compilation : 
the first may be referred to the reveries of a fanciful mind, and 
the latter is absolutely defective in proof, and supported by no 
authority. — is indeed a fact not a little singular, that the 
eastern and western copies of the Pentateuch exhibit the most 
striking similarity, and therefore correctness; as any one, who 
will be at the pains of comparing the present textiis receptus 
wit(i the MS. brought from India, and now in the public library 
at Cambridge, may observe. But to a class of men, who seem 
systematically to scepticise, and apply arbitrary rules of criticism 
to Hebrew literature, abundant opportunities must present them- 
selves from the many desideranda necessary rightly to analyse and 
explain a production of such ancient date. 

No reasonable theologian can hesitate in supposing, that 
Moses had documents before him, of which he made use, in the 
history of events preceding his time: — his enumeration of the 
genealogical tables of the nation, of itself, would determine (be 
question. Eichhorn has, in part, argued this from the title pre- 
fixed to Psalms Iviil — viii — lix. which appears to 

have been borrow'ed from Deut. ix. 26. ; but this cannot, in any 
way, be regarded either as an evidence or an objection. He says, 
denn man kd^nte die Lnschriften dieser Psalmen fiir zusatze 
spaterer bande, oder das citirte hied ftir ein altes Volkslied 
erklaren, das, ohne aiifgeschrieben zu seyn, bloss von inund zu 
mund gegangen w'aie ; sondern auf citationen eines geschrie- 
BENEN Ganzeq.^ To this hypothq^is, however, demonstration 
is wanting. ^ 

To the proofs, which Eichhom adduces, that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, w'e can ii^ general assent ; although we con- 
ceive many of his proofs ^^from the style,” (beweis * aus ihrer 
sprache) very wild and absurd. That he wrote books, which 
pass under his name^ whoever be or they may have been, who 


" V. ii. p. 242. § 406. 
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reduced them to their present form, the contents of the Old 
Testament very satisfactorily dcterminel We discover Joshua 
i. 8. mentioning the miD ^^D, which herelsewhere particularises 
as the ^3D, and DSfid citing, as a tiling well known, 

a roll manuscript (Ps. xl. 8. in which the laws of 

offerings were specified, by which nothing else could be intended, 
than the law which we find in the Pentateuch. Similar mention is 
made of it in the historical books :* Q, Kings xxii. 11. pBOnil 
minn) 1 Chron. xvi. lO. 2Chron. 

xvii. 9. (Hirrmw 13D) eChron. xxxi. 3.; &xxxv. 26. (niTOD 
rrw jry\r\2) Nehem. viii. 3, 8, 18.; ix. 3. (miJI 13D). Such 
arguments as these contain sufficient and intrinsically solid force 
to establish them : his citation from the fortieth^ Psalm alone 
(8. V.) establishes his position, as David’s allusion cannot be mis- 
taken. The Megillath Sepher” could, in this instance, 
be a name applicable to no other book, because the context re- 
stricts it to/A/.s particular division oi the sacred records. 

*13D (says Rosenmiiller,) volumen libri, li. e. liber, qui oblongis 
membranis convolvitur, nam, quemadinodum Latinis volumen 
a volveiido, ita Hebrseis /l^JD a couvolvit, et adhuc Judaei 
non solum in libris, qui vulgata forma plicabilibus folds con- 
stant, sed in Synagogis in oblongis membranis, quse ex antique 
more super cylindrum seu axem ligiieum in orbem circumvol- 
vuntiir, legem scriptam habent. Per hoc, autem, libri volumen 
Davidis tempore, cum haec scriberet, intelligi aliud non potest, 
quam Pentaleuchus.” As Kichhorn well urges, the author of 
these books must have both lived and uiitten at the time of the 
delivery of the law : a later wTiter must necessarily have been 
ignorant of many circumstances connected with it, which long 
prior to his day would have descended to oblivion. 

Add to this, as we shall more fully exhibit in the sequel, 
that these books are quoted in many subsequent parts of scrip- 
ture, in a great variety of which they are unequivocally referred 
to Moses. We ^ trace extracts from the Genesis and the Exo- 
dus in Psalms civ. cv. cvi.^vii. which, with the preceding obser- 
vations, amount almost to a positive conclusion ; in David’s 
last charge to Solomon, obedience to “ the statutes, the com- 
mandments, the judgments and teslitpony of God, as written 
IN THE Law of Moses,’' is strongly enforced : we may there- 
fore define, without violence, the iTlin 13D to be the corpus 
juris Mosaic!, which was the standard of religion, and continued 


* V. ji. pp.246, ^7.5 407. 


* V. ii. p. 250. % 409. 
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to be such with Judala and Benjamin, after the revolt of the 
ten tribes. 'And, w|h the exception of these five books, we 
discover none of the canonical <|criptures of the Old Testament, 
among the descendants of the members of the hraelitUh king- 
dom ( whereas ) from this time to its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, there was, almost every fifty years, in the kingdom of 
Judah, a renewal of the law, and a reform of the worship of 
God undertaken, eyccording to it.” Hence (2 Chron. xvii. p.) 
we remark Jehoshaphat commanding the Levites to instruct the 
people throughout all the cities of Judah from the miil *19D, and 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 18.) Jehoiada the priest, as well as (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 3.) Hezekiah arranging, in times of great corruption, the 
worship of the Sanct Jary, HSEfD All of which 

wholesome regulations were neutralised ^ by Manasseh’s irreli- 
gious reign ; but, at the expiration of it, we see Josiah proceed- 
ing*to a fresh reform according to the model (nach der vor- 
schrift)of these books(2Chron.xxxiv— XXXV.). We find Jeremiah 
admonishing his contemporaries to observe them, and Daniel 
(ix. 11.) citing their defection from them, as the cause of the 
captivity; at the termination of it, the service of God was ar- 
ranged according to the precepts therein contained — the burnt 
. offerings, the feast of Tabernacles, and of the new moon (Ezra 
iii. 2. et seqq.) were solemnised, 21/133 (Nehem. 

viii. 1, 3, 8, 14, 18.; ix. 3.) 

The reasons produced in ^ 410 (dass Esras kann sie 
nicht abgefasst habcn) that Ezra is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, are not to be answered ; but we abstain from entering 
into the various niinutias of the question, in which he has in- 
dulged himself, in §§ 411, 412, 413,414,415, and content 
ourselves with transcribing a note from p. 267* : Josephus in 
Antiq. Jud. lii.*c. 19- § 9. gives the same explanation of the 
name Mooio’ya. UUJ signifies in Cophtic water , and O Y2CG 
to preserve from, or rescue. In the sound of the Egyptian 

word is only well imitated as it pould be ; but il^D means 
extrahem, not extractus, as we must interpret his name on the 
authority of Moses himself,(Ex. xxv. 10.) So likewise O YHG- 
PGR (Gen. xli. 43.) is ^Hfificiall, imitated in Gen- 

tile historians corroborate the proofs which we extract from 
the v/ritings themselves ; and much has been collected, and yet 


’ ibid. 
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may be collected from the remains of Sarichoniatho preservedjn 
Eusebius ; — if we had a perfect library tf Egyptian and Ethio- 
pic MSS.; much more; illustrati^^eof these timeS; would be dis- 
covered. We find the truth of Scriptural allusions in the pages 
of HerodotuS; DiodoruS; and Strabo ; and much more shall we 
ascertain; as we proceed in our acquaintance with Sanscrit litera- 
ture; the key of all knowledge. Moses admitS; in fact; the exist- 
ence of certain ancient documents; when he makes mention of the 
SEPHEK YASHER; the SEPHER MELACHEMOTH YEHOVAH; 
and the like ; and his intention waS; undeniably; to write a true 
history of the Creation; brought down to his own tipie. Sacred 
stoneS; pillarS; altarS; and other memorials of primitive events, 
doubtless, weie powerful auxiliaries to his undertaking; but 
these, w'ithout such a compilation, as the historical parts of the 
miD *^SD, would soon have become tlie mere commemorators 
of uncertain tradition. D G W AIT 

St, John^s Coll. Cambridge. 
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No. IV. — [Continued from No. L, p. 354.] 

Part of the lines prefixed by D. Heinsius to his books De 
Contemptu Mortis. 

MrjTs filov (TTwyeoiju-i, xaxm ym^ropu ttccj/tcov, 
ocu Tov SclvatTOV, wa<riv a7rB^9ofjt,ei/ov* , 

£xAAa TOV sxTs\i(rotifM Tu^iij xugTKrrcc waAotiVaj, 

TOV 8’ au 7rpo(r^\e^as avret wpo(repj^ojX£VoV 

etp^OTepois arivoLxros xcCi opto/Voj. 

Compare Pope’s Epitaph 09 Fenton : 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 

In No. X. of the Retrospective Review^, p, 220 , notes, an 
anecdote of Edward I. while besieged at Conway, is given from 
an old chronicle : Et Rex habuit pauciim de vino, quasi vix 
unamlagenam, et fecit miscere ii^<«qua, et dare omnibus qiii cum 
illo fuerunt; et dixit: ^n necessitate omnia sunt conimunia, et 
omnes habebimus unam dia^tani donee Deus melius nobis sue- 
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currat.” Is this a genume anecdote^ or a copy of similar stories 
in ancient writers ? | 

lb. p* 234. art. on Dr. H. ft^qre’s Philosophical Poems. 
Strange sights do struggle in my restless thought^ 

And lively forms vi'ith orient colours clad 

Walk in my boundless mind 

This is perhaps the original of the most poetical passage in 
Gray : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the M use's ray 
W^th orient hues, unborrow^d of the Sun 
The lines from Storer, in p. £79, 

Nature tiath powr’d enough in each man’s lappe. 

Could each man learne to use his private happe. 

Are a translation from Claudian, Ruf. I. 

Natura beads 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti. 

The designation of time (p. £8£.) Now at such time as law- 
yers walke the streets,” &c. in the manner of Homer : Od. M. 

S’ hr) Sopmv iv^g iyogridsv Kglvoov vsUbu TtoWoi StKcc^ 

t^ofjLevm x. r. X. Finally, the idea of the singular marriage 

ceremonies in p. 330 — 1 (quotation from Chapman) was very 
possibly (annotators ought never to be too positive) taken from 
MusseuSy I. 274 — £82. ^Hv yajxo;, iXX’ a^^opsvTov enjv k. 

T. A. Chapman, as the translator of Homer, and continuator 
of Marlowe’s poem of Hero and Leander, was probably uot 
unacquainted with Mnsaeiis. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Sermon, The House of Feasting,” p.288, 
vol. i. ed. 1817.. 

Ebrius et petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, 

Dat poentis, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelidae. [Juv. Sat. III.] 

A drunkard and^ glutton feels the torments of a restless night, 
although Jte hath not killed a man ; that is, just like murderers 
and persons of an affrighted conscience.” This, and another 
still more curious mistranslgtron in the same page, vi'ith which 
we shall not trouble our reader, are instances of the ease 
with which the drift of a passage may be mistaken, when it is 
quoted from recollection, without regard to the context. Such 
petty oversights detract nothiiig«froni the reputation of a wrfter, 
whose learning would appear extraordinary, were it not acccftn- 
panied by a genius still more wonderful. An error of the same 
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kind occurs in Potter’s Antiquities, a work which in this respect, 
as in some others, is far from being sufficiently correct. VoK 
11 . p. 151^ ed. 1775. (of thejj^aval Affairs of the Grecians.) 

Being safely landed^ they discharged whatever vows they bad 
made to the Gods, besides which they usually offered a sacrifice 
called "iTTo/SuTTjgiov, to Jupiter surnamed ivofiotrfjpios — These 
devotions were sometimes paid to Mereus, Glaucus, &c. — 
more especially to Neptune — Thus the herpes in Homer (Od. 
r. 4.) 

A\ [OS] Sff niXoVy Nr^kriog Ivxr/jttEvov TrroXtsipov, 

Ifov* TOi 8’ Iff) 6m doLkatrtri/js Upoi ^s^nv 

ravpovg vap^iiskoivas *Evoir[^o6n xuavo^etlr^/^ 

The meaning is, They (the Pylians, Understood from IlvXov) 
were, at the time the Ithacans landed, sacrificing to Neptune 
on the shore.” Potter’s translation militates with the grammar 
of the passage, as well as with the context. 

In a copy of Virgil which is in our possession, an over- 
officious hand has taken the trouble to fill up some of the un- 
finished verses. One of these attempts is worth transcribing : 
^n, X. 16. 

at non Venus aurea contra 

Pauca refert ; 9ieque emn contenta est fwmina paucis. 

The sarcasm, at least, is worthy of Virgil. 

Blomf. Gloss, ill Agam. 6l. (voXuavopog ajx^l yuvaixoj.) Does 
not Lycophron somewhere call Helen t^v ■ffemyafx.jSpov? We 
have not the means of referring to the passage; it may be a slip 
of our memory, as probably as of Dr. Blomficld’s, who has 
only quoted one passage of Lycophron on the occasion, 1. 851, 
after Stanley. — Gloss on 1 . 81. We quote a sentence of this 
note, as illustrative of the connexion between certain passages 
from various writers, quoted by Csecilius MeteTlus, in the Misc. 
Class., which the writer in Blackwood* was so much at a loss 
to discover. Poetis autem mos est, quun^ tropiim paullo 
audaciorem adhibent, epithetum statimadjungere, quod notionem 
ejus circumscribat ac definiat.” — 1. 869 sqq. — Of this beautiful 
passage there is an animated translation in Mr. Mitchell’s article 


* Having alluded to one of the Magazines, we take the opportunity of 
referring to a passage in the London Magazine for March, (we think p. 
226.) containing some judicious observations respecting the dolphin of the 
ancients. The whole article (a na^t^ive of a sea-voyage) is well worth 
penlsa). We may likewise be allowed to recommend the Life of J. War- 
ton, in the same numbef. 
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in the Quarterly on the Female Character in Greece. Mr. M* 
has, however, by niistajpe attributed it to Sophocles. 

From the SMg of Moses. 

Mexico jSacriXs? irpt<rfit(rTat fieXmv, 
og avixfiTCf y^sg) xaXXiOTSi’ 

^veyxe xXeou^, xa) navo'vp^v 
licvovf rs fietXeov jTrawv r iwo'^oug 
Slvaig Ixpv^J/* aXiotitri, 
arig^co Se 0eov* xoiXetrco riv tfbij; 
io'x^v re fiieLg, fMOtraif S' S/xva)v, 
iy r afA^iXet^el ceorrjpx xetxm' 

*T(p S' u\|/ijBaT0v Softov icK^a^fa 

m<roLig etuyeug, xoiriMuv re xXiSaij* 

0 $ ifjiol r vgoyovoia^i r ifi^otg, 
sgfjL Iv Suvoig io'TVfeXtXToy, 

Xc^yX^g irp^fiXijpL ayefivSii' 
xoXefiov Si fueSu* KTPIOS avreS 
vgoxXrifjJ h ifMtlg 
xelreti ^wtroLig ^roXvevxroy. 

0 ^ vuv Tayow Xaoy ^yayvou, 

Sl^poug r’ api.vSi^^ptffiofia rlXij, 

Toug r ixXexroug peto'lXeoog wrop^ovg 
yXotuxfj S^vifM^e SoXatrcn). 

TTOvTog 8’ exiXvy^j eg 8* evpvvopov 
jSevSi} XlfjLvyig, oToy re Xlio^, 
xareSu vrgoLTii* o’u Si Uiregy 
xXeog ^vsyxocg, r^v 8* avTf/raXm 
wrepoxXtav ayo/xotif re Xoyovg 
^fo-Tcuraj, TTOfiirov 8e rw^wy 
vefLilfxg opy^y, curei r’ ogo^w 
[MiXeg^ ^«9rp xare^Xe^ag 
/xeXsrer’ avotxrt vgeu’^tOTa fusXwy, 
og autx^ra xaXXKTTS? 

^vi^xe xXlov^, xa) vavropSljy 
hTTOug Ts fiaXciy, Jynreev r* hr^oug, 

Shatg fxgv}p^ aXloinv* 

In Samson Agonistes, 675 sqq. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout ; 

But such as thou hast^olemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eihinently adorn’d 
To some great work 

VOL. XXVI. Cl.Jl. NO. LI. F 
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* Adorn'd’ is here used in the Latin sense ; furnished, or sup- 
plied with requisites for the work. Sol Jeremy Taylor, in bis 
first sermon on Marriage ; ^ The Apostle therefore, who him- 
self had been a married man — cloes explicate the mysleriousness 
of it, and describes its honors, and adorns it with rules and pro- 
visions of religion,’ &c. Dry den in his translation of the exor- 
dium of Lucretius, borrows the words, but apffiies them in a dif- 
ferent sense : 

Thy Memmius, under thy bright influence born. 

Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces dost adorn. 

nuOator. 


NOTICE OF 

* 

Journal q/* a Tour in the Levant. By William 
Turner, in three Volumes Octavo. 


This work, which modestly presents itself as a ^Tour in the 
Levant,’ comprehends the remarks of an accomplished and in- 
genious traveller on so many countries, and those so eminently 
interesting from various circumstances, that it might justly have 
assumed a title of much more lofty pretension : — for Mr. 'I'lirner 
visited not only the European and Asiatic coasts, and principal 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea, but explored the classic re- 
gions of Greece ; Egypt with its mysterious antiquities ; and 
Palestine, consecrated among Christians as the scene of events 
most awfully important. U is manifest from several passages 
scattered through these volumes, that he could ably have fulfilled 
his original intention of illustrating the observations which he 
had himself actually made, by a comparison with descriptions 
extracted from Homer, Strabo, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other ancient writers ; but to examine witli due attention 
all that they have left us, and all that modern travellers aud anti- 
quaries have published concerning the different countries above 
mentioned, is a task of such magnitude as seems sufficient to 
apptil even a veteran drudge literary labors ; and had our 
young author consulted us, we should have agreed with those 
friends wito advised him (as his preface, p. x, informs us) to 
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relinquish bo Extensive a design^ and to publish bis Journal ^ as 
nearly as possible in the form in which it was originally written:* 
This advice be has happily followed ; and at a moment when 
every informationjespecting tbb*Greeks and Turks must, from 
the nature of their present contest^ be particularly acceptable^ 
we. are in possession of such authentic and curious anecdotes, 
illustrating their tnanners, customs, and ppinions, as we could 
not possibly have received for two or three years more, had he 
persevered in bis original intention. This work is evidently a 
faithful transcript of his Journal; written while each daily iiii* 
pression was fresh, and therefore worth a hundred recollec- 
tions; Mr. Turner relates, in a lively and pleasing manner, 
various minutp circumstances which might have escaped the 
notice of a less intelligent and observant traveller, yet serve, very 
materially, to jlisplay the true character of those who at present 
inhabit Greece, Syria, Egypt, and other countries, unfortunately 
suffering under Turkish barbarism; and amidst the venerable 
remains of their former greatness, at Athens or Jerusalem, at 
the Tread or the Pyramids, he contrives, without any affectation 
of profound research or antiquariaii cant, to impart useful infor- 
mation as well as entertain ment — and the writer of this notice, 
who has himself visited some, though not all of the places through 
which Mr. Turner travelled, so far bear ample testimony to 
the accuracy of his descriptions and the justness of his remarks ; 
whilst in this respect, he finds the opinions of two or three in- 
genious friends, who have explored the other countries, equally 
favorable. 

We proceed to state, that having obtained an appointment in 
the Embassy to Constantinople, under Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Liston, our author embarked in April, 1812, on board the 
Argo, passed seven days at Cadiz, inspected Gibraltar, and re- 
mained long enougli at Palermo to collect materials for a very 
amusing account of that city, and some excellent observatibns 
on Sicilian manners; the excessive profligacy of the higher 
classes, and the ^jedt misery and poiverty of the lower. Mar- 
riage is considered by the women merely as a cloak for licen- 
tiousness; all the agricultural* and commercial interests of the 
island are sacrificed to the UsAiry of the capital, near which the 
roads are good, while the interior is almost impervious; the 
nobles gambling away their fortunes in Palermo, totally neglect 
their estates in the country— and this ancient granary of Jhe 
Roman empire had been, a shorjt time previous to Mr. T/s 
visit, in imminent danger of a famine. Tc^ this neglect among 
the nobles is added the rapacity of the priests. 
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* And thus the people are so oppressed and plundered, that perhaps 
no instance can be found of a nation enjoyii^ the reputation of beij^ 
civilised, and presenting every where such Kenes oC misery/ (Vol. x. 

Malta, and the island of Milo with its hot-springs, and ancient 
ruins, among which our author discovered and copied some Greek 
inscriptions, must not detain us from the Plain of Troy, (p. S6,) 
where he found reason to commend in the strongest manner Sir 
William Gell’s ^ extraordinarily accurate descriptions and draw- 
ings/ He passed through the paltry village of Koum Kali, 
and crossed the rivers Simois and Scamander below their junc- 
tion, where they were (on the l6th of June) about fifty feet 
wide, and knee deep ; in the heap of stones called Hector^s 
Tomb, a large hole, seen by one of Mr. T/s ^arty eighteen 
years before, was now filled up with wild fig-trees. Some of im- 
mense size abound in this neighbourhood. The Simois is 
beautifully bordered by trees of the richest foliage. The English 
gentlemen dined and passed the night in Bounarbashi, at the 
AgSLS bouse, where they breakfasted next day under an arbour 
of vines in his garden, said to occupy the site of Priam’s. (P. 
38.) Some w^omen of the village, washing at one source of the 
river Scamander, reminded Mr. Turner of Homer, who de- 
scribes the Trojan dames assembled there for the same purpose 
in time of peace. (Iliad, xxii. 155.) At Alexandria i^roas he 
copied some Greek inscriptions, and examined the ancient aque- 
duct, remains of a gate, a theatre and bath — but the Turks are 
daily reducing these ruins, whence they derive materials for 
the stone balls discharged front the batteries round Constanti- 
nople, and for their buildings in the vicinity, (P. 40.) At the 
Asiatic town of the Dardanelles (called Abydos by Europeans) 
Mr. T. crept with ease into the great gun which fired stone 
shots at our fleet in 1806 ; it lies immoveablefon the ground : 
the^ diameter of its bore is tw^o feet; it reqiures sixty-three okes 
(each oke^J^Ibs.) of powder, and its stone ball weighs one hun- 
dred and forty two okes. Here Lord Byron’s experiment ex- 
cited our author’s curiosity o^ the subject of Keander’s exploit ; 
and he attempted to swim across from Asia to Europe; biif so 
strong and adverse was the current, that after twenty-five minutes 
of violent exertion, he had not advanced above an hundred yards, 
and desisted. He is convinced that no man could swim a miile 
and* a half (the breadth in the narrowest part of the strait) against 
such a current — whereas the task is comparatively easy frohi the 
European side. 

; I therefore,* says 1^, ^ treat the tale of Leander’s swimming across 
both ways, as one of those fables to which the Greeks were so ready to 
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give the name of histoij; quidquid Gracia mendaa audet in hidaruu 

... 

We must be brief in noticing* the arrival at Constantinople, 
and the British Ambassador’s audience of the Sultan, whose letter 
to the Kaimakam, or officer representing the Grand Viaier (then 
absent), ordered him to * feed, u'ash and clothe the infidels, and 
bring them to him/ Indeed such are the studied insults to 
which every ambassador from a Christian Sovereign is expos^ 
on his introduction to this barbarian despot, that it is difficult 
to conceive why the governments of Europe submit so tamely to 
the degradation of their representatives — the more, as it does 
not by any means servg to advance the conduct of their negotia- 
tions. Mr, fiton (in his Survey of the Turkish Empire,) relates 
that the French Ambassador in 1700, (Mons. de Ferioles,) did 
not obtain an audience of the Sultan because he would not take 
off his sword, yet ^ he remained a dozen years longer at Con- 
stantinople, and transacted the business of his office with credit 
to himself and advantage to bis country.’ After some very ju- 
dicious observations on the Turkish government, the character 
and policy of the Sultan, the system of dragomans or interpre- 
ters attached to European missions; the extraordinary establish- 
ment of Janizaries, die plague, the dogs that infest Constan- 
tinople, the population of that great city, (perhaps, including the 
suburbs, between sis and seven hundr^ thousand souls, to sup-* 
port which the provinces are often drained after a severe plague,) 
and various other subjects, "Mr. Turner begins the account of 
his Journey to Greece. (P. 93.) On this expedition he set out 
from Constantinople (or Pera, close to it) in August 1813> atid 
returned to the same place in July of the year immediately fol- 
lowing. The jirincij^l objects which he visited during this 
expedition were, the islands of Tino, Zanta, Cepliaionia, and 
Ithaca; Patrass, licpanto, Prevesa, Arta, Yoannina, the .cele- 
brated residence of Ali Pasha, Mount Pindus, fr6m the sum- 
mit of which were visible Olympus, Thermopylae and Par- 
nassus, with tSe Achelous and reneus, now inconsiderable 
streams; he passed a month at Tripolizza, then proceeded to 
Argos, the ruins of Myceyai^ Corinth, Salona, Delphi, Mount 
Parnassus, Livadia, Thebes,^ the remains of Plataea, and Athens. 
We cannot follow our ingenious audior closely through all these 
places, most of wbjch have afforded him subjects of pleasing 
communication, curious aneccjyte, or instructive remark, •Near 
Previsa he examined the ruins* of Nicopolis, where had«been 
a temple of Apollo, and two theatres : of^be smaller he say 9 

‘‘This was the most interesting remnant of antiquity 1 had yet seen, 
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and gave me the best idea of a Roman Theatre : but I could not help 
being astonished at the smallness of the stage, which could not havebe^n 
above fifteen feet wide, nor more tlrafii eight deep. 1 found a lew copper 
medals, &c/ (P. 109.) 

At Argivocastro Mr. T. had an interview with Ali Pasha, and 
was most graciously received. His Highness spoke with much 
regard of Mr. Liston^ the ambassador, mentioned a very flatter- 
ing letter he had received from Mr. Canning, when Secretary of 
State, and wished that all Englishmen should consider Albania 
as their home ; and this most aspiring and ferocious tyrant 
spoke of Bonaparte’s ambition and cruelty, which he said it was 
necessary to curb. (P, 128.) In consequence of the Pasha’s 
invitation, our author visited him at Tepclbn, w here'an apartment 
iirthe palace, magnificently furnished, (the same which Lord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse had before occupied) was allotted for 
his accommodation. 

^Dinner, consisting of eighteen dishes, was soon brought in on a large 
tin tray, about three feet diameter, which was laid on a reversed stoul, 
and placed by us as we sat on the sofa, while a page of the Vizir (as Ali 
Pasha is entitled) laid on our shoulders fine napkins splendidly embroi- 
dered. This page’s story was very romantic; and the beauty of his per- 
son added to its interest; his father was the chief of the Siiliotes, who 
fought against All Pasha for eighteen years with a handful of men (not 
above 6000), and caused him a loss of 20,000 troops. On being taken he 
was ostensibly pardoned ; but he died suddenly a year ago, it is strongly 
suspected, by poison ; his son, though apparently a great favorite of the 
Vizir, is daily apprehensive of the same fate.’ (P. 134.) 

We revert to p. 130, where a note informs us that the his- 
tory of this Suliote war with Ali Pasha had been published in 
the Romaic, or modern Greek language, and recorded instances 
of individual, and particularly of female courage, truly wonderful : 
we regret that Mr. Turner did not complete the translation of 
it, which, as we learn, he had commenced. At Zante he was 
obliged to perform quarantine, and amused himself in the laza- 
relto*by reading books and newspapers lent to him by 
, ‘ Prince Commiutti, (son-in-law of Mr. Foresti,) who was an adept in 
reading English, though he couid not speak it. An old* Zantiote, named 
Bava Nicolas, (a common appellation for old men among the Greeks,) 
was sent to me as a servant by Mr. F., and provided for my cookery and 
bedding with tolerable comfort. On a subsequent examination of my 
baggage, 1 found he had plundered it unconscionably. He carried on 
this 5;>stem of robbery till he was detected, and flogged round the inland 
by order of General Campbell, who would have been justified by law in 
nanging him for the oflence that entailed his punishment, viz. delivering 
stolen* articles to an accomplice out of the lazaretto, by which he might 
have* introduced the plagiie into the island. It was, however, fur this act 
of justice that General C^was arraigned in the house of Commons as a 
lawless^ tyranf.’ (P.171.) 

' Similar charges we have lately seen preferred against the 
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successor of General Campbell, and probably with as little foun* 
dation ; the difficulty df governing by gentle means such peof^e 
as the inhabitants of Zante will appear from a few anecdotes 
related in tlie work before us, but not more unfavorable to their 
character than many others that we have beard well authenticated 
from other quarters. The island contains about 37,000 soub — 
the nobles agree only in tyrannising over the lower classes. 

‘ Hereditary quariels/ says Mr. T., * are carried among them to a 
dreadful pitch and wliile iliere 1 saw a man bung for assisting a father 
to murder his son. I suppose one might defy the whole world to produce 
such instances of villany as are acted in the Seven Islands. The most 
revolting and unnatural crimes are common ; and were almost entirely 
overlooked by the Venetian and Septinsular governments, to whom, in* 
deed, the sellflig of impitnity or of pardon was a common source of emo- 
lument. A Zantiotc nobleman not long ago, on his deatlibed, pistolled 
his own brother; another administered a slow poison to the only son of 
a rival, as the most bitter vengeance he could take on the father. The 
poor boy survived, but is to this day a wretched object from its effect. 
In short it would be equally impossible and needless to enumerate their 
crimes. There are omy two classes, the very rich and the very poor. 
The former are constantly intriguing to remove from office or to murder 
each other; and the latter are such submissive retainers to them, from 
fear or bribery, as to be always the ready instruments of their vengeance/ 
(P.180.) . 

Such are the nobles of this island, where the poor see nothing 
in their clergy but voluptuousness and rapacity, and in their 
legislative bodies nothing butchicanery, deceit and delay. Under 
the former goverontent it was usual for the nobility to employ pri- 
vateers, by which they intercepted the commerce, and plun- 
dered the property of their own countrymen. 

* As General Campbell was one day riding out he saw four men creep- 
ing behind a wall on the side of the road, and called them to him; they 
said they would come round the wall, but made oil as quickly as they 
could, and he ^on saw them escaping in a boat to the Morea. Unfor* 
innately he was attended only by a servant, so that far from being able 
to take them, he may be considered to have had a fortunate escape. 
Next morning word was brought to him that these men had shot three 
boys who were gaihering olives, little doubt was entertained that 
they had been employed by some Zan^ote nobleman to destroy the ob- 
jects of his displeasure, and large rewards were offered for their appre- 
hension, but hitherto without success. The present laws are Venetian ; 
great delay takes place in the execution of justice, trials frequently last- 
ing three or four years. Two ^ears had been occupied in the trial of the 
man whom 1 saw executed ; and, at the gallows^ though long urged to 
confess, he insisted that he was only an accessary, and that the two prin- 
cipals (the father and brother), who ha4 actually committed the murder, 
had been acquitted. They fled the island immediately after the trial was 
finished. It is to be hoped thdtf^nglish laws will soon be introduced 
here as at Malta; but in the interval (before tbe national charaotef and 
the government of the Ionian islands is settldtl)the governor is in a gr^t 
difficulty, having no standard to guide himself; as he cannot, wnsis- 
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fently employ English authority to administer the unjust and partial JawA 
orVeplce, and no others are yet established. Ev^ry mode of conciliation it 
adopted $ and the national and religious prejudices of the islanders are as 
much consulted as is consistent witfi ^ood government. It was amusing 
enough to see the seriousness with which our soldiers joined and carried 
candles in the church processions/ (P. 181 .) 

The indifference of the Zantiotes with respect to assassination, 
may be understood from an anecdote recorded in p. 208. An 
old man, who had fled ten years before, in consequence of having 
committed two horrible murders, returned to secure some pro- 
perty, and quarrelling with his wife, beat her severely. She com- 
plained to the Capo di Governo, and General Campbell by this 
circumstance, discovered who he was, and instantly ordered him 
to be hanged. ‘ 

‘When the order was communicated to him he exclaimed, ‘What! 
would you hang me now in my old age?* and several nobles of Zante re- 
monstrated against the iniquity of punishing a crime so long after its com- 
mission ; hut as they could not bring the General to acquiesce in such an 
absurdity, the man was hanged. A Turk, then in Zante, at whose village 
in the Morea this wretch had been long living, came to beg his reprieve, 
but was told to his great astonishment, that the Sultan himself could not 
avert the execution of justice in Zanle.^ 

Mr. Turner notices many abuses by which the nobles in Zante 
and throughout the Ionian islands, oppressed the lower orders, 
whom General Campbell effectually protected against them — 
in consequence of which, the nobles have sent complaints to 
England of the severity practised by the British authorities, 
whilst the poorer classes invariably express the happiness and 
security they enjoy under our protection. (P. 211.) The 
reader will be glad to learn, that through the unwearied exertions 
of General Campbell, who employed Mr. Turner in the affair^ 
three of the four assassins, who murdered the poor boys above 
mentioned, were discovered at Corinth, and after a desperate 
resistance, one was killed, and another wounded, ubo with the 
third, -and the head of the, dead murderer, was sent to Zante; 
and the execution of these villains is said to have put an end to 
the practice of assassination in this island ; the fourth suffered 
death at Gastouni for a murder committed there. We cannot 
here trace our author in his antiquarian researches at Delphi, 
where he copied some inscriptions, dor at Thebes, of which he 
gives a view neatly etched^ nor at Argos, which be thinks still 
entitled to the epithet bestowed on it by Homer, on account of 
the bedu^ of its women, xotKktyivmM ; nor at Mycense, wfaere*^ 
he agaih bears witness to Sir Willjom GelFs accuracy of deline- 
ation. * But we shall rest with him a moment at Athens, which 
he entered * 

‘by the "gate of a miserable wal^that surrounds it, and rode imme* 
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diateljr throufth atreeti of wretched faouBes, to the house of Signor logo?*, 
theti, whose son is English 'consul $ almost every Greek as we passed 
saluting me with Ka^^r dpifm (welcome) (equivalent to Sir in 

Turkish.) My friend T. and the consuls father save me a cordial wel- 
come, dhd came immediately to shidte hands with me. Lodgitigs were 
soon found fur me at the house of a Signof Vithh* where I am very com- 
fortabie, and have a fine view of the temple ef Theseus, which I saw io 
my right as 1 entered the town. 1 went immediately with T. to visi^ 
the three Graces of Athn^ns, the ConsoliDas,($Q called from their father’s 
having been English vice-consul here) Mariana, Catbarina, and Theresa. , 
The two eldest are fine girls ; hut the youngest is very pretty. She is 
the /xov eras of Lord Byron. It is considered a sort of duty for 

English travellers to fall in love with one of the'risters. The eldest speaks 
a little Italian, and understands something of English. They are exces- 
sively poor, and are strodg histances of the discordance that is too fre- 
quently found between Nature and Fortune. They maintain themselves 
by working in embroidery. 1 then walked with T. round the ruins ; first 
to tlie Temple of Theseus, which is within the walls; then (conceive my 
delighf) 1 stood on the Pnyx where Demosthenes spoke his orations to 
the Athenians; to the Areopagus, to Mount Museum, from which I 
saw Salamis, and the mountain where, it is said, Xerxes sat to view the 
battle ; to the Odeum, and to the columns of Adrian's Pantheon, or of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, (for opinions are divided as to which of 
these edifices they belonged,) and re-entered the city by Adrian’s arch, 
which now forms a gate of the city. Wherever I moved was some mo- 
nument of antiquity, even' over the dood'of the Greeks were basso re- 
lievos. These ruins have all been so amply and aUy described, that it 
would be presumptuous in me to enlarge on them. 1 entered Athens 
exactly at noon, and 1. shall ever look on the 15th of May as a holiday. 

1 dined with T., passed the evening with the Consolihas, and at mid-^ 
night lay down, and being very tired, slept soundly. But it is a shame 
to speak of one’s self at Athens.’ (P. 3^3.) 

In another number of this journal we propose to conclude 
our account of Mr. Turner’s interesting work. The first vo- 
lume, which we have here abruptly closed, contains a neat and 
excellent map oP Greece and the Archipelago, by Walker — a 
colored frontispike representing the mode of travelling in Tor- 
key, very accurately designed — a beauttful view of Zante, also Co- 
lored, and other plates. 


An Analysis of the Mythold^^ to which is 

oMed, A Critical of the remains , of 

Egy^ian Chronohgy. By J. C. Pbichaed, M. D. 


The general scope and des^ of this wSrk are andogonaild!? 
those of the iHmlheoo JEgypAiorum ^f the learned JaUonkt:^ 
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to whom the author acknowledges himself to be under conside* 
ruble obl^ations. 

He differs from that writer Sritb respect to the reliance placed 
by him on Coptic Etymologies, and dissents from the numerous 
conclusions^ which Jablonski has derived chiefly from that 
source. The author of the present work places his confidence 
almost exclusively on the testimony of ancient Authors, and 
has therefore been careful to assemble iti the examination of 
each topic^ all the important information that can be derived 
from antiquity respecting it. Many subjects are also farther 
elucidated by a comparison of parallel passages iir the Hindoo, 
and other systems of mythology, butcall these .portions are in- 
serted in notes or supplements to the several chapters, in or- 
der to prevent the introduction into the body of the work of 
materials, the intimate relation of which to the Egyptian my- 
thology, may be thought to rest upon hypothetical or questiona- 
ble grounds. In his method of explaining the Egyptian Mythi 
he has adopted in a great measure the principles of that school 
of critics, of which Heyne may be considered as the head, and 
to which his writings have contributed to give an extensive pre- 
valence upon the Continent. These writers agree with the an- 
cient stories in regarding the fictions of ancient mythology in 
general, as founded chiefly on physical theories or speculative 
attempts to explain the origin of things, and the phenomena of 
the visible Universe. Dogmas of this description, mixed with 
moral allegories, were clothed during the infancy of science and 
philosophy in a mystical garb, and adorned with poetical image- 
ry. The powers of Nature were described under prosopopoeias, 
and these gave origin to the personages of mythology, whose 
fabulous adventures have, in many instances, been successfully 
resolved by Heyne and bis followers into representations of 
some remarkable fact; or theory relating to physics or astro- 
nomy. The author of the present work supposes the most 
striking and conspicuous ^part of the Egyptian mythology to 
have been of this description, and therefore allied in its nature 
to the fables of the Greeks and Romans ; but he considers all 
this portion to have been an addition or superstructure raised on 
the basis of a more recondite system of principles, derived 
from a corruption of patriarchal or primitive revelation. This 
general idea of the composition of the » Egyptian mythology 
has^ furnished the author with the division of his two first books. 
In. the former he treats of the popular religion of the Egyptians ; 
comprehending theif theogony, and the fabulous history of their 
godk. In book the 2d he inquires into their philosophical 
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doctrfn e ^^ o giiiogonjH-mi^H' idb^oiib tespectitig the soul and 
the future stale, and the moral government of ^ world. In a 
diird book the religion of Egypt is compared with that of the 
Hindoos, and other oriental nations, amd an attempt is made to 
trace its history throO^h succeeding mras of degradatma and 
corruption, corresponding to those successive cWiges which 
the religion of the Brahmins has been thown to have undergone^ 
by the researches of* Messrs. ScUegel, 'Colebrooke, and odieC 
eastern scholars. The 4th book sun^rs the exoteric or popul^ 
lar religion of the Egyptians, described the worship of animals, 
the pomps add processions in honor of the divinities, the sacti- 
fices and rites in the temples, all those parts of religion which 
may be supposed to have been most influential on the charac- 
ters of the people. The work concludes with a long chapter 
contgpiing a comparison of the Egyptian rites, and the ordinan- 
ces of Moses. 

■ Having thus given a general summary of the principal diraions 
of this work, we proceed to survey the materials which are em- 
ployed ill filling up its diflerent parts. 

After a copious introduction on the sources of informatimi 
respecting the Egyptian literature and philosophy, we come to 
the first chapter of the first book, * on the nature of the Ef^p- 
tian g(^8 in general.’ After «n*appeat to a variety of aiteieot 
authorities, among vrinch those of Cbasremon and JamMloos are 
chiefly distinguished, we are conducted to the condusion, at 
the end of the 4th section, that the worship of the Egyptians 
was directed towards pliysical objects, or the departments uid pow- 
ers of Nature. * The Egyptians, as Jamblicus asserts in>the pas- 
sage above quoted, considered every part of the visible universe as 
endnwed^vith an inherentlife, energy, and intelligence; they wor- 
shipped the intelligent and active cause of the phenomena of Na- 
ture, as it is displayed in its most strikiiqiniid powerfol agencies, 
but as we shall hereafter find reason to conclude, without mu- 
rately discriminating the cause from the effect ; or they believed 
as men seem naturally prone to knagine, that elements wens 
' themselves animated. * Such,’- says Eusebius, ‘was the doc* 
trine of the Egyptians, fromavHom Orpheus deriving his theology, 
represented the universe as agod^ formed dr Composed cf a 
number of subordinate divinities, as integrant parts of himself ; 
for we have already' shbwn,* her adds,' ‘'that the Egyptians reck- 
oned the departments of the woiU itsrif as gods.’ The operations 
of the elements, described in a mystical and poetical style, 
were perhaps mistaken by the 'Vulgar; for tne adventures of ji>eda 
er demons ; but the original sense gf these theogonical fairies 
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would oppear to have been merely physical, or founded on that 
speeies of paganism, which Eusebius declares to be the most 
ancient, namely, the worship^of Nature. Barbarous nations 
have ever regarded storms, winds, and the moving bodies in the 
heavens, as animated and guided by genii ; and the same super- 
stition, decorated, and reduced to a system of mystical representar 
tions, appears to have been the popular religion of the most 
cultivated nations of antiquity.* * 

In the remaining section of this chapter the same general 
notion respecting the Egyptian superstition is illustrated by refe- 
rence to the remains of the sacred poems of the* Greeks, the 
Orphic fragments, and other materials known, to have been 
derived from the Egyptian sources* 

In the 2d chapter the author proceeds to a particular examina- 
tion of the worship of the Egyptian triad. Osiris is shown 
to be the genial, or productive power in Nature ; Typhon is 
the destroyer, and Aroueris, or the elder Homs, the renovator. 
The male divinities represent the active elements ; the god- 
desses Isis and Nephthys, consorts of Osiris and Typhon, typify 
the passive or sublunary Apartments of the world, or the physi- 
cal attributes ascribed to them. Osiris and Isis, under a particular 
relation whidi is analysed, become the sun md moon, and the 
legend of their adventures is thought by the author, as it was by 
Plntarcb, Maerobius, Jablonski, and Dupuis, to refer to the 
progress of the sun and moon along their courses* The Isiac 
and Osiriac festivals are considered in their relatifin to the sea- 
sons, to the phenomena of which the voice of all antiquity, with 
one exception, refers them. That exception is found in a pas- 
sage of Geniinus of Rhodes, who censures Eudoxus and the 
Greeks in general, for supposing that the feq^t of Isis corre- 
sponded exactly with the winter solstice, and intimates that this 
solemnity altered its pla^ in the seasons, with the changes of the 
vague year. But a gitat mass of eviAnce favors the opinion 
that Eudoxus was correct,«ind gives reason to Ji>elieve Geminus 
was imperfect in his information. These authorities are cited 
at full in the work before us. The subject has also been consi- 
dered by Messrs. Humboldt and .K>cnard. 

The vivifying principle in Nature seems not to be exclu- 
sively in the sun. Accordingly all other genial elements are 
forms of, or emanations from Osiris. Such was the fertilising 
Nild, whose consort was Isis, •the fecundated soil of Egypt. 
Nephthys was the abode of death, the parched desert, where 
Typhon or the burning Simvom raged. When these arid 
tracts were overflowed and ^fertilised by an uuusual inundation, 
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then Osiris was said to leave his garlands of Melilotus in the bed 
of Nophtltjat^wrvHoni8.1tke Osiris badibeeaibleinsof generation* 
Tlie attributes of the three perscnis in the triadj^ were more natu« 
rally arranged by the Egyptians (tern by^tbe Hindoos, who com- 
bined the generative and destructive powers in one personibca- 
Uon, although in detail, Meha«> Hals, the destroyer, is distin* 
guish^ from Iswara, when be assumes the attributes of ^ener 
ration. 

In the remaining chapters of the first book, all that can be 
collected from the ancients respecting the inferior Egyptian gods 
and goddesses, has been brought together ; we have reason, to 
regret the want of sufficient data for certain conclusions, but 
in general it sterns that^the gods resolve themselves into various 
forms of Osiris and Typhoii, and the goddesses into forms of 
Isis and Neplithys. Serapis is Osiris ss god of the nether 
world, and bears a relation to the sun, after his descent into the 
southern hemisphere. 

The 2d book commences with an inquiry into the esoteric 
philosophy of the Egyptians ; their notions respecting the Su* 
preme Deity and the origin of the world. We learn cbiefljr 
from Jamblicus and Eusebtus, that the Egyptians asserted tte 
existence of an eternal immutable Spirit, whom they term Cniph 
or Cbuphis, and represented under the form of a serpent. Accord- 
ing to Porphyry t^ god was worshipped in a * statue of human 
form and dark aaure complexion, bcrang in, bis band a girdle 
and a sceptre, wearing upon bis bead a rqyal plume, and thrust- 
ing an egg out of his mouth/ By the egg, as we learn in 
a passage in the Evangelical Preparation, was meant the world, 
and with it was produced a secondary or generated god, who 
was both masculine and feminine. In (he masculine character 
he is tenned Pbtba, or Vidcan the Demiuigus ; and in the femi- 
nine Neith, or Minerva; and by this, divinity the visible uni- 
verse was formed out of the chaotic rag. Phtba is identjfied 
with Osiris. We have here an .elt^t counterpart of the 
generation of the Hindoo Brahnu^ from the substance of the 
eternal Brahm. . i . ^ ^ 

In chapter the 8d the dot^fine of the alternate destrucfioias 
and renovations of the wo{ld^ which was held by several, of . the 
Grecian schools, is analyst, and nearly all the passages of the 
ancient writers in which Jti is contained, are cited*. This doc- 
trine is ascribed to the Egyptians chiefly oaihe evidence of the 
fact, that Kgypt appears to«|^ave been the source whenoe the 
Grecian philosophers who taught it, derived their instrucUoi^. 
It is expressly 'ascribed to the Egyptiafls by the author 
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Asclepi«n dialoguej and by inference in some passages of SynceU 
lus. In a supplement to the same chapter^ the ideas of the Hin<^ 
doos, and some other nations on this subject, are compared with 
those of the Greeks and Egyptians. 

Tlie opinion that at stated periods of whatever duration, the 
whole universe was destined to be destroyed, and all finite be*^ 
ings to be resolved into the essence of tlie Deity, has an obvious 
connexion with the future state of the soul. It is asserted in 
the old Hermaic books cited by Eusebius, but now lost, that all 
individual souls are emanations from the one soul of the uni*^ 
verse, and it seems to have been the general opinion of antiquity, 
that after a limited period of separate existence, they are re-fus^ 
into the source from whence they originated. It^js not certain, 
thottgh very probable, that the Egyptians held this opinion; 
their doctrines respecting the fate of the soul are considered by 
the author in the jd chapter of the second book. He adheres 
to the testimony of Herodotus, which represents them as belie v» 
iiig in the Metempsychosis, and rejects the opinion of the Pre- 
sident de Goguet and Schlegel, w^ho have ascribed to them a 
doctrine analogous to that of the resurrection of the body. 
The testimony of the Pseudo Hermes is again adverted to on 
this subject, who in the book iutitled Clavis, speaks of the trans* 
migration of souls into animals. 

Book the third is an attempt to trace an outline of the history 
of this mythology, and to illustrate it by reference to the sacred 
books of the Hindoos. The autiior begins with a sketch taken 
from the writings of Schlegel and Colebrooke, of the history of 
Hindoo Mythology; the religion of the Hindoos is traced 
through four successive eras. In the oldest representations 
which are found in their sacred books, it appears comparatively 
but little corrupted from the faith of the Patriarchs ; the <loctrine, 
lio.wever, of the transmigration andemanation of souls, is referred 
to tbjs period ; the age of Pantheism succeeds. The introduction 
of Astrolatry and tte worship of Nature in its various parts, fbU 
lows in the natural pr^r^ of corruption. The doctrine of 
two principles, or <he eternal warfare of light and darkness. Vice 
and Virtue, established by the elder Zoroaster, seems to have 
been a partial attempt at reformatiorv and to revive the ideas of 
antiquity. This was a Persian and not an Indian school ; but 
with what propriety it is introduced into the succession of ln-> 
dian doctrines, we shall leave to the reader, to inquire. In the 
3d chapter of this book the author compares at length the se- 
veral parts of Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology ; he points out 
a similar progress in iSiie history of the latter ; the obsmationi 
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OQ this subject we keve not room to analyse ; he concludes 
with general inferences respecting the origin and history of my* 
thology ; he thinks be baa proved analytically, that the first 
mythology was a corruption of reeled religion ; Uhe first step/ 
he observes, ^ towards the corruption of this simple form* of 
theology, seems to have been the attempt to adorn it with the 
fragments of philosophy, according to that style of philosophise^ 
ing that was suited to the genius of the old age. It is to this 
period that we muBt refer most of the pagan cosmogonies. 
Many of them contain the doctrine, that the world was created 
by the voluntary agency of the Supreme ; but this idea was not 
enough to satisfy curiosity, and we find it often blended with 
some fanciful analogies derived from natural processes that are 
daily observed. The production of an organised w'orld was 
compared by some to the germination of seeds; an idea which 
occurs in the institutes of Menu, and in some of the representa- 
tions of the Grecian schools. Hence also the celebrated fiction 
of the mundane egg, or the egg produced spontaneously in the 
womb of tlrebub, containing in itself the elements which were 
afterwards distributed into the various departments of the 
world. 

* To the same childish fondness for analogies and illustra 
tions, we must attribute that description of the demiurgus, or 
creative power, which represents him as comprising in himself 
two sexes, and producing ail subordinate creatures by the way 
of generation. On fhis subject enough has been said in the 
foregoing pages. Another important step in the progress of 
superstition, and one which seems to have led the way to the 
establishment of the first pagan worship, was the habit of re- 
solving the doctrine of emaoarion into those descriptions of the 
Deity which verge towards pantheism. These two theories are 
so nearly allied, that .the former noUirally degenesutes into 
the latter, while the paatbeisttC' repres^tation of the divipity 
involves or leads inevitably to the deification of material 
beings, as particularly of the more sinking and conspicuous ob- 
jects in the visibfe universe. To the same style of philosophy 
belong the personification of the most remarkable powers of 
nature, the consecration of, emblems, some of them the most 
obscene, as types or symimlsof those powm, the decorated 
pomps and gorgeous superstitions of' the pagmi world, and all 
the prodigious ubomioations in which a corrupt religion emulated 
and exceeded the actual depragyty of men. All these innova- 
tions produced a mist, which darkened the eyes of the victims 
of superstition, and concealed from them ilhose principles which 
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M'ere still recognised b; the learned as the basis of their religi- 
ous system/ 

'Tbe 4th book commences with the ceremonies connected 
with the worship of animals4n Egypt, which forms a remarka- 
bly feature iii the superstition of that country. ^ It was re- 
marked by Clemens and Origen, that those who visited Egypt 
approached with delight its sacred groves and splendid temples, 
adorned with superb vestibules and lofty porticos, the scene of 
many solemn and mysterious rites. The walls, says Clemens, 
shine with gold and silver, and with amber, and sparkle with the 
various gems of India and Ethiopia; and the recesses are con- 
cealed by splendid curtains. But if you enter the penetraQa, 
and inquire for the image of the god, for whose sake the 
fane was built ; one of the Pastaphori/or some other attendant 
on the temple, approaches with a solemn and mysterious aspect, 
and putting aside the veil, suffers you to peep in, and obtain a 
glimpse of the divinity. There you behold a snake, a crocodile, 
or a cat, or some other beast, a fitter inhabitant of a cavern or 
bog, than of a temple.’ 

After some general observations on the w'orsbip of animals, 
the author proceeds under each bead to collect the accounts 
which the ancients have left.— Section 3d, on the worship of 
quadrupeds-— of the ox-kind; including the riles of Apis, 
Mnevis, and other sacred bulls, and of the cow dedicated to 
Isis — 2dly, the \vorship of dogs— 3dly, of cats— 4th of the 
wolf— 5th of the ram — 6lh of die goat — 7th of the worship of 
the deer — 8th of monkeys and apes — 9th of the ichneumon — 
10th of the shrew mouse — 11th of the lion — IStb of the hip- 
popotamus — 13th of impure auimals. 

SecUon 4th — of the worship of birds: 1st, of the hawk — 
2d, of the crow— -3dly, of the vulture— 4th of the eggk — 5th, 
of the ibis — 6tli, of the goose. 

Section 5th, on fabulous birds, which are traced in the 
Egyptian Mythology, contains remarks on the phcenix, and in a 
note, a citation from Bede, which proves that that author un- 
derstood the phoenix, in a passage of Job, wbibh has often been 
referred to of late, ^ fieri ergo potest ut Beatus Job in similitu- 
dinem avis illius dicat, se post ynortem in- carnis cinere velut 
in nido pro tempore futurum et inde resurrecturum in gloriam, 
atque hos aeteruos esse dies quos multiplicandos sibi fidelis 
Dei cultor expectet. Ita enim et superius locutus est dicens. 
* rursum circumdabor pelle mca, et in came mea videbo 
Deumr , 

§ectioii6th inclucks the worship of fishes, reptiles, insects. 
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plants anil stones* From the latter superstition is deiived the 
doctrine of talismans* In section T\\\, the motives which £ave 
rise to the w'orship of animals are investigated : the conjectures 
of Plutarch ahd Diodofus, who fiftitied that animals were wor- 
sliipped out of gratitude for the benefits w^iich men derive from 
their use, and that of Lucian, who connected the veneration paid 
to animah with astrolatry, are considedsd, but the author 
deavours to prove from some jmssages of Porphyry and other 
w'riters,. that this pr^tice was derived from the dpetrine of 
emanation, airf the incarnation of the superior beings in the 
forms of airiiDaU. ‘He concludes with notices of several 
EgyptiaQ Avatiuili very much according to the style of the ce- 
lebrated fictions ^ the Hindoos* Section 8th, on the worship 
of men who received at Anabis divine honors, analagous to 
those paid to brutes, concludes with some remarks on the d^fi- 
cation of the Egyptian kings, a practice derived from the same 
superstition* Section 9th, on the antiquity of the worship of 
animals in Egypt. The chapter concludes with a note, com- 
paring the above-mentioned rites with the customs of the Hin- 
doos, as connected with metaphysical ideas of a similar kind. 

In tlie following chapter, the author describes the sacrifices 
and festivals of the Egyptians— the sacrifices of human victims 
— of swiiie — sheep — goats — the ceremonies relating to .Ty- 
phon ; the annual festivals : under each topic the statements left 
by the ancient writers are collected* 

In the Sd i^apter the civil institutions of this nation are ana- 
lysed: the different classes into which the community was divid- 
ed are described, and an account is given of the subdivisions of ^ 
the sacerdotal class, and the religious duties, abstinences, &,c. 
enjoined to them. These customs are in a note compared, and 
found renMujyibly to coincide with those of the Hindoos* 

The last book iToncIudes with a minute comparison of the 
ordinances of Moses, with the rites of bis Egyptian instruc-^ 
tors : of the mode in which this ^ important subject is treated, 
we have not room to give our readers an adequate idea. Each 
topic is discussed singly : first, the theological doctrine of Moses 
is compared with that of the Egyptianil — secondly, the political 
and civil institutions — thirdly, tfa^ cerenioities and ritual laws. 
The last section is on the origin of circumcision, and in this in- 
stance the opinion of Micfaaelis is adopted. 

The critical examinatiqa of the remains of Egyptitfii chrono- 
logy wrhich is appended to the on mythology, cannot au 

present be fully analysed. The ^ject of the author is to de- . 
lermine whether the records of Egyptian chron^ogy reall 3 bassert 
VOL. XXVI. CL JL NO. LI. G • 
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a claim to so vast a period of antiquity, as the tables compiled 
by Maiiethon and other writers seem, at first sight to evince. 
It was long ago conjectured by Sir John Marsham, that several 
of the 30 dynasties were coefV&l, and not as it had been presumed, 
successive; this w'riter and his numerous follow^ers have supposed 
that Egy pt was divided into a number of petty states. Such an 
hypothesis, as the author of the present w'ork contends, is 
contradictory to the general voice of history, sacred and profane, 
which ever represents Egypt as one kingdom, and speaks of the 
Pharaohs as monarchs of the whole realm ; of which Thebes, at 
the era of tlie Trojan war, and subsequently Memphis, W'as the 
capital. Marshain lias succeeded in bringing down the age of 
Menes, the founder of this monarchy^ within the limits of the 
real age of the world, and of genuine history ; l^ut he has done 
it by violent means ; he has cut the knot, instead of unloosing it. 

The author of this work informs us in his preface, that he 
believes himself to have fallen by chance upon the clue by w hich 
this enigma is to be solved. He says, Jn repeatedly examin- 
ing the fragments of these chronicles, 1 thought 1 perceived 
some phaenomena that explained the principle upon which they 
were originally constructed, and promised to connect the whole 
into one system. The more 1 investigated the matter, the 
more 1 became convinced that I was not deceived by lallacious 
coincidences. Of this, liow'ever, iny readers will now judge. I 
shall only premise that, if I am correct, there is in reality no 
want of harmony belw^een the historical records of the ancient 
Egyptians, and those contained in the sacred Sciiptiircs. 

The author’s hypothesis is, that the tables of Memphite and 
Diopolitan kings were not different and coeval successions, but 
that they are in many instances different copies of the same iden- 
tical series of kings, derived from the records of (jj^ent tem- 
ples, and with variations arising from the practice of giving seve- 
ral appellations to the same prince, or from the occasional inser- 
tion of the names of monarchs or provincial governors in the 
place of the hereditary-sovereigns of all Egypt. The proofs of 
this position are to be found in the compari^ii of different tables, 
w'ilh each other : we shall conclude by giving the reader a spe- 
cimen that may enable him to forfn an idea of the kind of evi- 
dence adduced. 

T.he three first dynasties of Memphite kings, which occur in 
Manethon’s tables, happen to be preserved without any lacu- 
viae. T.he w'hole period of tjme ascribed to these 3 dynasties is 
.691 years. On the author’s supposition respecting the formic 
tion of these tables, it is probable that this is the Memphite re- 
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cord of the first sefen centuries of the Egyptian monarchy. The 
names and reigns of these kings are accordingly set down in one 
column/ and opposite to them are|>Iaced the kings of Diospolis 
from the laterculus of Eratosthenes, which are professedly 
taken from the temples of Thebes. Menes, the first king, is set 
down at the head of the column, and it tefininates at the end of an 
equal portion of time with that occupied by the three Memphite 
dynasties. Here, the^uthor considers the coincidences that dis^ 
play themselves to be sufficient to demoDstt*ate the truth of 
his hypothesis. 


Theban list of I^ratos- 
thenes. ^ 

Menes or Meues 
Athothes 


Aihothes 2 
Diabies . . 

Sempbos or 
Som-phos 

Toigar 
St. Oichos 

Gosormies « 
Mares . 

Anoyphes 
Siroes . . 


years of reigns 


19 

18 

85 


30* 

26 * 

20 

18 


17 

16 


Pirst Memphite di/nas- 
ties of Manethon. 
Necherophis 
Tosorthros or ^scu- 
lapius 
Tyris 
Mesochris 

Soi-phis 


Q j C Taser-tasis 
^ Achis 

SO Siphouris 
26 Ker-pheres 


29 Soris* 


Chnoubos Gneuvos k 
Rauosis S 50 

Bi-yris^^"^ • > 

Am ^ Rhtttotses Q 

^^IBicheres 5 ® 

*Saophis • 29 

^Saophis 2 • 37 

^Mos-cheris •• 21 

63 Soupbis 

66 Soupbis 2 

63 •Men-cheres 

2 kings reigned . 68 

Ratoises 
- Bicheres 

77 reigns of 5 kings 

Apappos . . . 100 

Achescus O cai as . 1 
*Queen Nitocris . 6 

100 Phi-ops ' 

1 Mente-Souphis 

12 Quee» Nitocris . 


Totals 


(i87 
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Notice of an Itinerary 

The coincidences here sufficiently speak for themselves. 
Some of the discrepancies are explained hy the author, and in 
one or two instances, synchr^isms are established by historical 
testimony where the tables give no evidence to tliis effect. In 
particular, it is proved by a collateral authority, thatTosorthros, 
or the ^sculapius of Memphis, was contemporary with the 
Thoth of Diopolis, who is, as the name appears to indicate, the 
Hathoth or Athothes of the tables. 

The asterisks are meant to point oot the more remarkable coincidences. 


NOTICE OF 

ITINERARY OF EL HAGE hOUBEKER 
ANZANL African, from Seno-Palel in Senegal 
to Mekka, published at Fort Louis, Senegal, in 1820 ; 
and translated from the Arabic by M. P. Rouzee. 

'Phis ItiiiciTiry gives a description of a pilgrim’s journey across 
Africa, from the French possessions on the western coast of 
Africa, to the Arabian gulf, performed in the years 1810, 
1811, 8cc. 

Europeans have no authentic intelligence respecting the 
districts situated between Housa and Darfour. Uncertain 
notices, collected in different places, have given place to Various 
hypotheses respecting those countries, so that no part of the 
world is represented on our maps with such varying uncertainty 
as we perceive in the vague description of these countries. 

Where Rennel places a merja’ or morass, other geographers 
place a de.sert ; some again substitute a chain of mountains, 
whilst others describe a lake or Mediterranean setfY^among all 
this uncertainty, although the Itinerary of Boubeker does not 
resolve all these doubts, yet his narrative contains, at least, the 
information that may lead to the most useful explications, as he 
crossed Africa from tVest to east, and passed through those 
countries that lie between Housa and Darfour. 


* nierjah, is an Arabic worS signifying a large sheet of water, 

lake, or morass ; it is spelt by the French translators, as well as the word 

not the sound of o i^there is no reason, therefore, why this word should be 
^ncumoered with a superfluous letter. 


El Hage, with a n : but there is no d in cither of the words, as will 
appear to any one who can read Arabic: moreover, the pronunciation has 
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Boubeker is a Foulah hy birth, and his family resides at 
Fouta-Toro; his communications M'ith M. P. Rouzee, how- 
ever, were in Arabic. 

On his departure from his native town Fouta-Toro, he im- 
mediately proceeded to Ojaba, and from thence to ^reat 
town of Tjilogu, the capital of Foutaj-Toro. After receiving 
the benedictions of the Almany, he hastens to pass the frontiers 
of Fouta, and soon* after reached the kingdom of Cagnoga, 
inhabited by the Sericoiilts. He hailed several weeks at Jawar, 
one of the principal towns of the counti7, then, passing gently 
through the province of Kasso, after about three months’ absence 
since his departure from^Seno>Palel, he reached Jarra, a consi- 
derable town, situated north-eastward of Ja\\ar, the capital of 
the territory of Bagona. Jarra belonged formerly to the king 
of Karta, but it is now dependant on the Moors, and its popu- 
lation tonsists principally of merchants of that people. The trade 
here is considerable, particularly in salt, which H|brought hither 
from the town of Tishet, near which are extensi^ salt mines. 

His journey from Jarra to Sego exceeded a months travel- 
ling. The country is covered with forests. * It is peopled, but little 
cultivated. Sego, the capital of Bambarra, is situated to the 
east of Jarra, on both the banks of the Joliba. Bambarra is very 
fertile. The parts cultivated by the Foulahs are in general the 
most productive. 

From Sego our traveller directed his steps towards Timbuctoo ; 
and after travelling 27 days, reached that town. Timbuctoo is 
situated towards the north-east of Sego, at a short distance from 
Cailoum, a considerable river, which Boubeker thinks is a 
branch of the Joliba. Timbuctoo is as extensive and as populous 
as SegikJl^lt much richer, having more trade. A considerable 
portion of the Inhabitants are Moors ; but tlie Twaricks are 
equally numerous, and sometimes superior to ihc Moors, in 
power and influence. 

Boubeker intended to pass through the kingdom of Twart,* 
situated north -easA of Timbuctoo, ailU proceed to Fezzan, to 
await the caravan of pilgiims from Barbary, which was about 
proceeding to Mekka througb^Egypt ; but having no other sub- 
sistence on the road but the^lms of pious Muselmen, he altered 
his plan after having contemplated the poverty of the Twariks, 
and their indisposition to charity. The Twariks are a Bedou- 
ween, and a warlike*race, professing Islamism, Our traveller 
resolved, therefore, to return al^g by tbe banks of the Jolma, 


’ The name of the country inhabited by the Twaricks. 
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and arrived at Jifi4e the 10th day after quitting Timbuctoo. 
These two towns he considers as forming a part of Bambarra^ 
and they are nearly in the saH#e parallel of latitude. 

A great trade is carried on at Jin6e: the negroes are more 
numerous there than the Moors ; but the latter have the jurisdic- 
tion and authority. From Jin6e our pilgrim arrived in thirty 
days at Housa, which is a large town, situated two days’ march 
from the Joliba. This journey was partly performed in a canoe 
on the river, and partly a-foot, passing through the countries of 
Kabi and Noufi. 

The country known by the name of Housa comprehends five or 
six states. The Housians were formerly the only inhabitants, but 
at present the Foulahs and the Twariks possess, <lith the Moors, 
the greater part. The Foulahs occupy almost exclusively tlie west- 
ern quarter, w hich is therefore called the Foulan. These Foulahs 
resemble in their color, physiognomy, and language, the inha- 
bitants of FoigihToro. Among themselves they take the name 
of Dhomani. ^The Housians are black like the Joliffs, or the 
Seracoulis : they appear to understand but little of agriculture, 
or the rearing of sheep ; whilst, according to Boubeker, the 
Foulahs are the best shepherds and the best ' laborers in the 
world. The Foulah country is the best cultivated of arty he 
ever saw ; and he therefore places it next to Egypt for richness 
and produce. The domestic animals are in greater abundance, 
and in better condition, than any where else. There are neither 
sugar canes, nor such a variety of fruits as in Egypt and in Syria. 
But wheat, barley, and two kinds of Indian corn, are produced 
in abundance: hemp and cotton also, with w'hich they manufac- 
ture cloths, which they die with the indigo of their country. 
They understand the art of dying in blue and in all oth^ xolors. 
The town of Housa has less commerce with*^rim fiu^oo and 
Jinnie, than with the countries situated to the eastw'ard. The 
sidtan who resides at the town of Housa, is the most powerful 
of all the negro sovereigns in the w'estern countries of Housa. 

Our pilgrim proceediii|; from Housa eastward, was nearly a 
month travelling before he reached Kassinah, which is the most 
considerable town of the eastern, part of Housa on the banks of 
the Joliba : it is fifteen or twenty thnes the size of St. Louis on 
the Senegal river. From Kassinah be proceeded to the town of 
Boumou, which he places exactly eastward of Kassina, the 
Jojiba river passing through the whole cofintry of which it is the 
capital. The natives of Bourriou are as black as those of Housa, 

> - 

* Cluery.-»Is not the name itself akind of corroboration of this opinion ? 
It sianifies in Arabic, a cultive^^r or farmer. 
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and resemble the latter in manners and customs, but they speak 
a different language, and are considered more courageous, as 
well as more intelligent. The sultto of Bournou is very power- 
ful, and has a numerous cavalry* 

From Bournou lie proceeded to Wadae(Waday), where lie no 
longer observed on his right the river JoUba. He often inquired 
where that liver terminated, and he was invariably informed that 
it communicated witinthc Nile. Its course according to souie was 
southerly, and extending to the interior of Hubesheh or Ab}S8inia. 

Wadae is watered by many rivers which join the Joliba. Bou* 
beker crossed the country in the direction of south-east to north- 
east, and entered the territory of Begarni^. He soon after 
reached the great lake of*Kouk, which receives a mighty stream 
from the south. The sultan of Kouk is often at war witli tlie 
sovereigns of Begarm6 and of Wadae. 

Nearly two months after his departure from Ka&siuah, he 
reached the mountains of Four; but he remarked no great town 
between these mountains and Bournou. ^ 

From the Four country he passed on eastward to the country 
of Kordofan,^ inhabited exclusively by Arabs. After proceeding 
along the banks of the river two or three days, be crossed it 
opposite CO Ijondi, a considerable town, from w hence he entered 
the BarbaAi country, where he found the inhabitants occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, who resembled hi physiognomy and com- 
plexion the Foulahs. From Tjondi he anived in fifteen days 
at Suakim on the Arabian Gulf, and from thence be embarked 
for Jidda, the port of Mekka ; having thus journeyed during four- 
teen months or thereabout, since his departure from S.eno-Palel 
in Senegal. 

Out^uilgrim, after performing bis devotions at Mekka, went 
to Medni^ aintfrom thence to Jerusalem, St. Jean d’Acre, 
Cairo and Alexandria. In this last town he remained a long time, 
and then embarked for Algiers, where he remained several years, 
after which he again returned to Fouta-Tora by the Marocco 
caravan, passing through Telemsen, Fas, M equities, Maiocco, 
Wadinoon, and the Sahara. From his long residence in Egypt, 
and on the coast of Barbary, at Alexandria and at Algiers, he had 
forgotten many particulars)^ which, although uninteresting to 
himself, would have been important to Europe. 

This interesting Itinerary is followed by some apt obseryatioiis 
of M* Rouz£e, who thinks Cagnana, a kingdom so named by 
Boubeker, the same with the G&yaga of Labat, and the Kaiahk^ 
of Mungo Park. Djarri is the town called ^y Delislo, Jara, and 

' * ' ■ f *" 

This is confirmed in the Classical Joij^nal , No. SLix* p. 150 . 
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b; Mungo Park, Farm. These little differences will neces- 
surily continue in the progress of our discovery of Africa^ until 
the Arabic language shall beionie more generally known. The 
Moors^ M. Rouz6e observes^ scarcely know the name of Farra, 
but call it Bagnall, which is the name of the country of which 
sV is the capital. Some Arab sheiks spoke to the translator of 
this paper from the Arabic, of a town named Tedjagja, which is 
near to Waden, or Hadeii according to the maps, where a great 
commerce is carried on in salt. The translator thinks this 
place is identified with 'Fagazza.* 

The position of the kingdom of Bournoii, as Boubeker has 
described it, agrees exactly w ith Hermeunus account. The great 
river which runs from the south into the lake Kouk, appears to 
M. Rouzee to be the Misseled of Brown. The mountainous 
country of Four is unquestionably Dar Foor.* Tjondi is the 
Shandi of the maps. The Arabian writers mention a country 
called Barbara^ inhabited by a race of a reddish-black color.^ 
Our Senega] translator heard the traveller mention the name 
of Wancarah, which is unquestionably Wangara. Boubeker 
places the country south of Bouruou, and describes it as being 
overflowed by the Joliba, as Egjpt is by the Nile, and that gold 
abounds there.^ He had heard of Kano and Gtiebur (Cano and 
Guber), but he did not recollect their position!* He says 
Takzour in several of the negro languages, signifies the same 
with the Arabic word Sudan^ i. e. Nigriiia. 

Translated from the French by 

JAMES GREY JACKSON. 

■ This is likely enough, because the latter word is spelt with the 
Arabic guttural letter grain, (c) which partakes of the and r, 

but can hardly be pronounced by an European throat.* 

For a dissertation on the Arabic word Bor, vide Classical Journal, 
No XLix. p. 149. 

^ We suspect these to be the Berebers, originally of the Allas. Their 
dark color does not weaken t|ii8 opinion ; the same race of men living in 
mountains, and afterwards coming down to inhabit the plains, soon oe- 
come several shades darker, as I have myself perceived in the mountains 
of south Allas. Also by exposure to the sun and air of the plaims. I 
recollect having an interview with Mlilcy Suliman, the present emperor 
of Marocco, at Mogador, before be became emperor, when he was as white 
as a native of southern Europe. He is now almost black, or rather was so, 
when I had my last audience of the sultan ; that is to say, about 16 or 18 
years ago. They may also be the Brabeesh, Who are Arabs occupying 
thefcountry north of Timhuctoo, as also east of Cairo in the Nunian 
de^rt, between the Oasis and that city ; for which see the map alluded to 
in the folloiwing note. * 

* See the situation of this place in the map of the caravans in 
Jackson’s account of Marocco.. 
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IDYLLIA HEROIC A 'DECEM, Librum Pha- 
kuciorum Umm, partim jam prim pariim iterum 
atque tertio edit Sa vagi us Landor. Accedit Quees- 
tiunmla cur poela Latini recentieres minus kgantur. 
Pisis, apud S. Nistrium mdcccxx.. 


i^ofjLuprelTOv xa) (nrsvSfTOF orri ra;fi0’T5t* 

Tadra 8* iycuf airhg Te;^vijo‘Ojxa» rfie voqffcu 
iravcoTT^ iv oSm vapaSwixsyui, ouSi fus Ai^orei/ 

This is in all respects an extraordinary publication. A 
volume of Latin compositions, by an Englishman of the 
nineteenth century, is of itself a phenomenon. The cha- 
racter of the pieces themselves, too, is heterogeneous ; ex- 
hibiting, amidst numberless inaccuracies of phraseology and 
violations of costume, a classical spirit, and an acquaint- 
ance with the true genius of I^tin poetry, such as has rarely 
been equalled, especially in these modem times. To com- 
plete the anomaly, the work is published, not in the au- 
thor’s native country, but in a foreign land, from motives 
which will hereafter be explained in a quotation from bis 
Latin essay. 

Of Mr. Landor himself our knowledge is principally de- 
rived from his writings ; fl-om these we gather that he is a 
man of an original and somewhat eccentric turn of mind, in- 
dep’Strdeat injtis opinions on all subjects, and free in his de- 
claration of them. As a writer, his characteristics are 
vigor of fancy, acuteness, and nicety of taste; with which 
he joins a share of classical scholarship greater than has 
fallen to the lo| of English poets ip general, since the time of 
Gray. Like Gray, he has cultivated Latin poetry and that of 
his own language with equal zeal, and almost equal success. 
.We call .him an English poet, although of those now exist- 
ing he is the least known: were we, however, from our 
partial acquaintance with his works, to assign him a place 
among the higbest,.we have reason to bdieve that we should 

«- * 

' II. V. 414. Mr. Landor has not given the passage accuifteljr. Itead 
r r wiewry and 
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not be alone in onr opinion. Ilis first publication, of \vhich 
we have any knowledge, was an epic poem, intitled Gebir,* 
founded on a modern roinaptic story; published first in 
Latin, and afterwards in English. With the English poem 
only are we acquainted; it is uninteresting as a whole, from 
causes into which this is not the place to enquire ; its merits 
consist in the classical stateliness of its manner, and in the 
power of imagination and vividness of description which 
characterise detached passages. We were particularly 
struck with the episode of the shepherd Tamar, and the 
descent of Gebir to the infernal regions : it is no mean praise 
to have treated a hackneyed topic, like the latter, at once 
well and originally, ft is evident that the writer had Milton 
before his viewin this work ; itexhibits throughout, on a small 
scale, the same chastised dignity of style, thesame elaborate 
harmony, and the same rich and studied condensation of 
thought: his excessive desire of brevity, however, frequently 
betrayed him into harshness and obscurity — the latter abeset- 
ting fault of our author’s, as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to notice. Of *‘Chrysaor,”a poem founded on the mythology 
of the Titans, we know nothing. Mr. Landor is likewise 
the reputed author of Count Julian, a tragedy, on a subject 
of which other portions have been treated by Southey and 
Walter Scott, and in which, if we may form a judgment 
from an imperfect perusal, coupled with the opinions of 
better critics than ourselves, he showed himself folly ade- 
quate to compete with those masters. In this, as in all his 
works, his predilection for antiquity is visible: the diction 
and versification of Count Julian is rather that of a Virgilian 
and Miltonian epic, than of an English tragedy. 

It is as a Latin poet, however, that we are now t<rcOhsider 
him. Of his productions in this language, some, we be- 
lieve, exist only in private circulation ; others (among the 
rest several of those before us) have been, as the title-page 
informs us, already published ; the present collection, how- 
ever, is the first which has offered itself to our critical 
notice, and of this we shall proceed to give an account. 
Should our extracts be more nutnerons than usual, the sin- 
gularity of the work itself, as well as its intrinsic excdlence, 
must plead our vindication. 


* To Mr. Landor, as the author Gebir, the Curse of Kehama was 
debated bv Dr. Southey ; to wboni a couununity of opinions and pur- 
suits in early life seems to have attached our author, and whom he Qerer 
mentions without expression's of affectionate admiration. 
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The Latin preface to the “ Idyllia Heroica” exhibits a 
specimNi of negligences so frequent in this volume. 

Iclj^Hiuna, ut quibiisdam videtiir,| heroica esse non potest. Veteres 
alia fuisse scnteotia versus quo uoico foribitur declarat, Telia sum The* 
ocriti quaedam, ejusdemcjiie esset generis Catullianum illud de luiptiis 
PeleietThetidis^nisipepli descnpUoiniercediMet ; ea non tantum cpmdia 
est sed pars major ut et melior poematis. £x Ovidio excerperemus ptu-* 
rima. Si ratiouem hanc operis normanique conservare, si siiis actionem 
quamque hnibus concludere, nec perpetuam prodigioruin seriem dedu-* 
cere malluisset^ locum*profecto minus opportimum habuisset suavissimus 
poeta verboruiii abundantise. 

£t olim nostra forsitan ob id saltern legi possint, ouod, cum otnnes 
omnium saecnlorum qui poemata lattna scripserunt, aJiena scripserint, 
nemiiiem nisi scmel, idque versibus tantum quateriiis, imitemur. 

We shall not stop. to examine the correctness of this 
opinion, but shall proceed, without farther delay, to the 
poems in which the author has exemplified his theory. 

The most striking feature in Mr. Landor’s Latin poetry 
is its originality. He has more- of the air of a genuine an- 
cient than any writer we are acquainted with. His style 
is that of Latin poetry in the abstract, and not that of any 
individual Latin poet. He has not copied the manner of 
Lncretias, or Catullus, or Ovid, or Virgil, or Horace ; bat 
he has transfused into his own compositions the character 
and spirit common to all, and by which they were distin- 
guished from the poets of other countries. This is the true 
metiiod of imitating the ancients ; not to borrow the words 
of a classical writer as vehicles for our own thoughts, bnt 
to write as much as possible, in the same manner as we 
ourselves should have done, had we been ancients. This 
is indeed high praise ; and its value may be estimated by 
its rarity. It is, however, subject, in the present case, to 
considerable deductions. In the first place, Mr. liandor’s 
phraseology is far from being sufficiently accurate, espe- 
cially in his heroics, fie exhibits, indeed, as we have be- 
fore intimated, a singular compound of classical taste and 
feeling with earless, or at least iiycorrect, diction. In this 
respect, as in aU others, he is the very reverse of Casimir. 
Casimir’s style is, if we may so express ourselves, ele- 
gantly inelegant, fiis tlmvghts are nnclassical, but they 
are classically expressed; his materials are rich, but ill 
arranged ; all the parts are good, bnt the effect of the whole 
is rather showy than pleasing; there is abundance of good 
things, but ffiey ore scattered about with a slovenly and 
tasteless profusion, like that or tbebarbarian feasts described 
by Aristophanes. Mr. Landor, on the^sontrary, is eleg&f 
in the aggregate, but inelegant in many of the pariiciuars* 
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This defect is more conspicuous in his prose than in his 
poetry, and in his heroics than his hendecasyllabics. The 
latter, too, are comparativel]i free from certain other faults 
whichare observable in his^dyls ; an occasional obscurity, 
less visible indeed in these, than in his earlier productions ; and 
a certain harshness and brokenness of manner, very unlike 
the round and compact style of ancient Roman poetry. His 
poems are deficient in continuity; they want a pervading 
and vivifying spirit ; their excellence lies too much in parts, 
in delicate touches, and insulated thoughts and descrip- 
tions; they are unformed masses, which want only the 
magic touch of a combining power to make them start 
into systems of life and beauty ; there is much more 
of minute felicity than of general effect. We are disposed 
to attribute these faults in some measure to the peculia- 
rity of the author’s disposition. Throughout his writings 
there is visible a determination to judge for himself, and 
a lofty contempt for the cavils of narrow-minded cri- 
tics. We do not blame him for his independence ; it is a 
proper, and, in tliese days of critical invective and abuse, 
a necessary quality ; but there is a difference between the 
spirit of independence and the spirit of defiance. It is 
possible for a man to put too much, as well as too little, 
confidence in himself. Mr. Landor’s mu.se, like the indul- 
ged part of her sex, likes to have her own way. She will 

for no man’s pleasure 

Change a syllable or measure. 

He has too much the air of an English gentleman writ- 
ing at his ease. In' his disdain of the arts by which others 
obtain transitory popularity, he is not sufficiently studious 
of the legitimate means of acquiring the goOd oi^inion of 
the well-judging. This will at least account for much of 
the hardne.ss of manner, and perplexity of expression, 
which occur in these poems, and which a little care, pro- 
perly directed, might apifhrently have remorved; as well as 
for some occasional irrelevancies and whimsical excrescences, 
of which the most extraordinai[y instance is in the tenth 
Idyl, where, in the very critical -'point of the poem, the 
writer suddenly starts off into a digression, containing as 
many enigmas as lines, relative to certain modem swhid- 
leri|, whose exploits are in some inexplicable way con- 
nected with the subject of the poem. From these, and 
from soiqe other causes, Mr., Landor frequently stands in 
as much need of a commentator as the classics themselves. 
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With all hi$ skill, too, he has not been able to avoid occa- 
sional anachronisms in point of sentiment and manners ; 
and in the disposition of his incidents, as well as in his 
manner of relating them, a mddem air is sometimes visi- 
ble. It is hardly practicaUe, indeed, for a modem, writing 
in imitation of the ancients, to avoid occasionally betr^- 
ing the secret of his ago by some slips of this kind. To 
these faults must ^ added a grossness, which, however 
it might be pardoned in an ancient writer, is inexcusable 
in the countryman of Milton, and the friend and admirer of 
Southey. It is but justice to Mr. Landor to observe that 
this is but an occasional deformity, and not the genm'al 
character of his poems. Of its muse we hope it may be 
said, as of the convert of old— “ Peregrinatus est in nequi- 
tia, non habitavit.” We shall hereafter have occasion to 
quote from him an energetic passage relative to the union 
between poetry and good morals. 

His versification is as original and peculiar as his style, 
and resembles it in character. It is chaste, and free from 
the tameness chargeable on modem Latin versifiers, but 
deficient in flow, and sometimes rugged. We do not 
think be is monotonous; at least, if he is so, his monotony 
does not resemble that of any other writer. But he wants 
compass ; there is no sufficient extent or flexibility in his 
harmony ; nothing Virgilian — no 

^winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

In his rhythm, as in other respects, if there is any 
writer whom he resembles more than others, we think 
it IS ^Ivid. He IS not over— correct m his quantity ; is 
this o\^ng to a want of that regular and long-continued 
practice, which is almost as necessary as the frequent 
perusal of the classics, for the attainment of correctness 
in these minute points ? The Latin versffiers of the sixteenth 
century wrotmno poetry but Latin; the idea of employing 
their vernacular iwom on such subjects never at all occur- 
red to them ; their faculty of Latin versification was there- 
fore kept in constant esercise, and acquired ease and cor- 
rectness by practice. But ^ this is mere speculation. 
We diall conclude our preliminary observations, which 
' will perhaps be thought somewhat too protracted consi- 
dering the extensive field vfe have to traverse, with d pas- 
sage from Mr. Landoi's "Qnsestiqpcula,'’ containmg a 
character of the Latin poetry of the Jesuit De;? Bu^eios, 
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in which he has partially anticipated our remarks on his 
own performances. — “ Sutheius noster, in annotetionibus 
ad Rodericum, e Bussierio d^criptionem laudayit.^ Suayis 
est ilia, nec indigna quas sninmo poetae ac periUssimo ju- 
dici placeat, vellem tantummodo pleniorem spiritnm duce- 
ret Bussierius, nec membra sententiarum frangeret.” p. 
250 . 

The subjects of these Idyls are without exception taken 
from ancient fable or mythology. We consider the choice 
judicious. Modem subjects can be treated with propriety 
only in Latin verse, where they involve none of the diffe- 
rences in opinion, or custom, or feeling, between the mo- 
dem and the ancient world ; but in narrative poetry this is 
impracticable. We do not deny that there is a beauty of a 
peculiar kind in the combination of ancient langua^ with 
modem thoughts, and the treating of modern subjects in 
an ancient manner ; but this is not the beauty of classical 
poetry ; it is the result of contrast, not of conformity. 

The first Idyl is intitled ** Cupido et Pan the sulyect 
is a half-sportive contest between the two deities, termi- 
nating of course in the victory of the former. We 
shall give the greater part of it, without any comment, 
as a specimen of Mr. Landor’s general style and versifi- 
cation. 

Porrectiim somno deprendit Pana Cnpido, 

Eripuitpellem, tegeret qua membra, caprinam, 

Atqiie hinc incurvus atque iilinc corpore villos 
VeUit, at ille rubro prodavit pectore curam 
De grege, de nivibus, tantum alto in monte rclictiss, 

Nec sensit magis ac perstricto cortice suber. 

Sub collo jacuit dilecta cicuta reclini, 

lianc puer aniovit neque senserat Areas, at aurqpi 

Fiirtivo attactu leviter tremefecit acutam. 

** Jupiter! an quisquam tranquillior Arcade divum/’ 

Clamat Amor, ** conjux nihil hunc tua voce moveret/’ 

Deinde labris subdit roseis indatqiie cicutam 
Acrior : e fidiis geminaj soniis excitat aurcs, ^ 

Infrcmit ct saltu terram qnatit : altioralis 
Exilit increpitatque puer ridetque minacem. 

Pone tuos arcus, Amor improbe, pone sagittas, 

Et quid ages ?” ' 

“ Quid agam, Pan, experiere ; jacebunt" 

Dixit, et arcus huini sonat et salit aureus ictu, 

Et phareira occuUtur nascentibus ilicet herbis. 

«Sed pudtt”... 

<<Haud pudeat mecuintrontendere quemquam, 

Haud etiam vinci, considerit ira, pigebit : 

Til, piidi^nde, nmnug jam consere,consefet hostis/^ 

•Volvebat davos oculos deus, atque repente 
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Captabaty veluti volucrem si rctia claudant 
Ignotam et metuat formosas perdere pennas, 

Bracliioluna, prapius qiium illiiderc CGSpit, Amori. 

Purpurcum puero faciam li|uisse colorem 

Niinc pritnum, et subita tanquam nive, lempcire verno. 

In medio tactam lusu disci-ve trochi ve, 

CoDtremuisse feriint et correpsisse fugaci. 

“ I, puer” Areas ait “ inajores clisce vereri, 

Et procul ; impiibis preme verba minacia forraae; 

Qui mecum certare audes urgesque quietum 
Ter qiiinos ^liquis, ni sis deus,abntiat annos 
Exigere. . i, salicisque lime sub vimine pcenam." 

His puer exardet, stimulant pudor iraque, dictis, 

Erigitur, validiimqiie intentat ssvior ictiim 
Pectus iibi hirsutiim, rapreae sine pelle, patebat, 

Ocior aut aqiiila |ut quod detulit ilia Tbnantu 
Fulmine : vitavit venientem providus Areas 
Corripiiitque manum ; jnaqus arsit iit ignis in ara. 

Abstinuit subito senior, bilibaeqiie rotunds 
Subtili afflavit patulam spiramine dextram, 

Turn petit am|Hexu et constringere lubrica certat 
Colla siniimqiie dei, tremit intertexere eiirvo 
Crure femur teneramque ungui subvertore plantam, 

Et premit aptatis cedentia marmora palmis. 

The second Idyl, Pudoris Ara,^' describes the carrying 
away of Helen by Theseus, and the marriage of Penelope, 
as related by Pausanias (III.); two subjects, between 
which it is difficult to discover any connexion, except that 
of time, according to Plutarch as referred to by our au- 
thor; which nevertheless are here united in one story. 
The first part, the rape of Helen, is one of those pieces of 
gratuitous indecency of which we have formerly spoken 
as disgracing this volume : all that can be said in pallia- 
tion of this, as of our author’s other impurities, is that they 
are coarse, open and palpable, like FalstafF’s lies; undis- 
guised by any sentimental drapery, and *'made easy to the 
meanest capacity.” Of the. two, we prefer downright, ho- 
nest, unsophisticated grossness. The story of Penelope, 
however, is sweetly told : we extract part of the narrative. 

Audiit hftc, et lora manii laxata repressit 
Dulichius ^ rectpic mitissima nata ^mentem, 

Dumquesenis leevo complexa est colla lacerto 
Frtgicia rugusas mulceblut oscula malaa. 

Hunc interpellat juveni&p * Me Sparta domusque 
Penelopes retinere diu natalis amantem 
Et merito potuere, sed eat pater, est mihi tellus, 

Est populiiR, neque negleeti sine crimine divi.* 

* Si plus es/ pater inclatnlKl, * mihi cede volentem. 

Eligat* ille refert : aui^to pallida vultum 
Penelope defigit hiimi, sed dextera veAem 
Arcta viri tenet et singultu pectora surgunt. 
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* Elige/ ait genitor, ^ cars reininiscerc matris 
£t miseresce roei !’ torquentur corda silenti 
Dum jubet, setemum tamen baud invita sileret. 

* Quin loqueris, mea Penelfpe, visP inquit Ulysses. 

Avertens liquit patris in dervice lacertum, 

Obdiictoque legens humentia liimina velo 

Debile cum gemitii colliim inclinavit amanti. 

The next poem, intiUed " Sponsalia Polyxenm,” is in 
our opinion the least happy of the whole ; the incidents 
are ill digested and ill told, and the general effect singu- 
larly unsatisfactory. The dying speech of Achilles, with 
which it concludes, and of which we extract a part, con- 
tains some examples of the author’s proneuess to slide into 
Anglicisms. • , 

Ponite . . VOS jubeo . . nemo roortalis Achillem 
Audeat ulcisci, nisi sangui|M cretus endem 
Et patre dignus, avoque dimi ! celerate regressum, 

Alcime et Autoinedon, taciti secludite castris, 

Ne cernanti metuantq^ue parum nil triste jubentem, 
Myrmidones . . Ajax, Tydide, linquite corpus 
Exanime, et minimis vivorum animalibus ir^par.. 

Quid loquor ! aiiferte . . baud videat quo gaudeat hostis ! 
EtTrojana meum carpent arroenta sepulcrum ! 

Nepius incashum stillet cervicibus humor, 

Quisqiiis es a dextra ! rigido stant lumina ferro 
Optatusque negant extremum agnoscere vullus . • 

Fata vocant . . bumeris imbellia brachia qiieeso 
Exuite ! ingenti vos pondere meque fatigant, 

Saeva languoris pendentia tabe peresa. 

Deficio . . voces-ne mcas auditis, an segro 
Omnia conatu expirant meqiue ipse fcfelli ? 

Haud memini, jam tanta animicaligine niersor, 

Quae jussa ediderini, quae vota indicta relinquam, 

Attamen hsc absini vobis oblivia nostri, 

* Et, qiianquam occulto sub vulnere distrahit orcus, 

Primoriim accipiar timearque recentibus umbri/s. # 

“Dryope”is a tale of celestial scandal, related in our 
author’s broad manner, ^eoroit xal ax«^^ealr^0T0l; ; . we 
shall therefore be pardoned if we abstain from making any 
quotations, and pass on to the fifth Idyl, " Cory thus,” one of 
the author’s best performances, though marked in parts 
with bis besetting faults of flatness and obscurity. It is 
the stOT^ of Corythus, the son df Paris and CEnone, who 
on arriving at manhood was sent to Troy by his mother, 
where the favorable reception given him by Helen excited 
the jealousy of Paris, by whom he was slain before he had 
an opportunity of making himself , known. To this cause 
the poet attributes jbe inflexibility of Gi^noue, when her 
assistweeVas afterwards solicited by Paris in the cure of 
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his wound. We would extract the soliloquy of CEnone 
on Corytbus*s departure* but our limits forbid. The intro- 
duction of Corythus to Helen is well managed. The latter 
appears here* invested with the *sam6 graceful majesty as 
in Homer. 


ORIENTAL CRITICISM* 


In the notices of Oriental LiterMpre in your Classical Journal, 
48., having observed a party statement of a literary dispute 
between me and another anonymous W'riter, under the sig- 
nature of Munsif, in tlie Asiatic Register and Journal^ I beg 
leave to draw voimp, attention to the other side of the question ; 
and trust to your impartiality and candor for inserting what I 
now have to say, in your next number, 

I passed the best part of my life in the East-India Company’s 
Bengal establishment, and have for some years lived retired at a 
distant provincial capital in England, with the competent means 
of a gentleiTicin ; and h^vkig made the Oriental languages there 
my study, find in them here that recreation, which many of your 
learned readers at Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh or Dublin, 
do in Greek and Latin : and having, during the last six years, 
gratuitously indulged the public with lucubrations in Persian 
and Aiabic Anthology every alternate month, in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1 could not, of course, help animadverting upon various 
and often (|nest1t>nable topics; and though on my own part 1 
rather courted liberal criticism, and was occasionally threatened 
by the Hayleybury-college Professors, I might have quietly pro- 
ceeded, had 1 not incidentally more than intentionally touched 
upon the tender crirft of book-making!* 
l\nd tiiis was the occasion: Professor S., as you notice, bad 
published a translation of the 7t|i chapter of^the Anwari Sc^aill, 
or Persian text of Bidpai Pilpai’s fables; a work which, ^ 
next to the Bible with the Jew.M, the Gospel with Ctiris- 
tians, and the Coran with Mohammedans, is highly ^{prized 
throughout the Ehst. 'Having had the loan of a copy of it fqr 
a few hours from a friend, I was 86 pleased with it, as to pledge . 
VOL. XXVI. CL M. NO. U. . H 
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myself in the A. J. of June to bring it into notice by i favorable 
review of it; but on a closer view, and puttin;; it to the test 
afterwards of a comparison \i^th the Persian text, 1 found 1 
could not honestly praise it;*and though so far committed, yet 
having no wish to wound the translator’s feelings, 1 abstained 
from exposing his mistakes to a greater degree, than a just regard 
fox truths and tlie duty 1 owed the public, as a literary critic, 
required of me ; and confining my lenient remarks to the first 
and last sentence of it, volunteered a translation of my ow'n to 
supply its object and place. This appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal of October. 

In the A. J. of November the translator answers me ; and 
seems at first, as he expresses it, inclined to let the public de- 
cide on its merits and had lus maintained this prudent resolu'- 
tion, he and 1 would have bUri of one mind, and parted good 
friends. But he unfortunately adds, the attempt of Gulchln 
appears very little calculated to recommend literal translations ; 
its numerous errors and inaccuracies relieve me from all anxiety 
as to the effects of his censure.” Here he concludes, without 
specifying what tliose errors and inaccuracies are : like a junior 
counsel, he thus contents himself with reading his brief, and 
cunningly,- he thinks, manages to let his cause be opened, and 
hia case detailed, by a leading counsel, and his evil spirit, Muii- 
sif. This the latter attempts in the Journal of November, not 
by justifying the mistaken translation of the Professor, but by 
recriminating on Gulchln; as a specimen of which I may quote the 

Persian compound substantive Abar-bahdn, which 

Gulchln,” he says, renders a spring cloud — it should be a 
vernal cloud!” and two thirds of the 18 errors, which he thus 
specifies, are of a like hypercritical, trifling, and quibbling stamp ! 
But the other six are of a more serious compleiiionf not as bear- 
ing against Gulchln, but as forcing upon me glaring examples.^ 
and what in mercy to the translator 1 had myself avoided^ of 
the grossest blundering of himself 'm false grammar, and of his 
assistant in incorrect rhyme, quantity and Ufcent ! 

But to prevent any misconception of my motives in these 
remarks, let me in justification^pf myself premise, that 1 consi- 
der the East-lndia Directors as the most liberal corporation in 
England, and the establishment of their colleges at Hayleybury 
and Addiscombe, as well as the mother-college at Calcutta, as 
jn honor to the British nation* Nor can 1 ever bring myself 
to speak or think ill of the CoYlege Professors as a learned body; 
but wl\pn individaals of them submit to become book-makers 
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and pseudo-critics, they become in their turn the subject of fair 
criticism. 

To follow Munsif through all hie ^windings, and bring his own 
and party's blunders into entire view, would require a constant 
reference to the Persian text and type; and therefore in order to 
prove my assertions, we must be content with two examples in 
Persian, and one in Arabic; but as they are strong and full in 
point, and as 1 shall gccompanj them with an analysis and ordo 
verborum, a process I find Munsif flies from, or silently 
passes over, 1 can have no doubt of convincing your learned 
readers of the iffnorance of this pretender to Oriental Litera- 
ture. 

My first example is a clause of the first sentence of the 7th 
chapter of the Anwari Sohaill; eg^as indeed it first struck me, 
it is an instance of the inadequat^j^s of the Professor’s transla- 
tion for the purpose which he intended, and his own incapacity 

for the task. In the Persian characters it runs thus : U 

literal translation of which 
is ; that he inay, through any manner of exertion, put forward 
his foot in this business with safety;” the analysis and ordo 

verborum running thus : IS in order that, ^ through, 
any, or any sot t of, exertion, he may put forward, or 

plant, the foot, in, (the contraction of this,fS^ 

business, v ^ith, safety: and no young gentleman of a 

mouth’s standing in the first term at his college could find any 
difficulty in construing this: yet Professor S. divides itji^o two 
clauses; and Munsif repeats this division, and makes them thus 
separately the llth and 12th articles of my imputed 18 errors! 
I'he fifSt of t^psejwo clauses the Professor translates, in order 
to ^ect his liberation:** and his assistant Munsif, after a month’s 
deliberate consultation and study, alters it a little, but does not 
mend it, by re-echoing it as a charge against me in these words: 

so that he may esmpe in safety;** bofji of them thus convert- 
ing the substantive nomjand, signifying effort, into the third 
person singular of the aorist of the verb jahidan, signifying to 
leap, spring, gallop, trot; but^adtnitting it were otherwise right, 
in no sense implying, to effect liberation or escape! 

This is not, however, the worst part of it; the second of his 
two clauses the Professor translates, say, how shall ho attempt 

thisr” thus giving the adjective notki signifying ancf 

which in this sense should i^ree with its substantive^ 
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effort, the combined signification of a verb and an interrogative 
pronoun in the two words of his translation, say, howf* And 
this assistant Munsif, in urdpf- again to make it a more plausible 
article of recrimiiiation upon me, suppresses the verb “ say,” and 
retains only the interrogative pronoun “ how” making it “ how 
shall he attempt this?” Moreover, both have rendered this second 
clause into their Mnglish translations, for which they have no au- 
thority in the Persian text. As he had done in two or three other 
inrtaiices of his own detected blunders, Munsif wou]d have called 
this an oversight, had he not, in his anxiety of imputing it as ano- 
ther of my 18 errors, made too deliberate an act of it, to get 
thus rid of it : yet with the same assurance, and although he has 
had my analysis and ordo verbornm twice laid before him, in 
his rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February, he again calls 
on me to explain it— which, by the bye, 1 had done; and the 
party having my answer submitted to them in Ms., op finding 
it unanswerable, had the power of suppressing it ! ! ! 

In the Classical Journal, No. 48, Mr. Editor, Munsif says 
that, “ in the small space of ten lines he has detected no less 
than 18 of Gulchin’s errors;” and 1 now reply, that I thus dis- 
pose of two of the ten tines, and of three of ins six errores max- 
im, and return them upon him and his party with interest: and 
it is only want of room, and having blunders of still greater 
magnitude to animadvert on, that prevent my re-assigning tlie 
whole batch to them. 

My next example is a tetrastic of Persian poetry; and as it 
contains a series of the Professor’s and Munsifs blunders, I 
shall have occasion to refer to it repeatedly, and must accordingly 

quote it entire in the Persian text: jl T tlXwJI 

which Professor translates^ A man of vesolution is he who 
will not deviate from his purpose, although ?ompelled to wander 
round the world like the heavens : like the phoenix he remains 
unmoved in the midst of stormw, not like the sparrow, who/a//s 
by the wind of a pop-gun.” And fet me in the first place contrast 
this, as \ fairly did the whole chapter, with my own translation : 

Were the globe of this earth to whirl about, (or be turned up- 
4ide down,) like the sky, the^dtan firm to bis purpose would not 
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budge from his place: like the Slmorgh in mount Cuf (our 
Caucasus); whom a hurricane caqpot move from its place; and 
not like a wreUt which mil fall *from the puff of a pop-gun 
(or rather pea-puffer and blowerY* This fabulous bird; whose 
name is composed of thirty; and morghf birds; and hence re- 
ferred to here; on accdunt of its bulk and not urtelody, is not the 
phcenix; which the (Persian dictionaries very accurately describe 

under the word tjmyiM cacnm^ its Rumt, as they call it, or Greek 
name; but a rational bird destined to reside on mount Caf 
throughout all the fourteen revolutions of this world; and which 
Firdosi makes the patron of his hero Rostam and the father 
Zal; and is no doubt the*origin of our Griffin, of heraldic noto- 
riety. 

This, and many thousands of pure Persian words besides; 1 
engage; fully to explain from real Oriental documents; in my 
projected Persian Dictionary, on which 1 have been occupied 
above twenty years ; and 1 might have had it long ago in the presS; 
had there not been that college cabal^ which 1 have all along 
suspected ; and which Miinsif, in his last rejoinder in the Asiatic 
Journal of February, now barefacedhj tells me is ready to op- 
pose me. At a long distance from an Oriental press, and aware 
of the hostility of a junto which 1 have reason to believe is 
averse from all improvement in Oriental literature, and whose 
chief not only was, 1 suspect, the cause of garbling a critique on 
the Burhani Catai, also a Dictionary of pure Persian, pub- 
lished lately at Calcutta, but of putting a stop to the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, the periodical work in Part ii. of which one 
half, and that so garbled, of this critique appeared, a solitary 
laborer like myself reaches that conclusion of a huge literary 
work; after previous and additional preparation. Ne- 
vei^heless despising such petty and malignant interventions, 
though this avowed opposition places me again in a pruden- 
tial state of further preparation, I never meant to court such 
men’s favor, had 4 needed it : still* less as 1 can apply at 
once to the H'onorable Court of East-India Directors, who with 
their wonted liberality will no^doubt step between me (which* 
is all I require of them) and^n^ loss in so necessary ^ expensive, 
and patriotic an undertaking ; and if 1 should desire to secure 
its copy-right, it w ould be rather with the view of preventing 
any such professed book-makers, than of enabling myself to 
benefit from it. * 

1 have not been accustomed to speak of any self ; ayd, after 
this necessarily personal digression, make iny apology ; and beg 
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leave to return to the Persian tetrastic, where the Professor in 

his translation converts ® substantive noun, signifying 

n bodifj the globe, &c. and the nominative of this chief verb in 
the first distich of it, intogard, a preposition, signifying about, 

round ; and instead of it makes mard, signifying a man, the 
nominative of this verb ; and gives this v^rb in its compound 

tense, namely CJiS, signifying, it were turned upside down,** 
Uie signification of compelled to wander!'* — thus absurdly 
setting his resolute man a zcandering round the world like the 
heavens; and then comparing him to the phoenix, as remaining 
unmoved in the midst of storms ! wBereas nothing can more 
strongly express steadiness and firmness, than the two words of 
the Persian text, namely gardi-zamln, or the body of the earth, 
which, according to the Plolemaic scheme of astronomy, the 
modern Persians consider as the center of our planetary system ; 
an opinion which their Saracen conquerors forced upon them 
w'ith the Mohammedan religion; for the ancient Parses recog- 
nised the sun as such, long before Pythagoras or Copernicus 
thought of him. "lliis senes of grammatical blunders Munsif 
not only sanctions, by making them also an article of recrimina- 
tion upon Gulclnn, but he must add to them by deliberately 
taking, from the margin of some Persian Mss. of the text, the 

word JCaAj tifiangy a provincial barbarism, w'berc it had been 
WTitlen to explain ih^ proper word iofak; and in this farther 
instance of his ignorance offers tofang as a rhyme with falak! 

Convicted of such transgressions against all the rules of speak- 
ing and writing the Persian language correctly, the most hardened 
sinner would be expected to shrink from the cogute»^: but not so 
Munsif ; for, making light of these charges, he rallies with a new 
subject ; and in his rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February, 
gives me an opportunity of proving him as ignorant of prosody, 
as he is of rhyme owA grammar. For this purpose 1 must refer 
the reader to the fourth hemistich of the tetrastic, on which 1 had 
•observed in my reply of January, — that all our copies had 

omitted the preposition az, signifyingyrowi, and so necessary 
to the measure, as well as to the sense **~To this Munsif in his 
February rejoinder replies, that dz is not necessary ; for the 

Word 0 ^ dom, in its omission, oecomes the governing noun, and 
ntust consequentlychave the izqfat, or sign of the genitive case, 
aftf r it ; which is as inucli as to say, that this example of clas- 
sical Persian poetry, quoted in the Anwari Sohaili from Ibii 
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Yamin, a poet of the first rank, and which unlike the Greek 
and Latin, and all our languages of Europe ancient or modern, 
has nothing anomalous in its qu(intity and accent, or uncertain in 
its rhyme, could admit of the short syllable of an izdfat, to sup- 
ply the place of the long syllable jl az ! Indeed so precise in 
this respect is Persian poetry, that it is not in quantity and accent 
alone, but every nvoveable and quiescent letter in one line of it, 
must have a corresponding moveable and quiescent letter in the 

next; accordingly the corresponding az of the first line, the 

ham of the second, and the ^ rad of the third of this tetras- 
tic, are all long syllables; and each of the four consists of two 
represented letters, the first being moveable and the last quies- 
cent : and it is hence another' singular advantage of Persian 
poetryi that the eye is as good a guide as the ear in detecting 
false measures : and it is the same with its rhymes in the con- 
verse, which must not only sound correct to the ear, but also 
appear so to the eye. 

It remains for me to give the ordo verborum of the first distich, 

as follows: or demonstrative pronoun prefixed to 

Cmm, the contraction of and both together signifying — 

that is, mardi, a man, *1^15 of a firm step, S kih, who, 

Aji jS or the third person singular of the aorist of raftan, to go, with 
the negative 5 nah prefixed to it, and signifying — will not go, 

j\az,from, jd, the place: notwithstanding, 

gardi the globe of the earth : jm a com- 

pound phrase signifying^ sar, the head,mA^^ might be 
whirled round, or were its head turned upside dorm, ^tke, 

isOi the sky : 

— ■■■■ si ^actiis illabatur orbis, 

Impavklum ferient ruinx. 

So regular and simple as it is in its rules of grammar, and 
consequently so easy of acquisition, and abounding with beautiful 
specimens of ingenious and classical works in prose as well as 
verse ; and being the sole government language of busiiidks, to 
which it is superiorly adapted, in all the departments of our 
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great Eastern empire, it has often surprised me, that the study 
of the Persian language has not been more cultivated by our 
learned men of Oxford and Cambridge. For my part, I have 
volunteered my frequent services as a gratuitous tutor, and have 
lately bad several young gentlemen, previous to their entrance 
at Hayleybury and Addiscombe colleges, to take lessons in it ; 
and have, in the course of six or seven mornings, instructed iheiii 
to write^ read, translate, and parse three or Tour apologues and 
stories from the Gulistan ! During the last two centuries Oxford 
and Cambridge have abounded with superior scholars in Arabic, 
and 1 have often read and compared, with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, the translations of a Richardson and Carlisle ; consequently 
it would be paying them a poor compliment to enter so much 
into detail of my examples from that dialect. 

The first example of a pure Arabic clause, which occurs 
in Professor Stewart's translation of the 7tli chapter of the 
Anwari Sohaill, is too easy for any Tyro to mistake it ; 
therefore I siiall proceed with the second ; w hich is as follows : 

aUI 0^3^^ 3 which the Professor lias translated:— 

Consign (thou) the affair to the Almighty — and has thus 
rendered the Jirst person of the aorist, or future, into the second 

person of the imperative ; has overlooked the conjunction ^ 
ware ; and, what was still more necessary, has omitted to give 

any English for the possessive and affixed pronoun (S yia, signi- 
fying my I whereas the English of ibis Arabic clause ought to 
be ; — and my affair let me relinquish or consign z>//otbe bands 

of the Deity as thus, ^ and, iS the personal, and here possessive 

pronoun, as an affix to its noun^l amr, signifying affair ; 

let me, or / will, consign ; JiS unto, or into the hands of ; 
aUI the Deity or God! 

Before I conclude, I may notice, that in his February rejoinder 
of the A. J., Munsif, in bis farther liypercriticis^m of Gulchln, is 
driven to that opprobrium of bis fellow professors, namely of 
Oriental scholars still being in want of a fixed and authorised 
orthography of the Persian yiwd Arixbir^ when represented in the 
English character; and charges him with eleven fresh errors on 
this head : but here he is again equally and uniformly unfortu- 
nate, as 1 shall prove by quoting two of them, and those very 
common Persian words : and e^i^ry one of my imputed errors 
might; be thus made ajecharge upon^ themselves! 
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1 . Jihati, as occarring in the word Farhangi J ihanglri, 
the name of that dictionary of p^re Persian words, which, con* 
formably with Sir W, Jones’s memorandum of Desiderata in the 
Persian language, I make the basis of my projected dictionary : 
and this Munsif insists on being properly spelled Jahdn; whereas 
the Kashf^al-loghat, one of our best native dictionaries, specifi- 
cally states, that the Jtm of this word, uhen signifying the 
world, universe, and its sense in the compound word Jihan-gtr, 
signifying world-conquering, and seizing, is accented with k 
ias'r: whereas the Jim of this same word, but signifying wea/M, 
riches, is accented with a fafh, and then spelled Johan! 

2. jirdiws, which the Barhani Catai, another respect- 

able native authority, specifies as accented, “ the first and third 
syllable with a hair, and the second syllable quiescent hence 
Firdiwsi, and not Firdausi, as M unsif insists I should 

have spelled it, being the title and signifying celestial, which Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznowi conferred upon the great Persian epic poet, 
and the author of the Sliahnamah ! 1 beg leave moreover to add, 
that conformably with common usage, to which the most fastidious 
find it wise occasionally to concede, 1 used myself to spell this 
word Firdausi, that is again accenting the third syllable with a 
fat'h instead of a kas'r, till 1 stood corrected by all the best 
native authorities ; but as spelling it Firdiwsl might have ra- 
ther an uncouth and pedantic appearance, after the common 
reader had been so long accustomed to the vulgar reading, 1 
judged it best to follow the Persian custom of leaving to the 
scholar to supply the short vowel, and spelt it Firdbsl! I quote 
these two dictionaries, as they alone go in detail upon the ac> 
cenhof the above specified two words. 

But it woIlTd be intruding too much upoQ your valuable 
pages, to specify any more of Munsif’s and the Professor’s errors; 
let me therefore for the present subscribe myself 

February, 1838. * GULCHli^. 
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PLATO, HORATIUS, ET ALCAEUS, 

EMENDATI. 

Philosophi verba sunt in Phsdr. p. 267. Aid. baud longe 
ab initio : ^ 

Tr^v^Hguv xaX^ ys ^ xaraycoy^* tj ts yag irKarotvos auTij jjmKx 
TS xai urJ/ijXy Tou Ts ay you to v^lfog xa) to (Tocxtoy vay^ 
xaXov xai cog ax/jLtjy t^st t^^ avSrjg cog ay sucoSsVrarov irapsy^Oi Toy 
T^TTOV ij ye au xjjy^ ^^agiscTTarij utto T^g vXuTavou fjLaXa ^^u^pou 
vSarog, wg ye tm voi\ TexfirlpacrSar Nufi^wy Se Tiycoy xoci *A^eXepou 
ie^ov avo tmv xopooy ts xa\ ayaXfiaTcoy soixsv ehar ei S* au jSouXsi to 
euiryouv tou toVou, oog ayaTryjToy ts xa) <r^oSpa {jSu‘ tepmv re xa) 
Xiyupoy vvri^tl tw twv TSTTiycov %ogfl). 

Hsfic verba, inquit Ruhnken. ad Timaeum V. *Afi^iXa^eg, 
imitando sua fecit Aristsenet. i. 3. evia irXaTayog fjt.ey afiftXaf^g ts 
xal (TUTXtog — mox cog av eucodetTTaToy wape^ot tov epaa-fitov TOTroy — 
dein >j Se iryiyrj p^agteTTaryj Otto Tp TrXaraycp fsi uSaTO^ su fiaXa ^J/u- 
^pou, (2g ye tw ^oSi TexfiijpaaSar — deniqiie to sSxvouv Tijg aupag 
Xtyugoy uTnj^el tm [moutixm twv TSTTiycov Xop». 

Mihi veto inter Philosophi veiba parum arridet u^og post 
u4^X^. Vocem tamen utramqne agiioscit Suid. V. *"Ayyog nec- 
non Eustath. 'OS. l. p. 367 9 49. Mox TrayxaXov ita nude positum 
Platona dedecet. l)ein ay — itape^oi vix satis bene cunTsen- 
tentia convenit. Deinde xopwyambiguum est ; non enim puellae 
ibi turn aderant; neque xopSiy pro xopoxo(rpi,lm^ uti voluit Kuhn- 
ken. ad Tim. V. KopoTrXaSoi, hie intelligi potest. Dein abun- 
dat TO euirvouy tou toVou pjopter suooSeTTaToy — toVov. Deinde 
iyamiToy vix et lie vix quidein de loco dici potest. Postremo 
Segtyoy — vyrrjp^ei intelligi nequit. Maliin igitur totum locum 
ita legcre, « 

^ ts yig vXaTavog auTTj jutaXa ififtXa^^g ts xal u4/i]X^, tou ts ayvou 
ro vfavTixoy TroisI to (ruerxiov unr’ ayxaXwv, to ts sua’vouv, tog ayJ 
itxfur^y eyei Tv^g tog ap! sucoSsVraTov itagey^ei tov toVov Nup^fm 
Se jTiyeoy xal 'A^eXeJou lepov axo Tciv xpouvwy rs xai ayaXp^areov eoixev 
flv^r ?8s yap x^yjj vapisTTaTij uxo t^j xXaTavou ^s7 fta'Xa tpujjpou 
liSaTo;, ys TM wool Tsxptjipao’Sat* si S' au jSouXsi u tou xotou, cog 
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yi\oi ewroTov hri trfoSpu ^Su elXigfif^ovyri^ net) Xiyvqov inni^^ii 
Tea Twv rsTrlycov • 

Inler hac lueri illud v^amKcH poterit Theocritus in Id. vii. 
8. A^ytipoi vreXsai rs euerxiov S^amv. Ita enini perite 

admoduiii corrigit D. Heinsius vice i^ouvov. Cf. Virgil, /enta 
iexunt umbracu/a vites. Quod ad verbum u^aivov. Similiter in 
Horn. ’/X. r. 1212« alii firiTtv afamv^ alii u^envov, quod probum est, 
propter illud jctijTiv aut SoXou^ TrXlxetv ; cui simile est 6<pselvgi pLv6o¥ 
in Philostrat. de ^sopo^ Icon. 3. p* 767. Sed et re eStrxtov 
emendari debuit. Hiatus etenim istiusmodi ferri nequit. Lege 
AlystQOi TireXeai r su (rverxiov oLkTog vfcetvov: quo respexit Horatius 
et ipse corrigendus ; Quapinus ingens at bn (jue popuius Umbram 
hospitalem consociare arnant Ramis, et obliqvam laborat Lym~ 
phafugarncrepitante rivo. Cf. Ovid. Metam. xi. 604. ^ liivitat 
soijiuos crepitaniibus unda lapillis:’ Auctor Copap, It (vulgo 
Rst ) strepitans rauco murmure rivus aqua. At leniorem soniiin 
voluit Horatius^ uti patet ex illis^ Levis crepante tympha desU 
Hit pede, et toquaces Iqmpha desiliunt. Quod vulgatur obliquo 
laborat Lympha fugax trepidare rivo, ne Laline quiJem diet 
potest^ iiedum ad lioratii inurem. Kedde ut iyxakmv, sub 
ulnis. 

ei$ a/xa — cis i(Jt.u — De formula hiijusmodi multa Valck. ad 
Pliceu. 1184. et in Not. Mss. penes me suhjimgit Philostrat. 
£pist. 33. ojxou re Ifliyev gocahTripov p^gcoroj xol) axeuXero. 

Vice xopctiv sententiae tenor aliquid postuiat iiianimatum, quod 
cum ayaXjxarwv conjungi possit. Cunjeci xgovv&v. 

Cum verbis worou, wj yaka evwoTov Im, xa) O’^oSpu con- 
ferri possum eu^rorov yaXa in A£sch. Pers. 6ll. necnon etwrorov 
^ipg in Prom. 811. ubi Stanl. allegat Achill. Tat. iv. p. 269. 
ykvxo 8>*^p»yo|xevoy ^v: ipse vero ad .^sch. Suppl. 4. addidi 
Heliodor. li. p. 110. vtelv re etrri yXuxurarof, necnon Euri- 
pid. Archel. Fragm. a me ita emendatum, x^XXiorov e^Xayou^ 
vSeup, Et sane yrorov legisse videtiir Alllian. V. H. xiii. 1. 
Platonica imi^tus vSaret — xaSetpi SSeiv xai ^vxp» oirop re 
ayl/afievtp rexfi^pocaSset xai xarayvwvoti movri. Verbum paulo 
infrequens elkijSgpelv e Gaicno citat Budaeus. Quod ad sen- 
tentiam cf. JEschyl. AAgam, 901. KaXXarrov ~ *OSoi9ro/9w 
h^oovTi vv^y»lov piog, Verum Platonica omnia inntatur Theocrit. 
Id. VII. 135. ev re fiadeleug *AieioLg p^ajUbEUvao’iv exXiv- 

dfjfieg\ • . • Ilokka) 8* apfuv SvepSg xari XQotTog ioviopro AHystgot vrs- 
Xeai T6* TO 8* lyytifcv ispov SSeof^ufAfSv uvrpoio xoirei/Softevos xsXix- 
pv^Se* To) Se ttotI (rxispoTig iigoiapyieriv o^ietkleovgg Terriyg^ kaka^ 
yvUnggx quae Bucolica in animo habuit Horatius, ^Lifrel jaeere 
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modo sub antiqua ilice, Modo in ienaci gramme; Labuntur 
artis integrce in rivis aqua^ Quenmtur in sylvis aves ; Frondes^ 
^ue lymphis obslrepunt manantlbus; sic enini lego vice altis 
interim ripis: ubi tanicn MS. rivis: rede hoc; cLpurm rivus 
uques: unde restitui integral meinor Lucreiiani integros 

accedere f antes : snox arlis pro altU tiietur cadem var. lect. in 
Horaimm a Ito^fruticeto : ubi MSS. deiny'row^/es vice 
fonies est einendatio Markiandi, advocantis PinDpertianum Mul- 
toque nativis obstrepit arbor aquis, adiimbraluni ad 'J’heocrit. 
Id. 1. 1 , •jtliog — ttot) Totlg •noLyoutii fteX/crSeTai. Hajc obiter. Ad 
Theocritea priora redeo. Ibi al6ci\lct)veg sunt Oistivi. Hoc patet ex 
Sapphus Fragin. lv. ita emendato in CL JL N. xxvi. p. 370. 
Jlrepvyciov otto xotx^sei klyup' u'^iTOL^ uoiloiv^ ^OnoTuv ^koyegotv xa9^T 
h\ vaTTuka) xar uiykuv ; cui siuiilia sunt ilia Ananii upud Athen. 
VII. p. C. OTuv is'gos T ff, xu^irat ^oc/3pa^co(nv : Pseud- 
Hesiodi in *A(rir. 393 . xuavoWepo^ ap^lra teVtiJ *^0^0? s^s^opLsvog -^ — 
^gfi adS^p ’^iSei ep olIpototoltco (ubi^ ut id obiter nioneani, lege 
TTOKPOnregos) : Coinici in Av. 109.7. *Hvlx* 6 istmioiog o^v fuikog 
iyira$ lakveai |w,e(ri)ixj3^ivcii^ j3oa (quo respexit Clemens 

Alex. Cohort, p. 2. «!ga xotuparos, OTrvjvUu ol TBTnye; ux-o Toi; 
TTsrukois 5S0V av« rot oprj 6spoiJ.svot fjklcp): necnoii Hesiodi in ^'Epy. 
581 . TETTif Jevdgcv eps^ofispos kiyupYjP xuTs^evev olO^^P IJokvop 

VTTO Trreguywv Qepsog xapctrotiSeos wg^i ubi Alciei veiba (Fragm. 
xviii.) facilhme sunt eruenda e verbis Procii: 

reyye irveufiovoi FrAvop' to yag ua-rgov Trepnskksrar 
d y Sfga ^akeird' rravTct 8e Si^j/uvr' i^ro xuvfAUTOg* 
axel S’ ex irTepuyoov dSea. rern^ Itti TraTraAw 

avJei 8s oxokviJiog' vOv 8e yvvalxsg iLiugmoLTOLi^ 

X’ keTrroTotTOi, twv xsfakrjP yula re Selpiog 
afei, xuufji^oi fepcov y^svfjLot fep* oSv folvoj axog fJi>opovg 
Inter haec aSea debetur Graevio. Mox ettI TraTraXoTrestituitur 
Alcapo; quod et Sapphoni conservatum tribuit MS. Denietrii 
vice hiTrrafjiSPOp. V ox cadem excidit et ex Aristoph. N ub. 1421. 
ubi vuigatur xa9r) ^tikoo xaisuSsig: at MS. Kav. xaTrl vkslop: lege 
igitur xuv varrukcti : excidit quoque vox affinis e^tragmeiito hy- 
rici apud tJephaest. p. 13=2G. ubi nonnuili libri gipmruinnr^ot 
xcuXuSsKra^ alii gip, cocrr a%o •noo'Takm kjeura: unde Benll. siju.* oxrr 
air v(r<raxco kvtsKra : vero proxitne : lege & pi^<r air vcr(reixco kv 
igi<ra: cf. Pindar. Ol. 1. 27« airo fopfuiyya wao'craXou kapL^avg. 
Synonj^ma sunt uo'craxo^ et ira(T(rako$. Photius ^T(ra-axovs* roug 
iratra-ikovg* ^ApiTTOfayi/jg Aua’KTTgd'^vjj xat ol Acepieig^ Hein yvla 
rs Seipiog al^si plane tuetur Pseud-Uesiod. *A(nr. 395 . ’'/Sei ep 
umTuTcp, OTTOTi x^oix ofyi \ quibu3 ipse subjunxi xavpot 
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^ipm, memor Horatiani Adduxere sitim tempora: et sane xai/jxa 
legisse videtur Proclus, cujus sunt verba, xai yaq o3ro^, 
scil. Setpio$^ — KOLVfieiToiiy airio; itm, et niox tIvol oSv ixrjrou xati/xaro^, 
imde enii olvog aKog fiovov : quo^ cominune atiquid babet cum 
dicto Epiuici apud Athen. x. p. 432. D. Trwfiot xetufiaro^ XuViv. 

G. B. 


REMARKS ON 

Mr. Bellamys New Translation of the Old Testament. 


Part. I. 

Seldom in this country has a work of the nature of Mr. 
Bellamy’s been ushered into the world with such a display 
of great names : never, perhaps, was there a more favorable 
time for such a work. Hie publication of the infidel works of 
Paine, Volney, and others, had excited the public mind in 
no ordinary degree. Mr. B. had, for years past, been in the 
constant practice of holding himself forth as the only person 
capable (for, according to him, no person had done it) of re* 
pelling those objections which unbelievers, ever since the time 
of Porphyry and Celsus, had been in the habit of bringing 
aj^inst the Christian religion ; he was continually asserting that 
there hadli^n no translation from the Hebrew since the 128tb 
year of Christ ; that Jerome principally followed the Septuagint, 
being but little acquainted with the Hebrew, when he made 
that translation which has ever sqice gone under the name of 
the Vulgate; tluit many errors had crept into that celebrated 
version ; that the nations of modern Europe, when they trans- 
lated the Bible into their various vernacular tongues, on account 
of their ignorance of HeSrew, were obliged to have recourse to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate; and that, consequently, all the 
errors of those ancient versions (which according to Mr. Bellamy 
are neither few nor small) have been retained in all the trans- 
lations of the present day ; giving occasiqii for the inipioua rail 
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lery of infidels, with whom, to all appearance, he bad sworn to 
wage an exterminating war. The result of all this was, that 
his W'ork was anxiousi}’ looked (or, and, for some time, readily 
bought. But, such are the mutations of this world! we shortly 
heard no more of it, except from the Reviews which attacked it, 
and it speedily sunk into comparative obscurity , — We might, 
perhaps, without running the risk of going very far wrong, con- 
clude that its learned author had failed in realising those pleas- 
ing illusions, in making good those unmeasured assertions by 
means of which be had rivetted, for a while, the public attention. 

That such, Sir, was really the case, was soon made evident 
by many of the periodicals, which pointed out many of his 
errors; but by no publication was it so clearly shown, as by 
that of Mr. Whittaker, which i shall now', as shortly as is con- 
sistent with perspicuity, notice. 

Mr. W. has divided his book into three chapters and an Ap- 
pendix ; the two first chapters are subdivided each into 4 sec- 
tions, the third chapter is continued undivided throughout. 

The lirst section of the 1st chapter is devoted to the enquiry, 
what use a judicious author, in translating the Bible, would 
make of former versions. Mr. W. commences this enquiry by 
stating what is meant when we sai/ that any particular transla- 
tion the Bible was made from the original languages^ By 
these words’’ (says Mr. W.) ‘‘ it is merely understood, that its 
authors regarded nothing as authoritify except the original He- 
brew of the Old, and the original Greek of the New Testament, 
a condition w hich is evidently not violated by their consulting 
any number of prior translations during the progress of their 
w'ork. No person w'ould attempt a new' version, without avail- 
ing himself of the labors of former interpreters, unless his dis- 
cretion was altogether overcome by self-conceit, or he was so 
bad a critic as not to be aware of the advantages resulting from 
a comparison of different independent translations. Accordingly, 
those who have undertaken this arduous task have invariably 
paid the greatest deference to their learned predecessors ; which 
respect has generally been proportioned to their own modesty, 
and has therefore been most shown by men of the highest attain- 
ments. That degree of confidence in his own acquirements, 
which leads a translator to neglect or under- rate those who have 
gone before him, usually proceeds from vanity, and may be 
esteemed no unsure token of inconsiderate rashness.”’ 


' p. 1,*. 
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If in translating the Old Testament he considers none of 
the versions thus employed as of ultimate and decisive authority, 
it is contended that his translation is made from the original 
Hebrew, and from nothing else.*** With these observations. 
Sir, 1 entirely agree, and 1 am persuaded that your readers 
will be of the same opinion. 

In the second section of this chapter Mr. W. proceeds to set 
those right,, who have been misled by the charges which 
Mr. B. has thought proper to prefer against Jerome and the 
Latin Vuitgatc ; and the manner in which he has accomplished 
this demands the highest praise. As it would, however, be im- 
possible to do justice to his treatment of this part of the case 
by an extract, 1 niust Ji^g leave to refer your readers to the 
work itself. In the third section Mr. Whittaker, in opposition 
to the assertions of Mr. Bellamy that tlie common tramla^ 
tiofis in all the European languages were made from the modern 
Septuagint and Vulgate shows the ignorance under which 
Mr. Bellamy must have labored when he made those sw^eep- 
ing charges ; he has produced a list of more than twenty ver- 
sions, the greater part of which, he has indisputably shown, 
were made directly/ from the Hebrew. Mr. Bellamy has stated, 
that Pagninus attempted to rectify Jerome’s errors full twentif 
years before a copy of the Hebrew Bible was printed, and his 
inaccuracy has been as decidedly proved in this instance as it 
was in the former. So far from its being true that no copy of 
the Hebrew Bible was printed until tw'enty years after tlie ver- 
sion of Pagninus had made its appearance, the fact is, that, in 
the short space of the thirty eight years preceding the publica- 
tion of Pagrtinus^s translatioUf there had been no fewer than 
twelve editions of the Hebrew Bible struck off. 

This eru dite translator. Sir, had vaunted much of the light he 
was able to throw upon the Keri Notes ; they had hitherto, he 
said, been supposed to contradict the Chetib ; but the happy 
moment had at length arrived w'hen mankind, after a worse than 
Cimmerian darkless of more than J 700 years, were, according 
to his account, to have their eyes opened on this important sub- 
ject. They would find that, so far from any opposition, there 
was nothing but harmony^ a Ad that the delusion arose from the 
former translators and revisers having been totally unacquainted 
with the accentual reading. But here again. Sir, we are doomed 
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to suffer another disappointment ; for so far is our author from 
being able to instruct others on this pointy that he seems quite 
to have misunderstood the nature of the Keri notes himself. 
This subject is discussed pretty much at large in the 1st section 
of the 2iid class of Mr. Whittaker’s Historical and Critical 
Enquiry. 

1 have now arrived at that part of Mr. Whittaker’s book 
which treats of the Hebrew accents^ the knowledge of which 
department of learning Mr. Bellamy has arrogated to hidiself 
exclusively ; his ignorance of the subject has^ however, been 
shown in the most glaring colors. This subject occupies the 
2ud section of the 2nd chapter of the Critical and Historical 
Enquiry. • 

in the 3rd section of this chapter Mr. Bellamy, so far from 
having made those discoveries which he had so loudly proclaim- 
ed, is shown to be unacquainted with the subject of the comer- 
sive conjunction Vau^ and, in the fourth section, to be equally 
uninstructed on the subject of the reciprocity (of which recipro- 
city he had denied the existence) of the preterite and future 
tenses in liehfetv. The remaining chapter is devoted to a 
minute enquiry into his qualifications for becoming a translator 
and expositor of the Hebrew Bible. After what has been 
already seen of this gentleman’s critical abilities, you will not. 
Sir, be surprised to find that he has been proved deficient in 
those qualifications which have, heretofore, been looked upon 
as requisites in an undertaking of this description. 

It must not however. Sir, be concealed, that Mr. Bellamy has 
published 156 pages of what he calls a Critical Examination and 
a Refutation of the objections which Mr. Whittaker had raised 
against his translation. Your readers will be surprised when 1 
inform them, that be has not answered any one^ef Mr. W.’s 
objections. The whole of his book is a tissue of the most un- 
founded assertions. Many, indeed, of his former statements he 
has, as far as silence may be construed into consent, abandoned ; 
but still the errors which he thinks it incutnbent on him to 
defend, surpass evtry thing 1 have yet met with. 

1 have, Sir, given this short account of Mr. Whittaker’s Cri- 
tical Enquiry into the merits of Mr. Bellamy’s translation, that 
it may be clearly perceived, that, before he published the two 
following parts of his work, he had had sufficient notice given 
him of liis errors, to prevent him from falling into errors of the 
same description in any future parts of his translation. 4Ie did 
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not, however^ profit from this in his subsequent part, ami, con* 
sequently, Mr. W,, faithful to his promise, published a supple* 
nient to his critical enquiry ^ convicting Mr. B. of the same 
ignorance of the simplest rules oY the Hebrew language in the 
second, which he had already dispbyed in his first part. ^ 

The mistakes, arising from violations of the first principles of 
the Hebrew Grammar, amount to the astonishing number of 
1B9, which addedtto 134, the amount of those in his first part, 
make 323 ! And yet they bear but a small proportion to those 
which might have been enumerated ; for, says Mr. W., ^*thc$e 
mistakes which have arisen from giving words a difcrent sense 
from that which they really hear, or other senses which th^ 
may in some cases reqidre, comprising all perversions which do 
not involve the charge of grammatical ignorance^ will not be 
noticed at all» Had any attempt been made to collect such 
errors, the file would have been gigantic^* Whether such 
animadversions as these on his. first and second parts, have pro- 
duced that effect on our ingenious Critic in conducting his third 
part, which they ought to have done; whether he have betaken 
himself to his Hebrew' grammar, and made himself acquaintec^ 
as every one who pretends to translate ought to be, with the 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, as well regular as irregular and de* 
fective, in their various moods and conjugations; whether he 
have abandoned that unmeasured abuse of all who have labored 
in the same vineyard for the last 1700 years; and whether he^ 
have succeeded in putting his translation, 1 wdll not say, into 
language equally impressive, beautiful and clear as that of the 
authorised version, but at least into language that may be un- 
derstood, and that does not violate every rule of grammar and 
of composition, 1 shall now. Sir, briefly enquire. 

The l6tWhapter of the book of Numbers is the first com- 
plete chapter of our author’s third part, and, unfortunately for 
him, he gives a wrong translation of the very first verse by ren- 
dering lawn ^Hhe son of Reubenf instead of *^sons of 

Reuben,'' as in fhe authorised version; nor is He more fortu* 
nate in his attempt to mend the language of .the common 
version in the fourth and fifth verses : the juxtaposition of the 
two translations will, perhaps, better enable your readers to 
appreciate their respective merits. 

. Nev) Translation. Common V ersion. 

4. When Moses beard, ihen^ 4. And when Moses h^ard 

he fell fefore his fece. * it, he fell upon his face. . 

5. And he spake to Korah, 3. Awcftie spake ua to. Korah^ 

VOL. XXVI. CV. Jl. NO. LI. • I . 
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and to all his company, saying : and unto all his companyi say- t 
In the morning, (forJohovah ing, Even to-morrow the Lord 
will distinguish who aie for * will show who are his, and k^Ao 
him and who are consecrated) is holy ; and will cause him to 
then he w ill approach before come near unto him ; even him, 
him ; yea, concerning whom whom he hath chosen, will he 
he will select for himself, he cause to come near unto him. 
will draw near to him. ' 

However strange it may appear to those who have not been 
in the habit of perusing the lucubrations of this sagacious author, 
he substitutes this mass of obscurity as an improvemetit on the 
authorised version ! What meaning he may attach to this col- 
lection of words, I am quite incapable of determining. 

^JThe twelfth verse of this chapter is thus given in our com- 
mon version : And Moses sent to call Dathan and Ahiram, 
the sons of Eliab; which said, We will not come up :V and 
people have generally supposed that Dathan and A biram, when 
they used the words We mil not come up,” refused to go to 
Moses, who had sent for them ; not so, however, our critic, who 
thus instructs us in his note, which at least lias the merit of being 
short, fVe will not come. The word naegueleh, does not 
embrace the meaning of come, but to ascend; that is, to ascend 
to the land of Canaan i ! !” 

In his note on the 17th verse, w'e perceive a striking proof of 
the great care that Mr. Bellamy has taken not to misrepresent 
the version which he pretends to correct. Each of you his 
censer. The word inpl ukehow, the imperative of the verb to 
take, is omitted in the common version. It describes the man- 
lier in which they were to approach, viz. Heb. And take ye.” 
Tlie propriety of tliis note will be apparent when the Iwo 
translations are placed before your readers : ^ 

Qommon Version. New Translation. 

17. And take every man his 17. And take ye every man 
censer, and put incense in his censer, and put incense 
them, he. &c. * therein, &c. ** 

It would be needless for me. Sir, to call the attention of your 
readers, after the above specimen^, to the rest of tliis chapter : 
suffice it to say that Mr. Bellamy goes on, in the same manner, 
charging the translators with errors which they have not com- 
* mitted, and proposing new renderings which can never be sus- 
tained, being alike opposed to the plain meaning of the original, 
aucl the idiom of our own language. I shall therefore proceed 
and examine some oT the more obvious errors of which he has 
been* guilty in the subsequent pages of this part of his wotk. 
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We find the aotliorised translation of the lOtli verse of the 17th 
chapter to be, And the Lord said unto Moses, Bring Aaron*s 
rod again before the testimony^ to be kept for a token against 
the rebels : and thou shall quite take away their murmurings 
from me, that they die not** Although this rendering is quite 
consistent with the sense of the original, and perfectly intelligi- 
ble to any one who understands English, it does by no means 
suit the refined taSte of our Critic, who thus tries his hand at 
amendment : ** And Jehovah said to Moses, Bring the rod of 
Aaron in the front of the testimony, to be kept for a taken 
before the children of the rebels: thus thou shah end their mur* 
murings against me, that they die not** It will be perceived 
from Mr. B.’s note, that he objects chiefly to the words 
against the rebelsf in our version, chafing our learned 
translators with having omitted the word The fact is, 

as might be supposed, that those excellent scholars did not' 
omit this word; they found in the original against the 

children of rebellion ; and instead of this Hebmism they adopted 
the plain English word " rebels," which exactly answers to the 
sense of the original. But Mr. B. renders the siV/gu/ar noun 
as if it had been in the plural number, and then proceeds to 

accuse our translators of not having given the meaning of the 
clause! In his note on the 21st verse of the following chapter, 
he, in like manner, charges King James’ translators with having 
omitted the word cbaleph in their version, w'hich they have 
not omitted ; and absolutely calls the participle gnobdim, 

a noun plural, and translates it servants; referring his readers 
for authority for such a novel rendering, to Gen. ix, 45. Lev. 
XX4, 5.5. 1 Sam. xvh, 8. where the word does not occur, unless 
he have abandoned the vowel points, which he has over and over 
again declared to be of equal antiquity and authority with the 
consonants. But leaving, for the sake of argument, the points 
out of the question, the construction of the passage will show 
every body acquidnted in the slighted degree with the Hebrew, . 
that the consonants compose a participle in Numbers, and a 
noun substantive in ea(^ of the three passages to which he has 
referred, hi a note on the 4oth verse of the 40th chapter, we 
find the following piece of information : '' Four times the trans- 
lators have rendered the *) vau, in this verse, by the conjunction 
copulative and ; whereas, according to rate, it occurs only once." 
What this rule is, or whether ils mscovery is one of the fortu- 
nate results of his, profound researches int9 the doctrine of* the 
accents, our i^uthor has not deigned to let us know'. 

[To he concluded in our next.] 
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ALPES AB ANNIBALE SUPERAT^E. 


Romanis arcibus olitn 

Kxitium magnum, atque Alpes immittet apertas. 

T'urbam inter, fremitusqae, et pallenti apfmina luctu, 
Stemeris ad templa, et fnistra veneraris iniquos, 
Roma, Dcos ; toto circum portenta mover! 

Visa polo, Stygiis Sol immiscerier nmbris, 
(Infandum!) diroque rubescere sidera bello. 

Ergo in Romuleos male conjurata Penates 
Fata raunt ; non ilia novas avertere pompas 
Diis Superis visum, non sanctae oracia Sibyllee. 

Ergo erit, ut seras muUo cum sanguine poenas 
Exacuant Manes, et Dii morientis Elisae ! 

Ilia aniens animi, et furiis bacchata cruentis, 

Impia fatal! pinguescere littora emde 
Audiet, ultoremqne armari in praelia Martem ; 
Audiet, ac saevo vix jam satiata triumpho, 

Laeta omen feret, et gressu insultabit ovanti ! 

Victor ab Oceano, Zephyrique tepentibus arvis, 
Barbaricas vires, et belli immania monstra, 

Poenns agit, durasque ardens Eversor ad Alpes 
Fnlminat — una omnis ruit in eertamina pubes^ 

Caeide recens Afer, nivcisque Hispanus in armis, 

Et quos terriliili spirantem fnnera vultu 
Gallia alit prolem, volucrumque agitator equorum 
Infrenis Nnmida, et fundse Balearica virtns. 

Gallorum circa campi — pleno aestuat am'ne 
Proruptum volvens Rhodanns mare — dura coronant 
Saxa super, coelique oris miscCfitur apertis. 

Naturae salve^c domi! (scu numine templa 
Digna suo, mediisque aetemas nubibus aras, 
Omnipotens dedit ; ant casdes miseratus acerbas 
Irarum iinem, et divisi mflenia*ronndi, 

Imoiotis posuit claustris ;) v‘os ardua supra 
Relligio, ^Terrorque, sedet ; vos pallida vestit 
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Majestas, gelidaque hoirens Formidine Letum. 

Hoc solium sibi fixit Hyems^; super omnia toipent, 
Sternum diadema, nives ; fuiit improba circum 
Tempestas, ignesque, et viva tonitrua, densat : 
Innumeri reboant montes, totoqiie tremiscit 
Exanimis Mature sinu; tarn lurida noctis 
Caligo, et ssevi nigrescere Turbinis ira, 

Et circumfusi lale mere atria coeli. 

Audin?’ ut iiisano fracta de rupe tumultu 
Prsecipitat moles, fulmen nivis ! aspera nutant 
Saxa procul, sylvseque raunt, praeraptaque passim 
Fragmina, et honificis trepidarant antra minis. 

Extcniplo ingenti secum lervescere rootu 
Pcenus, et optaio turbari pectora visu ; 

* Tandem,’ ait, ‘ hie nostris snccumbit terminus armis 
Nuinen adest ; sic ante prcces, sic vola fuere. 

Hie ubi devicto fluitantia vcrtice signa 
Instituam, et dulces Italum spatiabor ad auras, 
Ausoniae iletas, Romanorumque minus, 

Aurc bibam, tremuloque metus suspiria vento. 

Me Capitolini victorem ad limina templi 
Innumerse metuent gentes ; me uumina Divum, 

Et sancti Patres, et Plebs invisa Quirini 
Agnoscet Dominum, et justo exomabit honore. 

Caede arae rubeant, per tecta madentia caede, 

Exercetc iram, saevasque immittite flamraas, 

Impiaque aeteroae succumbant saecula nocti.' 

Talia venturas spirans insomnia fama$ 

Barbaras, ac cceptis ingentibu.s efiera volvens 
LUmina, per densos, furialia corda, mabiplos, 

Urget iterfnon ille epulas, aut raunera Bacchi, 
Assuetus colere, aut testi convivia Inxus, 

Sed mores rigidi, sed mens exercita curis, 

Immortale odium, et cari genitoijs Imago, 

Accendunt anioSum, ^ belli insatiabilis ardor. 

Quin omnis subit ista olim sanctissima pompa. 

Cum Superos, Mana^ue, ultroiestatus, ad aras 
Staret. et aetemos odii ^rvanda per annos t 
Yota daret ; ratilis fulsere alhuia ianunis 
Conscia, et attonitm sacrarant omina turma^. 

Atqui ipsum (ni vana fides) monuere Deoram 
Prodigia, et victas monstriurunt ordine gentes, 

Ut, fati interpres,<diTa appareret Imago, 

(Altum inter somnum, mediseque silentia noctis) 
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Squamigerumque atro sequeretur corpora monstrum ; 
Turn Tuere infandas strages, sjlvmque trementes 
Prostemi, ct magnum pcrcurrere murmura coelum. 

Jaraqiic omnis properanda via est ; tota undique castra 
Pulvere misceri, et nigram increbrescere nubem 
Aspicio. Tu ! qui gelida dominaris in area, 

Bcgna tenens, horrende Geni! cui informia parent 
Frigora, cni saxis superimpendentia saxa. 

Panda turn penatrale doraus, daque omnia versu 
Rita sequi ; lu nam madias nova bella per areas 
Vidisti ingrucrc, ct solio sublimis in alto 
Non impunc tuos violarier hoste rccessua ! 

Ergonc Naturae duros perrumpere fines, 

Afaxime, inacccssasque gravi quatere agmine nubes, 
Ansus eras, nulloquc calentia sidcre regna. 

Nil hyemis valuere minae, nil ira Deomm, 
ingentem turbare animnm ; ruis arduus alto 
Bella movens ccelo, at superos armaris in hostes. 

Quid memorem crroresqne viae, turbataqnc passim 
Agmina, et infestos glaciali fiigorc cursus ? 

Quid dubias penitus subtorlabentia rapes 
Flumina, ut insano spumantia vortice fervent, 

Avulsosque globos, disjcctaqnc fragmina volvunt? 

Ipse Alpcs misccre suas, ct turbida visus 
Regna Deus. Quoties rnptis infida cavernis 
Dissiluerc antra, atqnc infra Plutonia pallent 
Tartara, et invisi late penetralia Ditis ! 

Parte alia, intonsae, pubes montana, catervae 
impendent capiti, feraliaque agmina jungunt; 

Discurrunt, variantqne vices, pugnamque lacessunt 
Infensi , latebrisquc iterum celantur opacis ; 

Rursus in arma runnt, duramque trahentia mortem 
Saxa rotant, longisque acuunt ululatibns iras. 

Obstnpuere animi, ut saevas nemora borrida voces 
Ingeminant, ictnsque cadehtnm, et vulnera utrinque 
Caeca, repercussisque sonant in vallibus arma. 

Interea nonnm reparabatin aetiiere solem 
Alma Dies — ^Hnmo insultans in vertice PoSnus 
Explicuit signa, atque optata in sede superbit : 

Hinc procul Ausoniae campi, felicia rura, 

Visa oculis : mediis se infert pulcherrimns agris 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, sacrisque vagatur 
Vallibus, ot pingui ditat sua gnrgite regna. 

Hie vt^rc assiduo spirant ridentia prata, 
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£t spissae lacorum umbrae, castique recessus. 

Hie laetaeqoe oleae; et vitis gratissima Baccho, 

Aurea purpureis distioguit emta racemis. 

Continno mirari omnes, finemqae laborum 
Amplecti procul, et visa mansueacere corda ; 

Ut placidae sedes, et fortunata virescant 
Begna huminum^ riguisque errent in vallibus nndae; 

Ut iluvios, vivosque lacus, sylvasque comantes, 
Egregiasqne urbes infra, et delnbra Deorum, 

Oppidaque antiqna dudom florenUa pace, 

Diffundat radiis, et inanret Inmine ccelura. 

“ En dignm Dtvum sedes 1 en aurea regna 
Italiae,” cxclamat; “jam victse incendia genii 
Ferte, Saguntinoqae recentia tela cruore. 

Vos Deque perpetuis urgens Hispania bellis, 
Nec'Pyrenaei nigra formidine saltua. 

Non tanti domuere bostes ; superatus Iberus, 

Et rigid! Volcae, et Rbodanus violcntior undis, 

Et nullis pareus insana Druentia ripis. 

Hinc facilcs cursus, bine mollia rura ; laborum 
Praemia, dovotique bostes ; jam nioenia Romm 
Procumbunt, armque, ct desolata nigrescunt 
Templa Dcum, et mistis Capiiolia versa ruinis.” 

Ergo iteruni toto spirans e pcctore martem, 

Arma rapit, properoque instat descendere cursu, 
Bellatorum acies : quis longam iterare laborum 
Rite velit seriem? quis saxa liquentia flammis 
Dicat, et insolitis pacatas viribus A.lpes t 
At VOS, O Super!, quorum sub numine Roma est, 
mfandum probibete nefas! probibete piorum 
Exitium, et priscos gen^ servate triumpbos ! 

Ebeo ! si potemnt unqiiam fata aspera rnmpi. 

Saltern aliqnod tardate malum ! furit hoiridus armis 
Afer, et ad fractas tonat ii^;ens Annibal aras. 

Tandem igitAr latis Italnm sptStiaris in arvis, 

Cartbago ; totis tremuemnt agmina campis, 

Ut saevas bominum species, igootaque castra, 
Squallentemque rnanudk, etdmormia monstil, elepbantas 
Aspiciunt — ^magnas rolat improba fama per urbes, 

Dira monens procul, et terror comitatur euntem, 
Romanasque quatit prmsagis motibus arces : 

Testor te, fluctu labens Ticibe cruento, 

Vos, fontes Trcbim, et Thrasymeni nobilis unda,. 

Testor vos, Romm fatalia nomina, Cannm, 
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Quis belli furor, et qnanti tibi, Poene, triumphi, 
Ante odium coeli, tristisque re^sederit ira. 

Ante graves Stygio requierint littore Manes. 

At tu, quisquis eris, cui sint mortalia curae, 
Conteinplare breves pompas, perituraque regna, 
Infclix ! et res tecum meditare caducas. 

Hie veteres inter tuinulos, dilapsaque fana 
Roma jacet ; frustra deserti in litioris ora 
Errabis, magiiamque petes Carthaginis umbram. 
Una urbes, odiuinque, silent ; quis in arnia vocabit 
Scipiadam, aut belli jactantem fulmina Poenum ? 
Forsitan et fractis super illacrymerc tropaeis 
Et tristi accumules dono; ^ Quibus cxul in oris 
Umbra, gemis, sedesque ct non tua littora servas? 
Atqui non patrii ritus, non ilebilis olim 
Bellatorum ordo, lacrymaeque et vota tuorum, 
Composuere senem tumulo, coeloque dedere, 

Poene, Deum ; non soljpnni Victoria pompa 
Signal humum, sanctamque irrorat fletibus umam ; 
At decussus honor, mixtoque Infamia luctu, 
Eripuere diem ; at Romani sanguinis ultor, 
Regnorumque potens, tremefactique arbiter aevi. 
Annulus ; Ausoniis caput cxecrabile Diris 
Hie dedit, scelerumque ultricibus abstulit undis. 
Scilicet hie rerum finis ; quid inania questu 
Projicimus verba, aut tristi indulgemus amori? 

Hie Virtus, Nomenqiie jacent; nil sanguine tellus, 
Pinguis et armorum sonitu perterritus orbis, 

!Nil reliqui fecere — brevi Deus omnia claudit 
Uimite, praeteritisque mquat prmsentia fatum.’ 

F. CURZON, 


COLL. JEN. NAS. 
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An re vera prevaluerit apud *eruditiores antiquorum 
Polylliehmus^ 


Quocunaque te flcxcris, ibi Deum vides occurreotem tibi. — Seveca. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

Introductio. — Exponitur quid sit Polytheismus. — Eruditiorei antiquorum potuia* 
sent pcrvenire ad Unum Deum agnuhc^j^lum, naiura nioustrante iter, et aliquid 
porro aiferentc luiuinis disciplina a timPbribus qualicunque tradita.— lidein 6t 
uno Deo smpissime Icicuti sunt. — Qoseritur quibus e ratiouibus fluxerit plurium 
Deoruni nientio, ct qualibiis rebus veteres inipusueriut nonicu Dei. — Petuotur ar- 
gunienta e sacrosanctis literis^ qua? monent PoJj^theismuio apud erudidores an- 
tiquoTuni non valuislse* 

Jllis* profecto qui bumanitatis studiis assidac colendis 
favent, condonandum est si corutn fneriat pauIo studiosiores 
qua: dixcrit, quae judicaverit, quae Uteris mandaverit an- 
tiquitas. Nihil vero magis dfgnum est quod curam moveat, 
qaam ilia de natura divina opinio^ qnee apod truditiores ve- 
temm valuerit. Hac enim in explicanda ^laboratenint 
viri, quibus iiihil a doctrina non delatum videtur : hac de te 
disscrentes Pbilosophi docuerunt quid esset in bnmano in* 
genio acuminis et Tirium, et quibus in erroribus idem te- 
neatur iliaqueatom, simnl ac fines divinitus positos ausnra 
fuerit temere transgredi. 

Possumns igitur turn emolumentnm percipere tom vo* 
luptatem, ex hac re penitos investigata : sed cum tarn lon- 
gejateque pateat, cum tanta de his ccrtetur dissensione, 
ab iis qui eloqueutia saepissime usi sunt ad celandum, po* 
tius quam ad proierendum, id quod ipsis persnasura esset, 
cum tanta interdnm in eodem scriptore extent, ambiguis 
obvoluta verbis, aut inter se repugnantia, diligentiam maxi- 
mam adhibeamu^ oportet, ut in hjs aiubagibus certa quae- 
dam ratio inesse appareat, et ut huic obscoiitati lumen lite- 
rarum subvenire possit. Oifficilis sane est qumstio, pe- 
tentibus nobis quid tacite chgitaverint erudi^res antiquo- 
rum de natura sUmMi iflins isrperit' qno" niVventur atqoe 
gubemantur omnia. Qui antem argumenta sunt adlatjiri 
quae moneant ne apud eos Polytheismumvaluisse credamus, 
ii accurate definiant necesse qst, quam vim huic verbo sub- 
jectam velint, ut in aperto ponatur id dg quolis intendi^ut; 
statuatur itaqne Polytheismus phirium societas* Deorum, 
per se ab aetemo existentinm, ac res hominum sno arbitrio 
curantium. Orta igitur d^ hac re controversia, priusquam 
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ad ea dcventum sit quse. Uteris tradita/temporis injuria 
parnm violavit, non alieni juris fuerit ab argumentis profi- 
cisci e noda rationc rei petitis, et sciscitari utrum menshu- 
mana, suis tantnmmodo freta viribus, ductara foret ad 
Unum Denm agnoscendum^ eos qni, ingenio olim florentes, 
veri reperiendi stndio flagrarent. (^od si quis negaverit,- 
natura dace, homines ferri ad aliquam confitendam poten- 
tiam quae mundum regat, nm ille reciamantem habuerit 
omnium gentium historiam, ex qua abunde constat hanc 
notionem, si non sponte insita sit in animis bominum, ad 
primas tamen opiniones revocari et rcferri. De eo solum 
ambigitur, an ea quae ccrnuntnr id momenti habitura essent, 
ut suaderent eruditiores veterum, mundum unins, potius 
quam plurium, mentc ac consilio gnbernari. 

Hie vero nequaquam accedendum est ad exquisitas illas 
subtilitates disputandi, quibus scilicet, aut acute inventis, 
aut perite dictis, uti liceret, si id ageretur ut commonstre- 
mus Deum unum esse : sed ea potius adeamus argumenta, 
quae ex admiratione coelestium reram atque terrestrinm ne- 
ccssario videntur oritura, qnseque ultro obventura forent 
Philosophis veritatem nnice colentibus. 

Hi profecto sensuri essent tempestatum varietatem, cer- 
to revolventiura ordinc, quarum porro mutationcs modum 
conservant adeo temperatum ct constantem, ut in his nihil 
conturbet infinita saeculoram series ; sensuri essent motns 
aequabilitatem qua utuntur' solis Innaequc enrsus, astra 
etiam ita invieem locos mutantia, ut, certis circumacUs 
temporibus, sua vestigia repet ant, et eadem spatia confici- 
ant, nulla his interveniente discordia quse plurium Deoram 

{ »otoDtiam indicaret. Eodem accedat oportet ut ublqne 
ocoram eandem visnri essent naturam, iisdem obsequen- 
tem legibus ; eandem scilicet conversionem' coeli, eosdem 
marinorum aestuum accessus et recessus, et cam denique 
consensionem reram, com quasi simplicis et absoluti ope- 
ns effectum, ut animis iUico .arreptnri essent unum nnmen, 
a quo administrentur et cui pareant omnia. 

Sed si verisimile sit onius notionem Dei sponte sua sese 
oblaturam fdhe naturam contempiantibus, alii etiam tunc 
temporis non defuerunt ibntes, unde eadem sententia ad 


' At vigiles mundi magniim et versatile tem|>lum 
Sul et liina tiiio liistrantes lumine circum 
I’erclociiere homines annoriim tenipora vorti : 

£t certa ratiune geri rem, atque ordine certo. 

LucretiuM, lib. v. 1435. 
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eraditiorem qaeinqu« permanasse potuerit : cum enim ‘ 
abundc coustet plarima ad bos pervenisse autiquitua tra- 
dita, et cum nobis leligio sit dubjtare an unins Dei cultns 
fuerit commissus primis hominibus, quid vetat quin, una 
cum rebus ita traditis, hie cultus qpoque locum habuerit ? 
Quod quo facilius credamus, in memoriam revocandum 
est, iis, qui Grsecias philosophiam induxerint, frequens 
olim cum j^gyptiiS.Tyriisque commorcium interfnisse, qui- 
bus notissima erat Judaeorum do uno Deo sententia. 

Neque committendum est ut dixisse videamur nos, his 
modo adlatis, rem prorsus dijudicatam habere; id tamen iis 
inesse auc(orita.tis placet, ut moneant, eorum opinionem qni- 
bus visum est l*olytlieismum non valuisse apud cruditiores 
antiquorum, non modo non absurdam esse, sed earn esse 
quae, lite adhuc manente integra, menti potissimum se com- 
mendaret. 

Hac itaque praemunita via, faciliorem cursnm oratio 
tenebit, ad Philosophorum scripta investiganda jam ac> 
cedens : quorum tanta est copia, ut dicisis omnino quot- 
quot ab Eleatica profecti disciplina, omnemnuminismetum, 
pietatem omnem sanctitatemquo e vita sustulerint, mate- 
ries tamen relicta erit pene amplior quam fort instituti hu- 
jus ratio. . , 

Neqnc sane moras nectemns lonicam scholam ab initio 
repetentes ; quoniam qui ante Socratem priinas in hac 
adepti sunt, solum occupati videntur in iis quae ad Physi- 
corum prudentiam spectant: qum qnidem studia, per so 
semper jucundissima, ilia tempestate cctcris etiam tutiora 
erant, propter quod tyranni civitatibus GrmcisB insidentes, 
iis TTolendis faverent potius, quae eruditorum auimos averte- 
rent a quaestionibus ad jus humanum et civitates admini- 
strandas pertinentibus, aut ad ea officia quibus nexa est ac 
colligata sociejtas. 

In Socrate autem laudando quamvis nemo nimius esse 
potest, tamen hi<f loci non necesse'^est ut oratio longior po- 
natur ; tantum enim abest ut iHe uberrime de divina natura 
di8pataverit,'Ut ab ea re potius avocandos homines judica- 
verit, cui investigandm mentis hnmanm acies ifspar oinnino 
esset atque impotens. Sed cum hone videfunus plane dis- 
sentientem iis fabulis quibus referta esset popularis snper- 
stitio, et Anaxagoras illi annuentem cui persnasum fuerit 
universum naturae corpus ab tkna quadam contineri mente, 
a matorie prorsus sejuncta, jure qu<mam Vsodligimui^ plurium 


' Aristotel. Metaph. xiv. 8. 
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societatem Deorum ab ejus pMlosophia maxiiaa alienam 
esse. 

Ventiim igitur est, reliclo Socrate, ad scholam Platonis, 
deinde ad eos qui Aristotelem omnibus aiiteponendum arbi- 
trabantun Aliis vero pra^cepta Zenonis arridebant, quibus 
cun) adjecerimus Pythagorae discipulos^ quatuor babcbimus 
praecipuas Graecae philosophise partes, quse rcm nostram 
causamquc continent. Neque nobis id severe nimis est 
objiciendum, si pr<Ttcriiiiitumus earn rcpetitain quidem ab 
Arcesilao, a Carneade vero coufirmatain, disciplinam : quid 
enim ma^s inutile cssct quam quserere quid ii senserint^ 
quibus placuerit omnia esse adeo circumfusa tenebris, ut 
nihil cognosci, nihil pro certo percipi aut sciri possit? Ad 
Platoncm vero devenientes, non est cur miremur qaam- 
plurima apud euni inter se repugnare; quippe cui mos ille 
cordi erat ab iiOgypto petitns, tradendi scilicet doctrinas 
mutuo discrepantes, quaruin hcec veritati sluderet, ilia utili- 
tati ; haec paucis cj^iicaret id quod unicuique Philosopho 
persuasum esset^ ilm coram omnibus prot'erret^ qum ad 
plebcm in officio rctiuendam maxime accommodata vide- 
rentur. Quae cum ita sint, oratio ilia quae iuscribiiur Ti- 
maeus digna omnino judicanda est quae ante alias adeatur : 
in hac enim coosulto agitur ac fuse de divina providentia ; 
hanc igitur appellat Cicero, ad hanc confugit Plutarchus, 
quoties veras Platoni s senlentias reperire et expromere velint. 

Multa idcirco in Timaeo disputat Plato, ut probet quam 
difficile sit ilium quasi parentem mundi invenire, quum au- 
tem inveneris, cundem in vulgiis prol'crre, nefas ducit : docet 
idem ’ materiem prime extitisse, quae vim habuerit omnia 
accipiendi; hanc, ordiiie carentem et concordia, aspexkse, 
temperasse, et in niodum reduxisse, unum muudi opiiicem 
ae molitorem Deum. Ex hac materie ita deposila, quo- 
niam invito numine dissolvi non potest, totius orbis 
compages, mutuis aptc inter sc ordinatis parlibus. Sed ne 
luce egereut hsec omnia^adeo expressa et*effecta, exoritur^ 
preeter lunam et errantium flammas siderum, sol etiam, qui 
in causa est cur certa feranluriTatione tempestatum varie- 
tates, ac gratae dierum noctiumque vicissitudines. Quid 
vero necesse est Platonem sequi ^ ceteris mundi disseren- 
tem partibus ? jam enim patet, id quod caput est, dedisse 
eum tanto operi, unum plane auctorem et effectorem. 

Proximum est ut ad Aristbtelem accedainus, cujus inge- 
niiim aerp et acutuhi, exhaustis omnibus quse in terra, coelo. 


‘ Plat, in Tim. 
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mariqae natura osteodit, seipsam tandem -centulit ad hU'^ 
manum genus contemplandum : quod cum animadvertisset 
ct sentire, et ratione uti, mentem.^dcirco collegit hominibns 
insitam : deinde aUquid excogitavit necesse esse hac ipsa 
mente praestantius, quod htpyuav ' dictum volnit. Ex hac * 
pendet naturae ordo, haec omnia movct, tractat, complecti* 
tur, hacc’ una est atque simplex, haec denique Deus est. 

Relictis Peripateticis sequuntur Stoici, quorum in sen- 
tentiis indagandis Cicerone uti duce licet. Apud qnem 
cum Balbo tribuantur partes, ut Zenonis opiniones expli- 
cet, nititur profecto ille ipso illo argumento quod nos valere 
apud emditos initio suspicati snmus. Coslestia enim ob- 
servans rogat, Quid potest esse tarn apertum tamque per- 
spicunm, quam esse aliquod numen praestantissimeD men- 
tis quo baec regantur.”^ lisdem utitur argumentis Chry- 
sippus, iisdem Cleanthes, quorum hie cum videret soils, 
lunar, siderumque omnium, varietatem, pulchritudinem, 
cursnm, tantos motus statuit ab aliq^ mente gubernari ; 
alter agnoscens '‘tam constantem r^m ordinem ab ho- 
mine non posse condci, ad Deum confiigit, et haec ita fieri 
negat, nisi ea uno divino et continuato spiritu contine- 
rentur.” 

Neque non breviter hie loci attingendum videtur quod 
Stoici de fato dixerint : quae vis, sive earn fatiim dici ma- 
luerint, sive sempiternam seriem causarum, nihil aliud re- 
vera est, nisi ratio in mente siipremi numinis concepta, e 
qua. cum perfecta sit, Deus degredi nescit. Quo etiam 
spectant Senecae verba, “ Hie ipse omnium conditor atque 
rector scripsit qnidem fata, sed sequitur, semper paret, 
selBel jussit.” 

Jam vero qnaestionem initam de iis quae Pythagoras cen- 
sueiit, perdifficilem band dubie judicabit, qui in membri- 
am revocaverit quam obscuris loquendi formulis, et quasi 
mysteriis, obvclvantur ejusdem prsecepta, quae ad bene vi- 
veadum pertinent. Accidit autenf ibrtuito, ut id quod nos 
jam petendum curamus, pendeat stadm ab ipsis hujus Phi- 
losophise principiis. Pythagoras enim, iniaginem queerens 
quee clariorem redderet Suam de divina natura sententiam, 
incidit m numerdrum smiem : et quemadmodum hi omnes, 
qualescunque sint, ab uno profiuant necesse est, ita docuit 
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mraroqnemqiie accurate inquirenfem unde deductus sit le- 
rum omniam ordo, postrcmo perventurum essc^ ad ; 

hanc vero ju.oy«S« iinum significasse Deum credimns, Laer- 
tio et Platarcho testibas, qui in sententiis vetcnim 'perse- 
quendis, multum opera: ponere solebant: his etiam consen- 
tit Vclleias, dicens Pythagoram putavisse Deum esse *‘ani' 
main per naturam rerum intentnm et commeantem.” 

Jam cum oratio lapsa fuerit ad hanc a Pythagora nsur- 
patam similitudinem, liceat paucas modo cjusdem generis 
adferre, quibus scilicet alii utcbantnr Philosophi, ad ean- 
dem rem illustrandam. Stoici " mundnm gymnasio simi- 
lem voluerunt, nbi cum cematur omnium rerum ratio, in- 
tclligitur esse aliquem rcctorem, moderatorem, et tanquam 
architectum, qui prsesit et cui pareatur.”' Apertius adhuc 
loquitur Aristoteles, ingenti similitndinum tnrba usus, e di- 
versis petita locis, et in hoc tantummodo consentionte in- 
ter se, ut unius praepotentis Dei imaginem animo praebcant : 
ut enim, ita disseri^ navi gubernator, nt cnrrui auriga, ut 
choro praesul, ut emtati lex, ut exercitui dux, ita mundo 
Deus imperat. 

Hie vero recenseamus oportet qnm dicta sunt, ut magis 
patent quid adhuc eifectum fuerit, et quantum profecti si- 
mus ad id quod qumritur cognoscendnm. Hactenus ergo 
commonstratum videtur, nihil prorsus impedire quo minus 
credatur, eruditiores antiquorum ad unum numen agnos- 
cendum pervenire potuisse, natura nimirum monstrante iter, 
et aliquid porro afferente Inminis disciplina a majoribus 
qualicunqoe tradita: deinde eoram scripta aggressis, ex il- 
lustrioribus quibusque aliqua adferre in promptu erat, bre- 
viora certe ilia quam pro rei amplitndine, sed satis fiftna 
ad docendnm veteres Philosophos pluribns in locis, de uno 
Deo omnipotenti atque infinito, fnisse dilucide locutos. 
Quae cum ita siut, jure optimo flagitemus quam ob causam 
ita locuti sint, nisi id ipsis vere persuasum fuisset? Nihil 
enim aflerunt unde credatur, eos id fe^sse quo facilius 
adirent potentiam, divitias, auctoritatem, dccus, cum con- 
tra eo magis periculis olim iiAplicitus quisque fuerit, quo 
ad veritatem de uno Deo propiuS accesserit; hinc Anaxa- 
gorae* vincula, hinc Socratis caedes, hinc nostrae etiam 
sanctissimae religionis ratio,^ crimen impietatis Subiit, ut- 
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pote quae genti^us novam noman iuferrct, unias coleifdi 
naminis. 

Talia autem interroganti qai desiderant quid respondea- 
tur, nes fortasse vicissim urgeant, percontantes, quid sit 
cur eraditiores autiquoram adeo mu^tos Deos toties nomi- 
naveriat, nisi Polytheismus apud eos valuerit: ubiqueemim 
si hortandi sint cives ne privatis autpublicisofficiis desint, 
non Dei, sed deonlm timer incntitur : si jungenda sit ami- 
citia, si ferendae leges, si sancienda foedera, si denique 
acuenda sit mens amore virtutis, ant e pravitate morum 
avocanda, ad Deos coniugitur, eosque pene innumerabiles, 
et, prout occasio rem variaverit, ingenio ac potestate di- 
versos. 

Haec verissUna esse nemo prorsns ignorat: quae cum 
videantur aliquantnm cnm antedictis pngnare, nos totos in 
praeterjtas aetates mmnoria rejiciamus necesse est, et rem 
aperiamus ab alta origine repetitam. Id quod non adeo 
factu facile est : ut enim navigantibus nobis, qno lonpus e 
terra progrediamur, eo fit dimcilius Aftnam relicti littoiis 
accurate oculis metiri ; ita de opinionibns veteirum quae- 
stione inita, quo longiusrecedatnr ab iis quibnsinterfuemnt 
temporibus, co magis verendjim est, ne fallamnr in earum 
natura, qualis ac quanta fuerit, dijudicanda. Nobis sane 
religio est dubitare, qnin veri cultus Dei fuerit commissus 
primis bominibus : qui tamen cum obsolescere coepisset, 
disciplina paulatim languescente, mortales earn facile 
transferebaut ad id cujus beneficio assidue afficiebantur, et 
ad eos, quorum beuevolentiam grata recordatione memine- 
tint; bine soli et sideribus bonores babiti, bine prsestantis- 
simus quisque, postquam e vita migravisset, numero Deo- 
rum est ascriptus. Verum obi jam eo progressse essent 
res bumanae, ut artes multimodee excolerentur, orti sunt 
poetae, qui otio languentibos admoverent stimulos, aut 
laboie defatigatos mulcerent. Hi, si Herodotnm audia- 
mas, primi in Giteciam intulerunt*Deorum cultus, et cnm 
in tales ofienderint de mortals bominibus opiniones jam- 
prUem usu receptas, quis tam caecus estut non oemat eos 
id ante omnia caraturos«fore, ut populo morem gerant, 
varias nempe fingendo' adomandoque plurium Deoram fa- 
Was? Hac enim via consuleretar uptime suorum carmi- 
num venustati ; cni qnidem plurimum obfuisset veri cultus 
nuda simplicitas, uoi Deoram praeliis, amoribus, aliisque 
multis traductis ad similitadinem bumdbae imbeqillitatSs, 
nuUus omnino locus lelinqueretar.' Attamen nisi brevitati 
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scrvieodum esset, et longias vagari oratio timeret, facdlfi 
comprobari posset apud ipsos poetas, et prsecipue apod 
Homeram,* crebratn fieri mentionem supremiunius numinis, 
alios Deos suo nutu cohiBentis, et reram humanaraiq^salati 
suo arbitrio prospicientis. 

Hos autem secuti sunt speculatores et venatores oaturm, 
qui Physicorum prudentise stadebant, et res diligenter ob- 
servatas, aul utiliter ihvcntas, figuris et ixxijyogiaif solebant 
adumbrare : unde orta est tandem infinita Deoram multi- 
tude, et mythologia, quamvocant, fabnlosm Icvitatis plena. 

Alia vero ex parte, iis qui ad respublicas capessendas 
accederent, operse pretium erat qnam plurimos Deos po- 
pulo* colendos proferre, turn declararc, virtutis acuendai 
causa, qui erga civitatem officiis optime perfuncti essent, 
eos post mortem Deos esse : quo nihil dici potest aut fin^ 
quod civibus magis suadeatnefacultatibus autliberisnimis 
parcant, utque et labores et pericula, mortem denique* ipsam, 
libenter obeant. Quod si aliquando plcbs se commoveret 
liberius quam ut toperii meminerit, festiva alicujns nu- 
minis adhibita pompa, facile his artibus dcliniri se passus 
est popularis animus, et in nova stadia abierunt furores 
vulgi. 

Quae cum ita sint, non est profecto cur mircmur Philo- 
sophorum inconstantiam, quum inducerent multitudinom 
pene infinitam Deoram in eas orationes quas coram con- 
done habuerint. Quum vero idem eliam in iis quas 
itrmrtfMai vocamuV videatur fieri, locum hunc sane baud 
pcnitus exploratum aliquis putet, nisi de his Diis quoque, 
quales fueriiit, quaestionem paulo accuratiorem institu- 
amus. 

Visum^ est igitur ex antedictis, Platonem, de origine 
mnndi disserentem, Uniim agnovisse Deum ; sed simul ac 
lapsa sit oratio ad popalares Deos, Junonem scilicet, Sa- 
tumum, Jovemque : diserte innuit idem parum ea sibi ipsi 
esse persuasa, quae de his tradidisset antiquitas : rem vero 
.majorem esse plane confitetur^ quam ut suum ingenijim ad 
earn e^plicandam ' valeat : cqnfitetur ea quss e veteribus 
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-dicta essent, argnmentis handqaaquam probabilibns, nedom 
certis, inniti : his tamen, quippe quae legibus sanciantur ac 
cousuetudine, fidem eousque praestandam esse ^ndicat, ut 
quicqaid in actione situm est> in eo decretis pnbucis obtcm- 
peretur : qnod quidem etsi magni iktersit ad toendam tran- 
qnillitatem civitatis, tacitae tamen secretions animi sen- 
tential rationi uqicae parent : legibus parere neque sqlent 
neqne possnnt. 

His igitnr relictis Plato tamen mnlta cst in varietate et 
copia, pluribns inductis Diis quibus in orbe moliendo mo- 
derandoque, variae tribnuntnr partes. Studiose tamen in- 
quirentibus quales sint hoc dignati nomine, patet eos esse 
supremi regis satellites quasi ac ministros, quibus utitur 
ad mandata sua exequenda : 6eo5 enim nomen aeri, igni, 
aquas, pariter assignatur, aliis etiam quibuscunque naturae 
partibus, quae constantes cursus' aut Tim quandam ordina- 
tarn, ratosque effectns habeant. 

Jam vero Stoicorum plures Deos e ^versaomnino ratione 
fluxisse credibile est t eos enim 'apua Ciceronem invenie- 
mus spementes ac repudiautes istam Deorum multitudinem, 
sive ex Physica disciplina dediictam, sive a poetis confic- 
tam ad augcndas ca.rminum venustates ; et Deum unum 
ponentes “ pertinere per naluram cujusqne rei, per terram 
Cererem, per maria N eptunum, aliosque per alia.” * Quem- 
admodnm enim Oceanus, unus cum sit, diversis appellatur 
nominibus, prout diversas prasterlab^r regiones; ita 
Stoici unum Heum pluribus puncupabant nominibus, prout 
eum cerderent diversis fungeiitem muneribus, aut varias ac 
multiplices humano generi utilitates adferentem. 

Vidimus itaque quantnlis rebus ac qualibus eruditiores 
antiquorum nomen Dei imposuerint, et qnam vim huic vo- 
cabulo ipsi subjectam volnerint : sed .cum eosdem pariter 
constet smpissime luciitos fuisse de supremo uno ac prse- 
potcnti numinc, jure quodam arrepturi videmur, societatem 
istam' Deorum, ^ualem initio staftterimus, iis nequaquam^ 
placuisse. Neque nobis ita disserentibus satis firmc occur- 
ritur, ab iis qni in suam parlbm trahunt, sive Deos minores, 
sive Lares, quorum nufliero ascribi potest ille Socratis 
et frequens ille apud poetas 

Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum. 
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Antiquitatem sane bis fidem et caltam adhibnisse non iin- 
■viti concedimns : neque tamen, hoc concesso, licet illico 
veteres Polylbeismi ai^ere>: mnlti enim divinioris sapientise 
alumni, non dubitant quin confiteantur esse in hac re aliquam 
veri adambmtam similitudinem. Qua sublata opinione, 
cogitatio satis jucunda, et virtus etiam ipsa tollatur necesse 
est : quid enim magis utile ad bene vivendpm, quam opinari 
esse qui nos semper comitetur, videat, tueatur? ubi autem 
locus constantias rclinquitur, nisi esset cui resist! oporteat, 
ubi Tigilantise, nisi esset qui insidias pararetl autqnid opus 
est praeceptis, nisi sit qui nos ab officiis abducere conctur ? 

Si vero sint qui alia flagitant quibus firmari possunt quae 
de antiquitate diximns, ad sacrosanctas literas accedamus, 
illo dnce qui, cum mirum ad modum a Deo i^so delectus 
esset, ad veri cultus normam gentibus inducendam, turn 
etiam optime erat, si quis alius, in Tetcrum scriptis 'versa- 
tus. Qui, Ecclesiam illam Bomm olim conditam hortatus, 
ut in fide Christiana se contineret, acerrime item in Philoso- 
phos invehatnr;* eos profecto non ignorantim insimnlans 
quae irretitos tenucrit, non imbecillitatis quae vetuerit ne ad 
veritatem inveniendam animos satis erigerent, scd pravae 
omnino voluntatis, malique animi, quod veritatem jam in- 
ventaui palam proterre noluerint. Nihil ad hanc rem diser- 
tius excogitari ])otest, quam qusb pia olim sanctissimi apos- 
toli indignatiode his ediderit : at jure aliquis requirat quern 
locum tantm crimk^tioni habuisset, nisi ex Philosophomm 
scriptis liquido appareret satis eos Unum Deum cognovisse, 
at cognitum de industria celasse ? 


J. B. OTTLEY , ' 

E Coll. Oriel. 
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REPLY OF Bomrox TO E. H. BARKER.- 

I AM obliged to your learned correspondent for bis complimen- 
tary expressions toward me. My observations on bis criticism 
will be short. 

With regard to the quotation from Ovid, 1 had discovered its 
filiation previous to the appearance of Mr. Barker’s paper. 1 
am nevertheless obliged to him for his reference, as well as for 
his recommendation of the French compilation. 'Hie usage 
which i was at one time disposed to condemn as a barbarism, 
was not, as your correspondent supposes, the employment of 
‘^pudet” in conjunction with nobis/’ but the subjoining 
" nobis,” a dative, to did.” I allows however, that my ob- 
jection was Iknimportant. 

On the second point, the orthography of the words silixi and 
solennis, one and the same reply will suffice. I had no intention 
to condemn either si/lva or solemnis as in itself a corruptoin, but 
to suggest that the preference given to these readings by certain 
editors, even supposing the readings themselves to be correct, 
might arise from erroneous causes. In the case of Thybri$, 
although aware of the Greek usage I was ignorant that 

any ancient Latin writer had employed this orthography. Does 
your correspondent mean to imply that this usage is to be found 
among any except moderns f 

I may add, with respect to silva^ that I am inclined to co- 
incide with the orthography of your corre^spondent. My autho- 
rity, however, is of little weight in the scale : 

Non adeo ventum est, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Servantur leges, matint a Cssare tulli. 
l<hatik Mr. Barker for his promised researches on the subject 
of Casimir. 

I shall take the present opportunity of requesting any of your 
learned contributors who may be able to solve the enigma, to 
inform nie what Eubulus” means by twisting monostropbics 
into choruses and dochmiacs f” MV difficulty of comprehen- 
sion may be owing to that avat(r6ij(rlst so characteristic of the 
Boeotian people ; till, howev^, some CEdipus arises to explain 
the marvel, all I can do « to parallel it with Lord Hervey’s 
celebrated line, in which he speaks of 

Sapphic, Lyric, and Iambic odes ; 

on which Pope in his letter to Lord H. observes, Your 
Lordship might as well desire your best friend, your tailor, to 
make you a coat, a suit of clothes, and a p£r of breeqhes.’’ * 

BOIflTOS. 
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NOTICE OF 

llie Three Pamphlets lately published^ relative to the 
Studies and Examinations at Cambridge. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of interest has lately been excited 
in the University of Cambridge, by the renewed discussion of 
a subject on which opinions wdil most probably continue to be 
divided. It has long been a favorite scheme with several leading 
members of this learned body to effect new regulations in regard 
to the public general examination, and to require a proficiency in 
other branches of knowledge, besides that of matheniatics, prepa- 
ratory to a degree. This discussion has lately given rise to three 
pamphlets : the first entitled , 

Thoughts on the present system of Academic Education in 
the University of Cambridge. By Eubulus.”* 

The second, A Letter to the Right Reverend John, Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, respecting an additional examination of stu- 
dents in the University of Oambridge, and the different plans 
proposed for that purpose. By Philograntus.” This pamphlet 
concludes with a Postscript, in answer to the insinuations of Eubu- 
Jus at the expense of the University^of Cambridge. 

The third, A J^etter to Philograntus, by Eubulus, being a se- 
quel to a pamphlet ^f^tled Thoughts, 8cc.’’ 

Although there is mch asperity towards each other expressed 
by Eubulus and Philograntus, yet their main object is the same, 
the adoption of an improved system of academical education, 
and the establishing an order of merit among those students who 
shall distinguish themselves in a theological and classical exami- 
nation. Philograntus has advocated his cause most ably and 
judiciously, and combated the objections of those who are op- 
posed to it, with infinite spirit and effect. Eubulus displays 
equal zeal, but less judgmeitl ; and has laid himself open to the de- 
served animadversions of the former by the indiscreet manner in 
which he has thrown down the guuntlet. It gives me some 
concern,” says Philograntus, ** to find desirable measures recoin* 
mended by a writer who reasons like Eubulus.” We agree 
with him, for it is impossible that any man can serve his party, 
who argues so loosely, or is so much abroad in his statements, as 
Eubulus. Nothing can be more hasty than the mode in which 
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he has got up his pamphlet^ nor more unguarded than his expres- 
sions! >ior more illogical than his reasoning, ll is a grave and 
momentous question upon which he writes ; but how does he 
meet it i Most unworthily of himself (for Eubulus could have 
done better) and of his subject! by Vague assertions, untenable 
positions, random charges, and uoscholarlike presumptions. A 
writer, who proposes to change a system which has been conse- 
crated by the success of many years, and by the approbation of some 
of the first characters in the university, and which, with all its 
real or imaginary defects, has contributed most largely to the 
scientific, literary, and intellettual improvement of the country, 
ought to proceed to the investigation with infinitely more care 
and reflection than Eubulus has shown. It employed a syndi- 
cate, appointed for the especial purpose, and composed of persons 
well qualified, and in full - possession of the confidence of the 
university, many days of anxious consideration, before they could 
arrange any scheme of the same nature which Eubulus has in 
view, or digest a proposal deserving of being submitted to the 
senate : and yet he has had the courage to come hastily and ab- 
ruptly to the same question, and supposes he has done justice to it 
in twenty scanty pages, which contain little more than a mere 
outline. The consequence is, -that he has exposed himself to the 
suspicion of the real friends of the university ; has called up an 
adversary from his own sid#; and has placed himself under the 
mortifying necessity of explaining aw'ay, or softening down, in a 
second pamphlet, the incautious lansruag ^ f the first. We can- 
not be pleased with finding the syste^^f our Alma Mater 
treated with levity and apparent contempt, however we may de- 
sire to see it improved: and therefore we deeply regret, w'ith 
Pliilograntus, that we are obliged to notice the general weak^ 
ness ^ a performance, in which there are two or three sentences, 
respecting the pursuit of Christian knowledge, highly honorable 
to the writer.” 

Eubulus begins his pamphlet by professing a determination to 
pursue his subjec! with temper and ift^eration ; without resent- 
ing, or retaliating, **if it should excite anger or asperity on 
the part of bis antagonists.” Indeed,” he says, it is not very 
likely that I shall reply.” fie is, however, forced to reply to the 
strictures of Philograntus, who could perceive no more modera- 
tion or temper” in his observations on the university of Cambridge, 
than w*e can perceive in the letter which be has inscribed to the 
Dean of Peterborough. Phildgranius and the Dean may pro- 
bably be the same ; and we confess we discern much, proof of 
resentment and retaliation, and none of temper or good taste, m 
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the mottos to his letter, which Eubulus evidently means to apply 
to the latter. 

Eubulus has taken great pains to explain in bis second publi- 
cation what he meant to express in the first, and to remove the 
effects of erroneous construction ; — but whatever his intentions 
were, it is impossible to read the following passages, without 
being impressed with the belief, that they .contain a charge 
against the university, of paying exclmive attention to Mathe- 
matics. 

“ Why is the examination for degrees, why are the honors, 
and generally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the univer- 
sity, confined so exclusivelj/ to mathematical pursuits f ’ p. 4. 

No man can fairly accuse me of depreciating or underva- 
Iniiig the importance of mathematical studies, although 1 may 
still make it u question w hy they should be so exclusively pur- 
sued.*' p. 6. 

** Suppose Mathematics not to be the exclusive branch of aca- 
demic examination in this university, would there be any defici- 
ency of great and eminent mathematicians f — The same stimulus, 
W'hich was then sufiicient to produce a Newton, w'ould always 
operate to produce one, although there w^ere no exclusive pre- 
ference given to mathematics, and no exclusive rew'ards." p. i 1. 

This exclusive preference militates against the very spirit of 
our institution.” p. 12. 

Eubulus argues, that his words university examination and 
'' examination for rfqgjyes,” ought to be a salvo against any 
misconstruction-^bulips think, that the repetition and emphatic 
use of the word exclusive^ and the sentence why are the ho- 
norsy and generally speaking the rewards and patronagCy of the 
university, confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuitSy^ alt 
quite enough to warrant any reader, who is imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the institutions of the university, in forming the conclu- 
sion, that there are no rew^ards and no distinctions at Cambridge 
for classical merit, and therefore but little competition or emu- 
lation in this department. It so happens, that t^ere is not an aca- 
demical body in the world where patronage and honors excite 
young men to more emulation in literary pursuits, than at ibis 
university ; and Phiiograiitus- has ntbst forcibly and adroitly 
turned this fact into an argument, why the measure, which Eubulus 
mars by his indiscretion, should be carried into execution. Our 
university examinations for Chancellor's medals, and university 
scholarships, have, 1 readily confess, a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the study of She classics. Such is the zeal and industry 
which they generate, that, as your Lordship, who has long been 
an examiner on these occasions, will testify, it is not unfrequeiit 
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to find students pf less than three years’ standiu^, who exhibit a 
familiarity with the greater part of the Greek and Latin writers 
of the purest ages: who, in their imitations of the poets in 
both languages, performed within three or four hours, show spi« 
fit, taste, and correctness which would deserve praiae, were they 
the productions of long time and study ; and who add to these ac- 
quirements a ver^ extensive knowledge in history, antiquities, 
chronology, grammar, and pliilology ; and sometimes answer 
satisfactorily to almost every description of questions on these 
subjects that can reasonably be put to n student. Both the 
benefit to the individuals and the credit resulting to the university 
are great : but then the benefit extends only to eight or ten 
persons at the utmost, belonging to each year, who are stimulated 
to exertion by the influence of these prizes. Of the effect which 
is certain to ensue from the proposed liberal and unlimited com- 
petition, we have already a strong illustration at the contests for 
our university scholarships ; here the examiners occasionally 
mention with honor some able scholars who come next to the 
successful candidate ; and it is well known that many young men 
prepare themselves long and industriously for this trial, without 
cherishing any hopes of the prize itself, but aspiring only to that 
uncertain and unrecorded honor; 

Tantus amor laiidum, tantse est victoria curse* 

What W'ould be the effect upon tlie generous ambition and i\ige* 
nuous minds of the youths, were appropriate rewards offered to 
every gradation of real merit !” p. 

We heartily wish with Pbilogranl^Rhat this fine spirit of 
emulation were more encourag^ than it is, that a proper ba- 
lance w^ere observed, and that all the honors of the university 
were conferred with reference to the collective merits of the can- 
didates, estimated by a joint examination of their mathematical 
and classical attainments: ^the motive for additional industry 
would then,” as he observes, ** become general, and instead of be- 
ing confined to t^ose of superior pretensions from talent, it would 
Operate upon all gradations of ability.” But while such a spirit, 
and to such an extent, does exist, it cannot be said that the universky 
neglects the study of theclasslbs, nor, considering the value of the 
prizes and rewards whidf are amiually assigned to classical merit, 
can it fairly be complained that generally speaking ita rewards 
and patronage are exclusively eonfined to mathematical pursuits.” 
The yearly amount of public prizes and sckolarships for the en- 
couragement of classical anii elegant literalore, and whicbare 
open to the whole university, may be calculated at,upwafds^of 
nine hundred and fifty pounds, while those of tbe differaml Col« 
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leges have been estimated at two hundred pounds. The effects of 
these rewards and distinctions will be better understood, if we 
name a few of the living scholars who not onl}' confer lustre on 
their country in general^ but whose learned and editorial labors 
sufficiently prove with what assiduity they must have cultivated 
the Muses under the auspices of the university. — Butler, Maltby, 
Dobree, Blomfield, Monk, Barker, Burges,, and Bailey, are 
characters well known by their literary researches ; whose works 
will attest the classical reputation of Cambridge, long after the 
pamphlets of Bubulus shall be totally forgotten. 

Eubuliisis 60 persuaded of the general inutility of Cambridge 
education, that be asks, “ What are the remaining 94, the average 
number annually of those who receive no academic honors? 
What have they to show for an education of three years and a 
quarter, at an expense which cannot be short of £700? 
What have they got in religion, ethics, metaphysics, history, 
classics, jurisprudence V* p. 5. 

The question is unfairly put, as though the university gave 
them no opportunity of showing any thing for their £700 ; for it 
should be remembered, that even at a school, and much less at 
a university, young men cannot be compelled to become profici- 
ents, or to turn to account the advantages which are offered them. 
The question should be, what might they have got ? and to this 
we could answer — they might have acquired taste, information, 
and intelligence ; they had admission to valuable libraries, they 
had access to manuscr^^ as well as books, they hud ihe assistance 
of able tutors who wotild have directed their reading, and cor- 
rected their judgment; or, if poring over books did not suit their 
health or inclination, they had an easier path to knowlege, which 
they might have followed : they might have attended the vari- 
ous lectures on modern history, on civil law, and the laws of 
England, on geology, mineralogy, or political economy, either of 
which are known to furnish entertainment as well as instruction. 
But Euhulus is not the first to ask whether students have become 
wiser or better, and what 'attainments they have gathered at 
public institutions, expecting to be answered in the negative. 
It would, however, be a very bard thing for schools and universi- 
ties, if the idle and the profligate, if those who mill not learn or im- 
prove, are to constitute the standard by which their utility is to be 
estimated. “ I'hey who urge,’' says Pbilograntus, that we 
ought to look to the instructions of the tutors, as the means of 
supplying every deficiency of our public system, really expect 
these gen tl^iien to accomplish impossibilities. From them the 
undergraduate receives advice and direction in his studies, assist* 
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ance in his difficulties^ and encouragement to exertion and perse- 
verance«; from their lectures he derives information relative to 
the subjects which he is studying^ and is daily called upon to ex- 
hibit some results of his industry. But when a young man 
chooses to follow the seductions of pleasure or of indolence, ra- 
ther than the exhortations of his instructor, what can the mere 
lectures effect i Kagular attendance on these occasions may, it is 
true, be enforced : but what is the advantage, generally speaking, 
of sitting for an hour to hear a lecture on a subject, which has not 
employed a single minute of previous attention i It is principally 
to the studious part of his pupils that the duty of a tutor requires 
him to adapt his lectures : and though he takes all occasions in 
his power to give encouragement and assistance to those who have 
neglected their previous opportunities, yet it cannot be expected 
that the deserving and industrious should be kept back in their 
progress, in order to accommodate their indolent or incapable 
contemporaries.” p. 9 — 10. 

. We do not, however, concede to Eubulus, that all those who 
take no honors, stvenon^readingmen, and have acquired nothing 
in religion, classics, history, &c.” On the contrary we know that 
there are many, whose names do not appear in the Triposes, or 
among the prize-men, but who, after remaining undistinguished 
in their academic career, carry into life a large share of the solid 
advantages of an academic education, and become distinguished 
members of society. 

In the sixth and seventh pages of In^ pamphlet, Eubulus 
has proposed nine questions, ihejet of which seems to be, that 
much benefit is not experienced from mathematical attainments, 
beyond the walls of the university. To one of these, Of 
what use to them are their mathematics in common life ?'* he 
shall give the answer himself. Mathematics,” says he, in page 
4, are no doubt a high and important branch of study. They 
are a science closely concerned in the investigation of abstract 
truth, requiring mtensity of attention, accuracy of research, 
acuteness of application, -and setrerity of judgment: they are 
intimately connected with the most useful arts, and with the 
subiimest speculations ; with (hose inventions which give man 
power over the world in vniich he is placed, and with those ^dis- 
coveries which elevate him to the knowledge and contemplation 
of die worlds beyond and around him.'* 

, For an answer to two more of his questions, we will refer 
Eubdns to the Cambridge Calendar* ^'^Is it true,” he asks; 

that they, generally speaking, turn their mathematics taVmjr 
account, except that of speculative amusement, or acadlsmic' 
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contention ? They may be, and no doubt they often are, veiy 
ingeoious and acute men ; but does that ingenuity and acuteness 
for the most part tell to any great moral, or political, or social 
purpose f** If Eubulus will turn to the Triposes, and read the 
notes under the list of those who have obtained mathematical 
distinction, he will discover a constellation of great names, 
whose brilliancy is not merely shed from the />rbs of academic 
glory, but which has enlightened the walks of active life, and 
shone with unclouded brightness amidst the literati, churchmen, 
and statesmen of the day. He will perceive that there is not 
a department in literature, science, or politics, in which the 
wranglers and senior optimes of Cambridge have not held a 
distinguished place, and that their ingenuity and acuteness have 
constantly been telling to every great moral, political, and social 
purpose/^ We have counted the names recorded in the Calen- 
dar of no less than ninety-three eminent characters, who have 
carried their mathematical acquirements into common life,” 
and brought them to bear upon those elegant or useful pursuits, 
by which they have risen to the highest honors in the church, 
and in the senate, at the ban and at the shrine of literary fame. 
Mr. Pitt was frequently heard to say, that if he bad any advan- 
tage over his great rival, Mr. Fox, be was indebted i^or it to 
his mathematical studies : and it is impossible to observe the 
luminous and argumentative style in which such men as Bishops 
Marsh and Middleton deliver themselves in the pulpit, and 
Copley and Tindal at the bar, or to read the substantial and 
pithy sentences of Paley and Maltbus, without perceivir^ how 
much they owe to those metaphysical and jl^bilosophical branches 
of knowledge, which bend the mind to liabits of rigid demon- 
stration. We have often beard quoted Gibbon’s silly opinion, 
as to the injury which mathematical pursuits may do to what 
are called the finer feelings of moral evidence ; and the senti- 
ment has been carried still farther by persons, who would 
persuade us that a first-rate mathematician, can never be an 
elegant scholar. We will refer to the Cambridge Calendar 
again ; and the fact of S6 classical medals having been awarded 
to men who ranked among the /ui/r Jirst ura?/glers, w'ili be a 
convincing proof that great philosophical and literary attain- 
inents are not incompatible. 

To return to Eubulus — whose partiality for that little crootked 
thing, a note of interrogation* again leads him to enquire, 
** Are not the Caml^ridge mathematics almost exclusively spe^ 
cuhtive What is the greater part of that examination, 

but d set of mathematical conundrums T*— What mil future 
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ages say of our own ? We have even d^erted the track of 
geimetiyj and forsaken the path our mighty master irod^ 
We must answer question by queatioii. Does £ubulus, when 
he accuses the university of neglecting the practice for the 
theory, forget the public lectures of the Plumiaii professor, 
where all the fimdameutal propositions in experimental philoso- 
pliy, in mechanios, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, are 
proved with the assistance of the necessary instruments and 
machinery i Does he forget the lectures of the Jacksonian pro- 
fessor, in which the application of the principles of natural 
philosophy, natural history, and chemistry, to the arts, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, of the country, presents so useful a 
field of instruction i Is he to be reminded that the labors and 
discoveries of Newton are so far from being neglected, that 
his chair is now filled by the person most qualified, and most 
inclined, to tread in his steps The present Lucasian professor 
well deserves the compliment which Philograntus has paid him, 
and there is not a Cambridge man who will not thank us for 
transcribing it. The late appointment of Professor Turton, 
to fill the chair of our immortal philosopher, w'hile it affords the 
utmost satisfaction to all friends of the university, gives us a 
security, that the philosophical studies of our youth will re- 
ceive the most judicious and useful direction/’ 

As to the conundrums, and new fashion of mathematics, of 
which Eubulus affects to complain, the last senate-house exami- 
nation will satisfy every candid enquirq;, that the Newtonian 
branch of the science still occupies its proud and pre-eminent 
station ; and out of 1 44 questions which are inserted iii tbe 
Calendar of 1821, 49 only can be considered as Analytical, or 
bearing upon the French system, while all the rest belong most 
decidedly to the closeness of geometrical investigation.” So 
much for his lamentation over new refinements, new quirks, 
and new capriccios of ingenuity !” 

Eubulus is detj^rmined to be in arpis, and after having broken 
a laiice against Mathesis, the monster of Cambridge, be most 
valiantly puts a fresh spear in the rest, and rides in tilt with the 
Muse : but here he is completely unhorsed. Our range of 
Greek reading^ says he", is at present too much confined. 
We labor about the dramatic writers too mueh^ to the exctusiou 
of the rest. We must not forsake the critics^ philosophers, 
orators, and historians of Greece, for a mere branch of her 
poets.^^ Let us see if he has applied th% terms exclusion ^and 
forsake, better than he did before ; and for this purpose we will 
(Consult some of the examination papers which w’e have by x\i, 
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and they shall tell whether the dramatists occupy an undue share 
of attention or not. The following are the subjects of a mis- 
cellaneous collection, which * happened to fall into our hands ; 
and when we present it to our readers, we declare that the 
papers have not been selected to answer the present purpose, 
and that they are all we are able to refer to at this moment. 

Trinity College, June 1817- Trinity College, 1816. 

CEdipus Tyrannns. Questions relating to St. i^uke. 

Trinity College, 1818. Trinity College, 1818. 

Philoctetes. * Thucydides, lib. 2. 

Trinity College, 1819. St. John’s College, June 1818. 
^schyli Persae. Demosthenes de Corona. 

St. John's College, 1819. Su John’s College, June 1319# 
Prometheus. Questions on St. Luke. 

Trinity College, 1820. St. John’s College, Dec., 1819. 
Iliad. G. 7* 8. Xenophon. Anabasis, lib. 8. 

St. John’s College, May 1820. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

St. John’s College, June 1820. 

St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Trinity College, 1820. 

Questions on Thucydides, lib. 3. 

St. John’s College, June 1820. 

Thucydides. 

Of the only tw^o university scholarship papers, which w'e 
happen to have in our possession, the first requires a passage 
from Sophocles to be translated into English prose, and Latin 
Alcaics, and a passage from Homer to be translated into En- 
glish prose. The second proposes five questions relating to 
Greek literature : of these the two first bear upon passages 
ill Herodotus, and on geographical and mythological subjects. 
The third enquires, what were the principal dialects in Greece, 
and their chief distinctions ? The fourth relates to the metrical 
rules, and peculiar niceties Observable in the Greek Tragedians ; 
and the fifth, to the Greek year, and the different cycles that 
were introduced at different periods. Let it be granted that 
these specimens of classical examination papers are fairly 
produced, and they will justify the assertion of Philograntus, 
that the study of the poets and the prose authors is equally 
encouraged. But Eubulus returns to the charge in the sequel 
to bis pamphlet, and triumphantly asks, ** From the year 1800 
to the present time, %as any thing issued from the University 
press «in Greek literature, but Greek plays:” It is very true. 
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the Greek drama has been the principal object of the learned 
Editors^ whom Eubulus names — but wherefore ? Because this 
branch of literature requires more attention, and more investi- 
gation than any other. False readings in Plato, Aristotle, 
Thucydides, or Xenophon, are much more rare, and of less 
importance than in the dramatists ; and even if they were more 
numerous than they are, a second-rate scholar might easily 
detect and correct them ; whereas it demands a vast fund 
learning, an unusual degree of critical acumen, and a most vigo- 
rous intellect, to eradicate the errors which have crept into the 
Greek plays. Jn a dramatic author, where the sense is often 
embarrassed, even without a mistake in punctuation or orthogra- 
phy, the wrong position of a word, or of so much as a single 
letter, is known to entangle not only a sentence^ but a whole 
passage. Conjectural emendations, philological . criticisms, 
judicious substitutions, and happy illustrations, are therefore 
more necessary, and consequently more highly prized in this, than 
in any other department of letters ; and, as our own poet Shak- 
speare has been permitted to furnish more work for editors 
and commentators than all our historians and philosophers, so 
we must allow iBschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to engross 
a larger share of the scholar’s notice, than the historians or phi- 
losophers of Greece. In fact we should be obliged to those 
eminent critics, who have gone so deeply into the troubled 
waters of metrical confusion, and restored order to the per- 
plexity of choral mazes, instead of carping at them, for devoting 
their time to such weary researches. 

We are as anxious as Eubulus can possibly be, that the 
mighty names which grace the historic and philosophic page 
of Grecian literature, should not be forgotten in our admiration 
of her drama ; but we most earnestly hope the time will never 
come when the university shall cease to pay that attention to 
the muses which she now gives. 

The ancient languages of Greece and Rome can never be 
properly understo*od without a thoroAgh knowlege of prosody ; 
and pure classical taste depends as much upon a familiarity 
with the dramatic, as with the* heroic, lyric, or pastoral w'riters: 
nor is it too much to say, •that livelier recollections of history, 
and mythology, and a better idea of national manners, are im- 
pressed on the memory by a few lines of a Greek or Latin 
poet, than by as many pages of a prose author. It is therefore 
quite preposterous to suppose that a person can become a sound 
or elegant scholar, but by an intimate dhquaiutancp with*fhe 
poets of the language which is to be his study. As it is poetry 
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which forms the connecting link, with its little documents,'’ 
between the ages that are, and those that are gone ; \ihicii gives 
ijiimortality to a decayed nation, consecrates its ancient glory, 
and breathes a romantic charm over the soil and climate, the 
landscapes and scenery, which are associated with its history ;.so 
it is a love of the muses which refines the taste, cherishes 
genius, and inspires that literary enthusiasm which leads to 
scholastic eminence. 


E. H. I5ARKERI AM(ENITATES CRITICAE 
ET PHILOLOGIC^. 


Pars. \\\. ^[Continued from No. XXXIT. p. 378.] 

1. Professor Dunbar having, in the last No. of the Clas$. 
Journ. (L. 219.)> recalled the attention of scholars to Dr. 
Blomfield’s observations on adverbs ending in el and 7, wdiich 
appear in the Gloss, ad ^sch.Pr. 208., and to his own remarks 
on those obss., which are in the 25th No. of the Class. Journ.f 
1 shall lay before both of them, and before the readers of this 
periodical work in general, the opinion of Professor Sturz, 
contained in a tract, of which their learned author has kindly 
presented me with a copy, and which is perhaps unknown both 
to Professor Dunbar and to Dr. Blomfield : — '^Quinque Ora- 
tiones a totidem Scholae Regise Discipulis A. D. xiv. Sept. A. 
C. 1814. habendas indicturus de Notniullis Diouis Cassti Locis 
tertium disputa vit M. Fr. Guil. Sturz, ill. Mold. Rector et 
Prof., Grimie, ex Officina Goeschenia.” 

De AdVV. D^SINENTIBUS IN 61 ET 7. 

Exponenda nonnulla existimo de adverbiis in ) et el desi- 
nentibus, et ap. Dion, freqiientis^mis, quippe quorum termina- 
tiones nulli legi putantur aut subjehtae esse, aut subjiciendse. 
Itajudicant Interpretes Pollucis vi, 162. ix, 10. 143. aliique, ut 
Alberti ad Hes. v.'Amrt, E recentissimis Grammaticis audiainus 
Ph. Butmanni sententiam, Griecb. Grammatik p. 427. sq. Ed. 
6. Berol. 181 1, 8°. 

^ Diese zwiefache Aussprache bestimmte der Wohlklang und 
vielleicht bei Dichtern das Metrum (da i auch kurz gebraucbt 
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werdeti kann); ki unsem Ausgaben die Handscbriften oder die 
Menge der Beispiele, (Exempla multa habet Fischer. Specim. 

74. 29Q, sq.) Diese bezeichneii einen mit der Hniidlung, 
welche den Satz ausdrlickt, verbundenen Umstand. Die Ver- 
balia insbesondere gehen aus auf ri oder ret, welche Endungeii 
ganz iiach Art d( r Endung auf rig angeliangt werdeni z. B. 
oyojxa(rT), ^Yp^yopr)^ besoiiders in Zusammensetzung niit der 
Verneinung und andern Begriffen, z. B. iysXao-Tl, 
ixvipvxTel , — Die von Nominibus gebildeten haben bios I od^r 
el ail der Stelle der Declinir Eqdung (so dass also das t zum 
Stamm gehbrt in exovu, ivurel.) Die meisten sind Coinposita^ 
z. B. TravSijjxel, auTovup^sl (von einer alten Flexion^ vuf, vv^og,) 
Apioc^ei, auTO^etglf vyjvoivl/ 

Milii vero^ quod pace viri eruditissimi dixerim^ liaec non 
probari fateor. Nam vera quidem sunt, quae attulit, omnia, si 
nihil uisi quserimus, quid sit. Sed nullo modo mens et ratio 
humana ita temere, sine lege omni ac norma, in lingua formanda 
versari existimanda est, videndum potius, quas causas ea verisi- 
militer sit in quoque genere secuta. Quod igitur ad adverbia 
ilia attinet, periculum facere animus est, num possint leges re- 
periri, ad quorum normam Grasci alia adverbia in 1 , alia in ei, 
alia utroque modo terminaverint. Scilicet quemadmodum adver- 
bia in a vel ^ exeuntia revera nihil sunt nisi ablativi, sive, ut vulgo 
vocantur, dativi, nominum, ut j3/a, xgu^oe, \oL6pu,irifio(rlu, ?ravoix>;(r/a, 
iravo'Tp«T*a, 9 ra^j 5 T 30 ’/a, xopSij, (tttovS^, • ita etiam, 

quae in i vel e) termiiiantur, ut olxovt), upt^vaTt, (a nom. ajxv(rTi^,) 
SSeXovrl, IxovtI, auroerei, ^pep.eL In e\ igitur exeunt, quaecunque 
originem debent nominibus in eiov desinentibus, ut aSssi a nom. 
0 stov, aut iis, a quibus verba in aso et ecu et evco, vel adjectiva in 
descendant, ut aurojSoei (extat uvToPoyiTog), auTovi/^ei (notum 
est mvxs^oo,) Traviiipbe) (habemus avoirip^iat) et similia,) vayofuAs) 
(quis ofnheco nescit ?), rpta-Toix^) (dicimus o-Toip^eci,) aiToeTe)^ et 
qggju.Ei, qui, quod modo innui, proprie sunt dativi adjectivorum 
auToerjj^, et T,pepLri^ aut nominibus, qi^ in sjllaba ultima 17 habent, 
ut U}kOLy(t\ (male igitur ap. Dion* p. 114. 40. in Cod. Mediceo 
antiquiori scriptum extat ipt^axly) umre), Aa-TrouSei, Truva-uSeL Prio- 
ra eiiim sunt a nominibus Att/j, (TTrouS^, ultimum a (rt/Sijy, qui 
revera est accusativus substantivi <rvSiij, In ) terminantur, quee 
fiunt vel e dativis nominum tertiae declinationis, ut Auipoor), 
auravSpi, avrovoS), auToyetp)^ vupLTruit), iruYyvmtx), Travkfv), vel 
e dativis nominum decfinationip primae, ut Apierp) pro Ap^srplf, 
avaiTi (legitur hoc p. 164. 86 . in Cod. Bavarico secundo,. pro 
Avar), quod in Amret niutanduiD esse e superioritfus Uquet^) 
awapr), cum significat Plene, pro AirccpTlu, nayo’Tpar) e ^rayorga- 
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ri£, vel qus derivantur ab ejusmodi nominibus, quas in syllaba 
ultima, aut a verbis, quas in penultima, i habent, ut UKovir)^ 
syxofiTl, vel a nomiiiibus in ^ terniinatis, ut ASaxpurl, T&rpu<7ro» 
vel ab adjectivis in oT exeuntibus, ut ax\aurl, ixpirl, «fta- 
u[AeT»(rTpewT), avuipi^oaT) (de quo v, Kustath. ad II. P- 
497 .) ctvavv€V<rT)^ avcopi,0T),St7rveva‘T)y avovtiri, ii(rxotpiafivxT), 

a^Ppixr), a4^ofi}Ti, vijTroivf, vel ah adverbiis in wi desinentibus (de his 
et de iis, quas proxime sequuntur, v. Draco Strat. de Metr. Poet, 
p. 37 . et 96 .) ut irifjnai(TT)f UpoooT), pteyaXwcTT), vecocTi, (nisi hoc 
est ab antique nom. veaog, cuju^ accusativiis vbcotcc superest. Ce- 
terum Cod, Medic. Dionis p. 195 90. male dat vewerT?!,) vel a 
verbis, quae in /^co terminaiitur,ut .^^lyuTmo-Ti, aySpicrrl, Mttixio-t), 
/SapjSapKTTi, fio’io'T), BtotpisXeicrT), ^coqktt), ScopoSoxicTT), 
viCTTi, BgaxKTTi, ’/vSiffT*, -^duSiOTi, MonoQTtfTT), A/axeSoviOTi, Uup^ 
fl»(rTl, Tleg<ri<rr), * PooiJ,cti<rT\ , JTxuSio'ti, Tsrgu7roh(TTl, ^pvyiarr), 
vel a .verbis in at^co desinentibus, ut ays\ot<rT)y aoraxTl, (de 
hoc et pia?ccden(e v. Vaick. ad Thcocr. x. Idyll, p, 225, Ed. 
Lug. B. 1810. 8. ubi reprobat ao-raxTel non minus quam ays- 
Aao-rei, et Wytlenb. ad Plat. Phaedon. 331.) aarsyaxT*, '/aorl, 
6yofiot<rrl. In universum et obiter hoc monere liceat, niultas 
nominum formas nobis periisse, id quod e paucis vestigiis colli- 
gere possumus. Sic aXxl pro aAxj}, Xiri pro Xitw, xXaSl pro 
xXdSw^ u(rpvt reperiuntur, quasi a nominativis aX0, xXa^, 
ufffjih, (omnino de talibiis v, Fischer. 1. 1. Specim. ii» IB^. sq. 
186. sq.) Quid igitur impedit, quo minus uvravip) et auroTroS! et 
similia statuamus revera esse antiques datives nominum avravSp)g 
et otirovoDg et reliquorum ? Ex omnibus auteiii, qua; diximus, 
satis, opiiior, apparet, cur nonnulla utroque mode scribi possint, 
ut TTavcruSel a ( 7 ^ 819 , et woLvavh) a WGtvffvSlae vel 7rav(rvi)g, axfjiyjTei ab 
axfiriTvjCy et axjitijTi ab axjxijTO^, vavtotve) a Truvioiysco, et ^aySotvt a 
•TTOLviomoL vel voLvdorng, et cur axrjpvxr), axXaorl, apudi), avTojSoe), 
rectius scribantur, quani axijpoxrsl, (qiiare in Dionis Fragm. 
cxiiii. extr. axijpuxri eCod. Bavar. 1 . recipiendum est,) oexX^oteI, 
(quanquam enim Vaick. I. in Callim. U. in Dian. (267. «xXaa- 
Tffi praefert, baud dubie quia metri ratio postulat, ut syllaba pri- 
ma producatur, tamen hoc ejus judicium mihi displicet, tarn 
propter analogiam, quam quia Dracp I, 1. diserte dicit, i in 
axXavT) prodiici,) afiKrSe]^ (unde ap. Dion. p. 681 . 6l . pro 
Bet reponendum arbitror ajxio-flJ,) auTojSoel, (p. I 9 I, 47. et 228, 
80. et s'jcpius Cod. Medic, antiquior male dat avTo/3oi, sed 
auTo^Oi) recte extat in permultis . Dionis locis.) Ducta enim ilia 
triaesunt ab abjectivk^ axrjpvxrog, axhuvrog, et ultimum 

autem a v'. ^oa».” Hactenus Sturzius. 

Insignis est nota Brunckii ad Apollon. R. 1, 1019* *. — 
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sic B. C. D. Coes, etiam Medic, et Uuelferb. In E. 
auTovu^e) primo scriptuni fuerat, sed itidein correxit librarius. 
Hoc ex inutili circa metrum cantela natum. i producerelur in 
caesura, si iiecessario breve esset ii> hac adverbiorurn forma ; sed 
et alibi longum occiirrit, ut in Soph. CEd. Col. 1646. JSojx- 
wvTBs’ aoraxTi 8e abv rotig vupiiyoig, Aj. 1G27. Kxff 

ilfjLwy c58’ apoijxcoxxl j^avfTv.” Idem ad 4, 1 1 30. ; — A. E. aurovv%e/. 
Vide notata ad 1, 1019* Ultima itidem producitiir in avenfiaor}, 
2, 986." 

Addo notam viri eruditissimi auihiqiie amicissimi^ Hermanni, 
ad Soph. Aj. 1206. quern libriim e dono editoris possideo; — 

Aid. et Codd. nonnuili avoijttwxTel, quod receperunt Ijobeck. 
et Erfurdt. Brmickiiis ex aliis Codd. et Eustath. 723, 28. avoi- 
fi'joKr!. Variae de his adverbiis sententise sunt virorum ductorum, 
Hemsterhusii ad J* Poll. 9, 143. Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. Spanb. 
Calliin. ad II. in Diaii. 6o. Lobeck. et Elmsleii ad Soph, ver- 
siim, Ulomiield. Gloss, ad iEscli. Pr. 2J6. Nondum tamen 
res ad liquiduni perdiicta est. Illud quidem recte, opinor, sta- 
tuenius, quae a verbis bant adverbia, in i terminari, nunc breve, 
nunc loiiguin. In his igitui est etiam avoi/jicoxTi, non illud ab 
&voi[jLcuxTog, sed ab oifjbw^co deductum." 

The note of I-iobeok is as follows : — 'AmfjbcoKrl legitur in 
duobtis Codd. Briuickii et ap. Eust. 723. Vulgo ante Brunck. 
umiJLoiiHTi), utap. Suid. *^vo*|x»xt6(* oLCTTevixTcmg : sed in prioribus 
Ed<l. avoiiioor) legitur, ut ap. Zonar. 1, 226. 'AvoiucoktI* ^cop)g 
olpLoay^g, ‘ Sic oi7tolxt)/ inqiiit Briinck., ‘ idtimam producit in 
Soph. CEd. C. 1646. acTTfivaxTrin Coniici Concion. 464.’ idem- 
que inculcavit ad Apoll. Rh. 1, 1019. Nihilo secius vulgatam 
leciionem sub vexillo rctiiuii ; nam quod ait nihil ad metrum in- 
teresse, utrum hoc an illo modo scribatur, multo aliter est. 
Qiiippe hsec, avon/xcvTEi, acrraxTei etc. ob earn ipsam caussam a 
poetis usurpata sunt, quod ad numeros explendus erant ubeiiora. 
Quae autem a siibstantivis ducuntur, dutivorum sequuntur vicis- 
situdines, ut ^^fi«ran8t, Trayyuvaixi, ^ajXTrXyjSet, iruveSys), bisque 
consona sunt a/SouXei, ^(neotAe), TravojxiXst, oXop^t^si, otiSeope) etc. 
riavivifu, Travoixi, vavogfu librariorum menda sunt aut poetarum 
impeditioriini perfugia, utquod paulo ante niemorabam ?rdev8i)p, 
Nicarch. 3. Qua? Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. T. II. ad J. Poll. 9i 
143. Spanh. ad Callim. 2, 174. de hoc verborum genere tra- 
dideriint, mendo non vacant. et similia ilia Hevn. 

adco ad II. X. )B2. vel ap. pocta^s aliter scribi posse negat." 

V. 1227. '-dvciftctiXT*, so Brunck, Bothq, and Schaefer, wjth 
the consent of several Mss. and East. We prefer ibis ortho- 
graphy to the other form, uvoificoKre), which Lobeck and Erfurdt 
VOL. XXVI. C/..//. NO. LL 1. 
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have recalled. The fullest and best account of these adverbs, 
which we have seen, is ^iveii by Dr. Blomfield in his note o« 
^sch. Pr. fi08. **I2iovt tt^oc jS/av t« SsenroVeiv. To 

his enumeration may be added avcoi^or), Herod. 2, 108. way- 
y»vi, Kuscb. Hist. Loci. 5, 21. and perhaps a few others. In 
tile remains of the Attic poets we find, amrt^ aarTemxTi, a(rTar 
xTi, 9r«v8i]|xi, vavofJiiX), aKkyjr), eyepTljC^xyfliorl, ^copto-r), 

etc. The reader will observe that most of these words are of 
such a form, that the last syllable can liardly be necessarily long 
in a senarius, especially a tragre senarius. It would be difficult 
*o construct a tragic acnarinSy in which the last syllable of 
for example, could not be considered as short. This is 
the reason, why w^e find so few verses, which can be compared 
with that now before us.” Elmsley’s Notes on Soph. Aj., in 
Mus. Cr. Cant. 4,485. 


2. De Particula Nti : de Adj. : de Al- 

CMAN. ET CaLLIM. FRAGMM. 

‘Mn his Note on v, 248. Blomf. remarks, that vr^Xscog is by 
an aplneresis for ivYjXswSf and that the particle v>], if w^e can place 
any confidence in him, ought to be banished iiitirely from 
Greece. This language may sound harsh to some of our rea- 
ders ; they must know, however, that this unfortunate particle, 
when used negatively, belongs to that class of words, which are 
called Inseparable^ but which philologers conceive to have once 
existed in an independent state, as they form an essential part of 
some words, whose origin cannot otherwise be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We willingly agree, therefore, with Professor Dunbar 
in thinking that Mr. Blomf. should first have completely remo* 
ved this difficulty, and accounted for the formation of those words, 
in which vi} is generally^ thought to be an gssential ingredient, 
while in many of them there is either no trace of a prefixed, or 
the signification is essentially different. iVv^rio;, for instance, is 
compounded of and htog, avrpfiog being unheard of ; y^crrir of 
yi) and eerri^: indeed occurs,' but in this word, as well as 

in many others, there is as much reason to suppose the prefixed 
« to be privative, as pleonastic : vrprXtTtrog, Incomtus ; &vetvXiH», 
Redimio; v^otvog, (from and troiv^,) Impunitus: imirotvog, 
(fjom a priv. and q^roiva,) Non pretio redemtus : vajiMpr^g, (from 
VI) and dfMLpTavto,) uvafjLotprfjg, if it can be received, is cumpoimd- 
ed of a priv. and dpapra^w. The Professor asks W'by, if wjXf&g 
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is by an aplueresis for ive?sxmc, are there no indications of this in 
'Homer i and^ if it is compounded of a priv. and why do 
we never find or ii^Xsws f But it is evident that the 

onus lies on Blomf.’s shoulders; for^ if we can produce any 
words, in which nj is evidently a component part, as we trust 
we have already done satisfactorily, and explain those instances, 
which he has arMuced in support of his theory, it nuist fall to 
the ground. Witli regard^ therefore, to Stv^Kta-Tog, avt)xow(rrf« 
etc., the Professor remarks that they are improperly written for 
ayaxsoTo^, ivetKovarecio etc. beii% compounded of a priv. and 
aiUoy.on and axot^ respectively, v being inserted euphonuB causa. 
The lengthening of the second a depends upon a principle in 
Homer’s versification, vi'hich Professor Dunbar has the merit of 
having discovered.*^ Edinburgh Monthly Review of Dunbar's 
Additions to DalzePs Collectanea Majora^ for March 18 €I. 

Aleman ap. Antig. Caryst. £ 7 . OS p bti, vapSevixui fitPa- 
yipoeg ispofeovot, Fula ^epstv SuvaToer jSaXs $19, jSxA; x^puXog eiii}v, 
^OcTT Itti xufjLoiTog avdog apt,' a\xoive(r(n ffor^ra*, ^rop e;3^»v, 

d\tvopfvgog etaipog Spvtg ! Weicker. Fr. 1£. delevit, quod 

sensii caret, et Pbotii Lex. sequutus, rescripsit optime 

quidein ad Lyrici nientem; sed est scholium. Antigonus, 
quod non aniniadverterunt VV. DD., Casaub. ille ad Athen. 
9, 16* Niclas., Weicker., alii, ipsani poetae manimi exhibet, 
modo paullulum adjuvetur, et pro NHAEES reponamiis 
* NHJEESf mutalione levissima. De adjectivis, cum particula 
.^riv. wi compositis, v. Fischer., qui ad Weller. Gr. Gr. 3 , £ 41 . 
ioca Grammaticorum et Auctorum exempla diligenter excitavit. 
iVijSee; Schol. quum interpretaretur, ad marg. aSss; scripserat ; 
et glossa, lit fieri soiet, in textum irrepsit, atque vocis voDjTixa- 
ripag et legitimse locum occupavit. Notandum insuper aSeef 
metro prope adversari; et pronuntiandum saltern foret, vel scr., 
quod nunc exhibent Horn. Codd., Boissonad. in Wolfii 

Anal. Liter. N. S. p. 73. 1. To this ingenious conjecture 

1 am prepared lo assent. £. Thf u ords, j 3 «As xiijpv- 

kog »re ilkistrated in the New Gr. Thes. p. £ 4 . a — £ 5 . a. 
from which 1 will cite the following note as exhibiting, in a very 
small compass, an instance of the utility of the work, and as 
supplying Professor Gaisford with a correction of Sui^s, and 
Dr. Bloiwf. with a Fr. of Callim. : — Suid. Bake* fiaks, ri rpl- 
rov. Eni. *Avu ro 5 , eTfg ju.oi. (Ed. Mediol. Bake* fiaksTirplrov 
• 1 )}, &n\ Tou, iTfig jxoi.) Sic Jeg. putat Kuster. : Bakr avfi 
ro 5 > ifiaks. To rglrov ^pofrwrov. Kai ivrl roS sTi], eTta jxsi. 
Imo respexit Suid. ad Callim. versum, quem nobis cbnsemrnnt 
Diomedts Schol. in Dionysii Thracis Gr., in Bekk. Aneed. £, 
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940.: To a xar ISfotv IcttIv suxtikov Eiri^fruxu, dg to ai9e, xa) to 
( 3aXg o/jioicof xar’ Ifi/av sirlppyifJi^ot evxTixov, Ba\s fioi, ^aXe to rglrov 
elij, A’aXX/|xa;^o^. Hoc: l^'r. fruslui qiiaesivimus in Ruhnk. et 
Krnestii Aiictario, ac liloinf. Spiciiegio. Suidse locum sic 
restituendiiin censeiiuis : Bah.e' Bi\s i^ot, jSaAs to rpirov enj. 
*AvtI tov «9f.” 3. MeXiyapvEg Boissonade has tacitly substituted 

for fj^sXuyiqveg as wrongly edited by VVclckCr. 4. ‘/egofcovoi, 
considering that the previous epithet is jxsXiyagus^, and that the 
poet is addressing virgins^ one might be tempted to ask if the 
right reading were not IfjLsgo'poivot, or yjfjispo'^cvvoi ? See the New 
Or. Tim. p. 1281-2. \\here the words I//., and fjfjt.. are amply dis- 
cussed : o. and yet the epithet ispog cannot be deemed foreign 
to the notion of dancing or singing, wliich was used in all the 
religious exercises of the ancients. Dionysii llymnus in Apol- 
liiieni, (Jacobs. Anlhol. 2, C31.) Fkavxoi Ss xagoiflc Z'eXava Xogov 
Mpiov dysi^ovsusi. (^uid sit %opof aigioc, non plane perspicio. 
An sic vocantur stellai*, quia tcinpora unni inoderari et tempera- 
re putantui r An cSgiov |jro cipalov positum Pttlchruw^ Fulgen- 
tern chorum signif. r JDc Oiione cogitavil Snecdorf. ; sect hie 
est "flpim, non"/2giov. IS'ec video, qiiomodo verboriim synlaxis 
ejiisrnodi interpret Uionoin fcire possit/’ Jacobs. The Editors 
have in the New Or. Then, proposed to read lEPON for 
SIPION, "Slgiog et upiog arc confounded in Anthol. Palat. p. 
769 . : flsToc, Odyss. 0. 2(j4 

Ad VYihsYjg, vrjvegog etc, quod attinet, clarum est, ivYiksfjg, 
ivvjvsfiogj omni ponderc in commissuram inclinato, sylhibam ini- 
tiaiem obscure et tenuilcr pra\sonanleni inissani fecisse. Auctor 
mihi est Blonif., (\u\ ad Proni. 127. tironcs m( minissc jubet, 
vviXscog per aplucr. formari, non aiitem ex parlicula v^, ‘ qiiani, si 
me audias/ inquit, ‘ a Ciiecia ahjudicabis. Vaickenaerius, vir 
longe eruditissiinus, sed qni in etyniologia paruni videbat, aliter 
sentiebat, piitabatquc, a vrj el shsog componi, ut vvjorTig. 

Quod si veium csl, quid tict avijO’Ttj '^ Quiiiimo pr^ypsTslv et 
upfjygsTSiv, [so Lolicck \Miies for vfjyperog et*av^ygeTo^, which 
are the woids employed by Bloinf.] vrjvegog ct avyjvsfiog, v^xsTTog 
et ai/^xscTTog promiscue adhibenliir.’ Invidiosam illam Valrke- 
naerii landationern silentio transmiltanius, [see Arisiarckus^nti^ 
Blomf. vi-viii.] hoc unuin a Blomf. quaeram, unde v{}xepog ortiim 
piitet? An ab avaxrgo^?^ Non potent aliter dicere. Athoevanurn 
et tiihili vocahuliini est. An igitur Valckenaerio assentientes par- 
ticulam vij inter commuiiiu Gr. , lingua: formanienta referemus f 
Nejd quidem. Si me interrogas, res ad hunc fernie modum 
est. Qudm vfixeTTog, et talia multa in consue- 

tudinem sese iminersUsent, qiioriuu rationem paullo ante, ut 
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facultas tulit, explicui, inox liebcsnMite riuni sensii etiam alie- 
iiigenis transitus in lianc familiain (iutiis tst, vrjvaSrjc, 

Lobeck. ad Plirj^ih Eel. 711. 


3. On thh PuoNUNCiATioN OF the'Greek 
Language : 

Letter to E. H. JB. from an American Scholar. 

I HAVE lately seen in the Class, Jmtrn- [xlv, 6?.] 
interesting Dissertation on the Proiiir.iciation of the Greek 
Language by Professor Iteiivens of J^eyden. As that ques- 
tion, after having been so long neglected, is again attracting 
the attjention of scholars, pciinitnie to present you with an Essay 
on the same subject, which I coiumunicated some lime ago to 
the Ameiican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and which was 
published in Vol. III. of their Memoirs. From the knowledge 
I have of your own learned researches in Greek Literature, 
both in English and Continental publications, 1 cannot hope 
that you will find in my little work anything, that is not moie 
familiar to you than to myself. 13ut the like knowlege of your 
ardor in this study has also led me to believe that you w’ould 
not be displeased at seeing any w'ork, however imperfect, on a 
favorite subject, from this new country ; and J cannot but en- 
tertain the hope that, after diligently studying the works of 
yourself and other European scholars, we shall be able in our 
turn to render some services to the common cause of learning. 

** Permit me to remark, in respect to the pronunciation of one 
of the letters, the A, that, since the publication of my Essay, 1 
have ascertained that the liquid or Italian sound, which I had 
stated with some hesitation, upon the authority of the two Greeks 
named in the Wcik, is a provincial peculiarity. I state this, not 
as information to ^’ou, but merely as*a correction of an error on 
my part. 

In a note at the end of the Pamphlet p. 69-, I have remark- 
ed on a difficulty, which has much embarrassed the learned Titt- 
mann in his Prolegom. to Zonaras’ Lexicon p. 33., where that 
learned Editor acknowleges himself to be at a loss how to ac- 
count for the appellation of Arsenins^ Lexicon, which he found 
in one of his Mss. I have offered a conjecture by way of solv- 
ing the difficulty, which appears to me, (A conjectures com- 
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nionly do to their authors,) to be well-founded ; but how far it 
is 80 , you can much better judge than myself. 

I am, Sir, &c. J. Pickeuing. 

Salem, near Boston in Massachusetts. Nov, 15, 1821.” 

This Pamphlet is printed in 4to., and containing as it does 
70 pages, it is of too great length for insertion in the Class. 
Joum. I'he following extract from it, p. 3., will convey to the 
readers of this periodical work a sufficient idea of its purport : — 
** I may here remark that I have felt the greater desire to com- 
municate to the 'Academy th^' information thus obtained re- 
specting the pronunciation of the Modern Greeks, because it led 
to a strong conviction in my own mind very different from the 
opinion 1 once entertained of it. Adopting the opinion, which 
was first propagated with success by Erasmus, (who, however, 
did not adhere to it himself in practice,) I had long supposed 
their present pronunciatioh to be grossly corrupt, and wholly 
different from that of their ancestors. But the attention [ have 
given to the subject, in consequence of my frequent conversa- 
tions with the tw'o Greeks 1 have mentioned, and an exaniina- 
tiqn of the controversy, which took place in the age of Erasmus, 
(which will be more particularly noticed hereafter,) have occa- 
sioned a change in my opinion. It now appears to me highly 
probable, nay almost certain, that the Greeks of the present day 
pronounce very nearly as their ancestors did as early as the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, or at leastjust after that period. 
As this opinion, however, is contrary to that, which has prevailed 
among our countrymen, and probably among most members of 
the society I am now addressing, I have thought it proper to exhi- 
bit, as concisely as possible, some of the principal arguments, upon 
w'hich it is founded. In doing this, L shall make no pretensions 
to new or original remarks ; but shall only attempt to select such 
fleets and observations of the writers on this subject, as appear to 
be the most important in a general view of the question, and 
such as may, I hope, incite some persons of*' more leisure and 
ability than myself, to prosecute this interesting inquiry.” 

'I he inaccuracy, into which Mr. Pickering had fallen respect- 
ing one of the letters, and which he has candidly corrected in 
the above letter, shows the extreme caution, which it is 
proper to use in forming opinions on this subject from personal 
conversations with modern Greeks. An enlightened friend, to 
whom 1 lent the book, returned it with the following remark 

1 be error in bis \>ook appears to me, thinking the ancient 
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pronunciation of Greek Xo have been uniform. Look at the 
map of the countries bounding the Mediterranean, and you see 
merely narrow slips of land with large provinces behind them of 
civilized and powerful states, speaking other tongues. Necessa- 
rily such a tongue must divaricate into endless dialect.” 

The note at the end of llie Pamphlet, to which Mr. Picker- 
ing alludes in the Letter to me^ is this:— ^'1 call it Zonaras’ 
Lexicon after thelidilor, Jo. Aug. H. Tittniann, who gives seve- 
ral reasons of some weight for ascribing it to that author. Nor 
does the circumstance mentioned in his Prolegom. p. 33. affect 
the probability of his supposition ; though, ijhe learned Editor 
seems to be at a loss how to account fobit. He observes of 
one of his Mss.: — 'In folio singulari, quod post tfaecam ad 
compacturam Cod. pertiiiet, legitur, Arsenti cujusdam Lexicon 
Gr. Hinc etiatn in Catalogo Nesselii inipresso et deinde in 
Bibliotheca Fabricii sub titulo illo coinmeiuoratur, [6, 631. Ed. 
nov. Nessel. Pt. 4. p. 74.] Sed quae causa fuerit, cur Arsenio, 
iiescio cui, hoc opus tributum sit, frustra rescire cupio^ neque 
de Arsenio quodam, Grammatico aiii Lexici Auctore, niihiquid- 
qiiam constat.’ The source of this blunder in the Ms. (for a 
blunder it certainly must be,) is, I think, discoverable on exa- 
mining the Lexicon. ^Fhe words are all arranged in five classes 
—masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns, verbs, and adverbs, 
which last class comprehends the other parts of speech. Now 
it happens that the first class of w^ords under the letter A, con- 
sists of masculine nouns, and it is accordingly entitled *Ap<revtHw, 
which word, being seen at the head of the Ms., would be mis- 
taken by some ow’iier of it for the name of the author. If the 
work had begun with the class of feminine nouns, (6ijXuaov,) we 
might perhaps have had Thelycus* Lexicon.*^ This conjecture 
is perfectly satisfactory. 


Thetford, JtAy^ 1822. 
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REMARKS 

ON HIE EXAMINATION OF lUE 

PRIMARY ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD; 

AND ON TUr. 

HISTORY OF THE AJOLIC DIGAMMA. 


Sanguinis Aiictor 
In tarn ])r»*cipiti tt iiipore ferrtl opein. 
Ferret ope in eerie. ^ 


A LEARNED Writer for the Quarterly Review of July, having 
tircpared a paper in which lie coiiteiuls, with considerable eru- 
tiition, ingenuity, and taste, that there is “ reasonable cause of 
doubt, wliether the open vowels iii Homer’s poetry, which suggested 
to Bentley the rciriedy of llie Digamma, be really a defect 
is indignantlv disappointed, because he meets with nothing 
about a digamma in a work engaged on a subject totally distinct, 
namely, an Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad; 
and he complains, that he does not find an elHcicut co adjutor 
and.co-partiier for his undertaking, in the author of the Examina- 
tion,"' whom lie therefore denounces, as having thrown away “ his 
time, his talents, his philology — in short, his whole book.’' 

That is ; a gentleman passionately fond of wild-fowl, accepts 
an invitation to eat venison ; and, because he finds no wild-fowl 
provided for his entertainment, he declares, that bis host’s veni- 
son is not worth the eating. 

Finding ai length that his paper, in spite of all the extension 
which he has given to it, is still too brief to form a separate publt- 
catiun, our ofteiuled critic casts about to see how lie can bring it 
before the learned woild ; and, instead of sending it to some 
Classical Repertory, for wliich it was so well fitted, he has fallen 
on the ingenious expedient, through a little malversation of of- 
fice, of banging it out in his Review on the title-page of the 
Examination, so as wholly to cover and conccaUhat W'ork. The 
work itself, which is formally summoned for reviewal, is dismissed 
in twenty lines savoring of his disappointment; whilst his own 
IJisiory of the jEolic Digamma, of wdiich he shows no relation 
whatever to the subject of the Examination, is distended into 30 
closely printed pages ; exercising, (if we are bound to believe his 
modesty,) ** a narcotic influence, both over his own senses, and 
those of his readers.” 

IFc might here remark, (we copy the regal style of our censor) 
on this* oblique method of obtruding a subject; and on the sur- 
prisei which the substitution of a thing unlocked for, for the thing 
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expected, must naturally produce. As if, (for our comparison here 
chani^es,) a gentleman were to invite his friends to cat venison, and 
nothin']: were to be served up but varieties of wild-fowl. Allhough 
this oblique method, of by-viewing publications, has become 
so frequent as to have lost inucli of its strangeness, still we are not 
become so intirely accustomed to it as not to be surprised, that, 
when we are invited to an Examination of the Primary Argu- 
ment of the //tW, %wliich is the venison in our comparison, we are 
only served with an History of the ^olic DigammOy w hich is the 
wild fowl. 

But, though we shall not dwell on this obliquity, w'C know not 
how we can refrain from remarking on the apparent deieliclion of 
critical justice, in citing, as the title of an author's work, that 
which his title does not bear; and in exhibiting, as his argument, 
that which he has not proposed as such. The author of the 
History y has thought tit to fabricate a new and presumptuous 
title for the Examinaiiony which he lias compounded of detached 
sentcifees culled from the body of the work ; and to fabricate also 
a new argument, consisting of a corollary deduced by himself from 
tJie argument professed. Tlie motive which governed these fabri- 
cations is obvious ; it w'as such a motive as would be condemned 
ill a civil court, namely, to bias the jury before the pleadings have 
commenced, or to strain the evidence before the verdict is deli- 
vered. • We should condemn such a measure in a civil court ; and 
are our self-erected literary courts freed, by public opinion, from 
the obligation of those principles by which all other courts are 
bound ? 

There is always, however, this satisfaction for those who ex- 
perience such artifices of malversation ; that they dcnionstrute a 
consciousness of inability in the judge fairly to meet the question 
before him. This disclosure, though insensible to the party using 
the artifice, is glaring to every by-slander; and there is nothing 
which more efiectually convinces a plain understanding that a cause 
is good, than when the party evincing hostility to it does npt hazard 
an attempt to show that it is bad, but endeavours to conceal his 
inability to disprove it, under an outward bearing of silence and 
contempt. 

The true title of the work cited b^ the learned By-viewer, is 
simply this — an Examination of the Primary Argument of the 
Iliad; and the true argument which it professes to niainlain, is 
simply— Unity of thaUArgument. The treatise on the ^olic 
Digamma, however learnedly and ingeniously that subject may be 
therein treated, will not over-riile, so easily as its author wishes 
it to be supposed, the powerful and consentient evidences which 
establish and confirm the other, wery different subject — the Unity 
of the argument of the Iliad. In vain will he^eodeavor to smother 
those evidences, by spreading over them the variegated tissue of 
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Ills own History ; he only betrays, by that stratagem, a sense of 
his inability to j;rapple with the argument which be shuns ; and 
a desire to act the victor before his readers, without making them 
the witnesses of his failure. The argument of the Examination 
still challenges his best abilities. Let him not expect thus to get 
rid of it ; it may militate against some learned prejudices, deeply 
rooted and partially cherished, but those prejudices will, in the 
end, be extensively unrooted by lU Let him n^it so cast up the 
counter-scores of reasonings as to exhibit a balance of credit on 
his own side, which he will find himself obliged to strike off. 
Instead then of making a demonstration of having thrown his an- 
tagonist, let him fairly face it; l^t him descend into the arena, and 
make some trial of his strength with it* 

Quis circum pagos et circum compita pugnax 
Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 

Cui sit conditio dulcis sine pulvere palnue ? 

The adversary is soon found ; it stands before him, prepared 
and collected, in all gymnastic guise and attitude : 

0a7v6 be prjpovs 

icaXoils r€, peydXovs re, tjtdvev be oi eifptes tS/iot, 
orfiOed re, onfiapoi re fipa\toy€s* avrdp 'A0HNH 
dy\i irapgffTapevij peXe' ^Xbave» 

If he cannot discern it in this athletic form, it must be^pwing 
to the complication’* of his own views, and not to that which 
he is pleased to attribute to the arguments of the Examination^ 
In order to frustrate all similar pretensions to a dustless triumph, 
the Examination has taken the precaution of ’ concentrating, into 
three pages,” the point and force of its main argument. Let our 
secure critic, then, adventure the task of encountering his adver- 
sary only in those three pages ; which we will presently produce 
to him ; before he affects to walk as conqueror over the field of 
the work. If he can fairly overcome it, we pledge our critical 
honor, that he shall find in us no symptom of dissatisfaction at bis 
success ; fur, we are zealous for the argument of the Examination, 
only because we believe it to be sound and true. 

The causes of the innovations projected and carried into 
effect by modern critics,*’ in the poem of the Itiad, are not cor- 
rectly or adequately stated to the reader by the Reviewer ; indeed, 
be appears not to have been clearly and perfectly aware of them 
himself, and on that account it. is, that he depreciates the argu- 
ment of the Examination, The causers of those innovations, are 
principally tivo; which the Reviewer does not show. 

1. The first cause, was an assumption; that the apparent irre- 
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gularity of the open and closed vowels in the text of Homer, 
proved the text to be vitiated. This assumption, which belonged to 
Bentley, is ingeniously, but only partially, met by the Reviewer, in 
his History of the Molic Digamma. But Bentley, after a long 
course of learned and laborious experiment to restore tbe text by 
means of the digamma, abandoned the arduous undertaking; evi- 
dently deterred, by tbe prospect of tbe difficulties which per- 
petually multiplied before him. 

The second, and much the most dangerous cause of iiino- 
vatiori, was the gratuitous assumption ; that the poem of the Hiadis 
destitute of all Unity of general argument evincing origin^ unity 
of design ; that it is, therefore, %ot an uniform body of poetry, 
but a congeries of separate matter, the contributions of different 
^ ages. This assumption, wliich belongs to Wolfe and Heyne ; and 
which they took up, merely because could not perceive any 
connecting argument in the poem ; is the substantial and ultimate 
support of all the extravagant innovations projected by them in 
the shbstance of the Iliad ; and this assumption is thoroughly re- 
futed by the Examination, which proves, to the conviction of the 
commonest capacity that has kept itself free to judge upon the 
subject; that one, simple, sublime, argument, demonstrating origi- 
nal unity of design, pervades, connects, and articulates all the 
parts of tbe poem, in perfect harmony of composition. Tbe two 
latt^lkritics, and especially Heyne, far from being deterred' by 
those multiplied difficulties which awakened the prudence of 
Bentley, were, on the contrary, fascinated by their very magnitude ; 
and were inspired by them with a restless spirit of critical knight- 
errantry. Bentley’s ** sic corrige,^* engendered Heyne’s de^ 
buit esse;** and the child was resolved, to out-do its parent in in- 
trepidity. To facilitate the operation which they were determined 
to undertake, those critics laid down for themselves certain prin- 
ciples, which the former called, ** altior critics,** and tbe latter, 
** de digammo placita and which, like the true balsam of FUra* 
bras, were to cure all diseases of the Iliad ; and all those cases 
which resisted their efficacy, were to be adjudged cases of 
interpolation, and were to be rejected from the text. Find- 
ing, however, that those adjudged cases multiplied so fast as 
to become fearAlly suspicious to others, and exceedingly eai- 
barrassing to themselves ; instead of questioning tbe soundness 
of their own principles, they only thought of looking "out for, 
and establishing, some o^ier principle, of a broader basis and more 
comprehensive nature ; which should justify all their charges of 
interpolation, in the hmp, and thus relieve them from the irk- 
some responsibility which they felt, in imputing so large a portion 
of interpolated matter to the, Iliad. System engenders system; 
and these learned and doughty correctors ss>on devised that sweep- 
ing principle ; that the Iliad possesaes no unity of general *afgu- 
ment ; biit'only a succession of distinct and independent argitmenti. 
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denoting distinct and indrpendes'.t poems ; tlie productions of 
different authors, and of dtlfereut ages ; mutilated in the course 
of tradition, but varioiisl}' darned and lacked together by diffe- 
rent later hands ; that this mternal evidence of meddling and 
mixture, rendered the text of the Iliad justly liable to suspi- 
cion in all its parts, and confirmed the charges of interpolation 
which they found it expedient to direct against particular pas- 
sages. They did not so much reason, from niaiibfest corru)>tion of 
the ])ar1s, to the griitial corruption of the whole ; as, assume the 
corru))tion of the whole, in order to deduce aggravated charges of 
corruption against l!io*»e paits which resisted their favorite princi- 
ples of irorreeliun. Sometimes, fndeed, they reasoned in a circle ; 
inferiing, as it suited them best, each from the other. At all 
times, interpolation was to them, whwi revolutions are to the mine- 
ral geology ; an easy and convenient universal principle, for gain- 
ing establishment for a favorite system. 

This was, indeed, a piiiiciple calculated to “ render the ques- 
tion complicated and iiilcrtniiiablc and it therefore became in- 
dispensably necessary to meet it on ils own ground, before pro- 
ceeding to the arguments of detail which affected particular cases. 
Wolfe and iJeyiie were anxious, above all things, to establish this 
ground in the opinion ofscholars; because tht 7 were sensible, that 
if they could do this, they might then speculate and ci^ina- 
tise upon the text with undisiiiibed security, and with unnRited 
latitude. But, this ground being wrested from them by the Ex- 
amination, it will follow; that the mere evidence, of attempts to 
adapt the text to the varying habits of ages following Homer, can, 
of itself, afford no legitimate ground whatever for suspecting in- 
terpolation of the uiatlcr. We ourselves have witnessed examples of 
a natural disposition to moderiiisethe language of Chaucer, and the 
orthography of Spenser, yet without awakening any idea of vio- 
lating the matter of their poetry ; and a similar disposition, in- 
spired by a similar motive, of adapting the text of Homer to the 
habits of a later age, might as naturally have actuated the Greeks, 
writliout necessarily inspiring a desire of adulterating the substance of 
the poem ; an ojieratioii, which its diffusive publicity, and its vene- 
rated character, rendered by no means easy, to the qxtent that Wolfe, 
and Ileyne, and some other Systematic critics, have wished it to 
be supposed. Tlie Examination of the Primary Argument has 
exposed 'one notable example, of the miscliievous rashness of at- 
tempting to correct Homer, upon the false assumption of interpo- 
lation and we shall presently adduce another, equally fruitful in 
salutary ad munition. It would be an easy task to multiply these 
examples ; for. it is a fact as true as it is lamentable, that the il- 
lustrious Hey lie has neutralised one half of his gigantic learning 
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expended upon the Iliad, by the virulent spirit of system with which 
he lias impregnated it. fiis attacks, are indeed vigorous and in- 
trepid ; but, his tactics resemble more those of Hannibal than of 
Fabius, and they will in the end experience a similar fate. 

Having thus correctly stated the distinct causes of the inno- 
vations of the modern critics;’’ we shall now summon within the 
lists tlie concentered argument of the Examination^ to the encoun- 
ter of which our learned Reviewer is here invited in all heraldic form 
and courtesy. Let him deny, either the premises ^ or the conclusion. 
If he cannot deny, either the former, or the latter ; then, the onus 
must remain with him, of showing, w'hy the Unity of the Primary 
Argument is not proved by it? And, if that unity is proved by it, 
then it is certain, that all speculations resting substantially on 
an assumed want of that unity, and all “ the innovations pro- 
jected and carried into etfect by modern critics/* upoiyhc ground 
of that false assumption, must fall to pieces, however spRndid and 
endcanng the trappings of learning which may have been injudici- 
ously fastened on them. ’Fhc world in general is little aware, 
how much of the pageantry of learning consists in trappings so 
attached. It is futile to say, that such an argument ** renders the 
question complicated and int^'rminablc for, every mind willing 
to reason, and to which all reasoning is not confusion, must per- 
ceive, 4liat its only tendency is to simplify the question, and to bring 
it to a term. To those who think in a tangle, every thing will con- 
tinue in a tangle ; but, those who wind olF the thread of their 
thoughts, will tind that they thus arrive at a term. 

The Examination, “ in taking a comprehensive view of the en- 
tire Iliad,” arrives at these four general positions. 

1 . “ That the poem manifestly distributes itself into two principal 
parts or divisions ; of which, the first division is distinguished by 
the inaction of Achilles, and the ^ects of that inaction; and the 
second division, by the action of Achilles, and the effects of that 
action; and that these two divisions unite in an intermediate point 
of articulation, (the death of Patroclus,) in which point the first 
division finds its termination, and the second division its com- 
mencement. 

2. That in each of these divisions the determination of the will 
of Achilles is strongly declared, yet in each he acts in direct^oppo- 
sition to the declared determinations of his own will; while at the 
same time he acts, in AofAyjn exact conformity to the contrary de-> 
dared will of Jupiter. 

3. “That, in both cases, that conformity is produced through 
the intervention of the supreme power of Jupiter, and by the 
means employed by him for thaUend ; that his power is directed, 
in the first division, to restore the inaction rf Achilles to action ; 
and, in the second division, to cause that restored action fo accom- 
plish the particular purpose for which it was restored ; so that the 
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end ultimately attained by the action, was the $amt for which the 
inaction was originally to be overcome. 

4. *‘That, therefore, the wUl of Jupiter prescribes the rule of 
the action of Achilles, and is the efficient agency in the nintfi action 
of the poem; and that the fi;t7/ 0 / is totally subordinate 
to that supreme will, and is rendered the instrumental agency for 
acompKshing that main action; for, Achilles is„ 1st. made to act 
—and to act by the rule of that will — when he had most resolutely 
determined not to act ; and 2nd., to do, in substance and circum- 
stance— by the same rule — what he had with equal resolution de- 
termined not to do , — He slays fiector in the field, which, from the 
beginning of the poem, he had determined not to enter ; and he 
delivers up for honorable burial his body 9 which, at the close of 
the poem, he had determined to consign to the dogs and vultares 
of Troy.*J^ 

Now, fmcli of thesf positions will our learned censor under- 
take to deny ? If he cannot deny any of them, it will follow from 
these impregnable facts ; which stand in evidence upon the face of 
the Iliad, and which are placed iti their fullest light in the Exami- 
nation ; ** That the sure and irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most resolute and determined will of man — exemplified in 
the death and burial of Hector by the instrumentality of Achilles 
is a governing argument of the Iliad, co-exteiisive with its^xteiit, 
running through all its length, and reaching to its extreme termi- 
nation. And, because it is a governing argument, co-extensive 
with the poem, and corresponding in all its parts by the intimate 
relations exposed in the Examination, — Unity in the poem is thus 
demonstrated. And further ; because no other argument, besides 
this, governs and unites all the parts of the poem, this argument is 
thus proved to be the primary and governing argument; and 
the onus remains with our opponent, of showing that it is not. 
And how has he attempted to relieve himself from tlrat onus? by 
the summary and convenient judgment ; *^lt would be difficult to 
prove, or to disprove it !” That is, ** it is, or it is not,'* according 
to the awful response of the wise woman of Brentford; and he 
expects his readers to receive this oracular decision with reverent 
contentment, and to say with Simple; thank your worship; I 
shall make my master glad with these tidings.” But, we have shown 
him tfie facility of proof, it remains for him to show us the fa- 
cility of the disproof. 

But, this is an argument whicli makes Homer a theologian !" 
If this should be the necessary consequence of tlie thing proved, 
it cannot possibly invalidate the evidence which proves the thing. 
Such a method of rebutting argument is as impotent, as it is be- 
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neaH) a writer who is ambitious to reveal au extensive, and intimate 
acquaintance with the writers of antiquity. Would he be ambi- 
tious also to be supposed ignorant^^that the poems of Homer were 
prised by those very writers for nothing more highly, than for the 
store of religious principles which they contain 1 and which he is 
welcome to call theological^ if he pleases. Would he wish to be 
thought ignorant, that the Platonists conferred the very appella- 
tion of theologian — SeoXoyos, on Orpheus, Linus, and Musastts ? 
And would not Homer be as justly intitled, as those earlier poets, 
to the same appellation, in all those parts of his poems from which 
tl>e philosophers of Greece dreu^he confirmation of their theolo- 
gical dogmas ? Virgil has availed himself of the same principle of 
doctrine, for effectuating the separation of ^neasfrum Dido; and 
for mastering the powerful and all-ruling passion, which detained 
him with her in Carthage.* But, that was only secondary with 
Virgil which was primary with Homer, and therefore it only pro- 
duces*.ao incident in the £neid ; whereas, in the Iliad, it manifestly 
peroades^ characterisesy and delermineo the urhok poem. In spite, 
therefore, of this tremendous corollary of our critic, the conclusion 
of the Emmination confidently challenges, and as confidently defies, 
hU refutation. 

If he thinks that he has just came to complain, because no Qis- 
tory of the i£olic digamnia is found in an Examination of the pri- 
mary argument of the Iliad ; we are sure that we have much juster 
cause to complain, that no Examination of tlie primary argument is 
found under a head which expressly sets forth that title. Of this 
we do complain ; not of his having supplied his History, which we 
have read with considerable pleasure, and without experiencing any 
“ narcotic influence’' in the perusal. There is a wide diflereoce 
between substituting wild-fowl far venison, and supplying wild- 
fowl after venison; and we only wish, that, he had adopted 
the latter method. Although the History disowns the Examination 
for a co-adjutor, yet, the Examination claims the History for its co- 
adjutor; for, the force of the arguments, by which the Hietory shows 
the precipitancy of inferring defect in the vulgate text of Homer 
from open vowels, or hiatus, falls into coincidence with the ar- 
guments, by wliiSh the Examination^oYfs the fallacy of inferring 
interpolation of the poem from an assumed defect of unity of gene- 


At vero £neas adspectn obmutmt, amens, 

Adiectsqiie harrore come, et vox faucibus hesit. 
Ardet abirefugo, dakesqae relhiquere terras, 
Attonitue tanto numitu, imferieque deorum.--^ 

— IJle, Jovis moititis, immota tenebat 

Lumina, et obnixus curam sub corde prUnebat : — 
MuUa gemensy magmque an&num lattfacfus amore. * 
JtiMa tamen divum exequitnr* — 270*331*S96. 
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ral argument. Although, therefore, we cannot but complain of its 
aullior as m judge, wc hail him as a co-adjutor not intentional, 
we must acknowlege, but not ^on that account the less real and 
efficient And, notwithstanding the reluctance with which W'e are 
well aware he will receive our salutation in that capacity ; we yet 
heartily thank him for protecting the haves of the Homeric tree, 
whilst we ourselves are engaged in securing the trunk and the 
branches, ‘ 

We consider the argument which he lias adventured, in question- 
ing ‘Wlefect” or “blemish*' in the “ open vowels** of the vul- 
gate -text of Homer, as a step to^vards the recovery of the loss of a 
century of learned labor, exercised in seeking a panacea for 
those iniscipprehcnded evils. Thai the pursuit of the digamma, 
during that century, has excited an heroic spirit of learned enter- 
prize, and that much important game has been started in the pro- 
secution of the pursuit, there can be no doubt; as there can be no 
doubt, that innumerable herds of noble game \voiild be staxted, if 
adventurers were to traverse Africa, in all directions, in search of 
a Mammoulli or a Mastodon, We think, the comparison can- 
not be refused us ; and therefore we think, that until, we can 
discover a living Mastodon, we shall never recover the audible 
Digamma. The century therefore has been lost, with respect to 
the particular object pursued, tliongh much compensation has 
been collaterally made ; and we should not have much cause 
to complain of the pursuit having been undertaken, ha<l it not 
been attended with the raising a cloud of systematic dust, 
impairing the discernment of the judgment, contracting the 
focus of its perception, and seducing it into numerous perversities. 
We entirely agree with the Reviewer in thinking ; that if “ Bent- 
ley had been born and educated in a Southern country, his theory 
of the digamma would perhaps not have occurred to him ;** and 
we further think, that if Ilcyne’s vernacular tongue had not been 
the German, he would not have so eagerly taken up, and so 
tenaciously have retained, Bentley *s theory, after Bentley had 
let it fall to the ground. Wc cannot but entertain a doubt, wlicther 
the triumphant joy which Heync expresses ' at getting Bentley's 
private experiments into hi« hands, would haVe afforded ecpial 
transport to Bentley in the prospect. We confess, that we never 
could Contract any degree of that chasmophobia, under the influ- 
ence of which Heyne exclaimed — “ Quid aiiribus molestius esse po- 
test, quam biuae vocales excipientes se nulla interjccta consona !** ^ 
a question, to which we shall presently reply. We are inclined to 
believe, that we should approach much nearer to the primitive A/e 
text of Homer, by refusing all adpiittance not only to the written 
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digamma. but by rejecting the written ephdcoBtic 9// and. also 
the fulcra of k\ y\ wherever the sense does not perempto- 
rily demand them ; telling ourselves at the same time, that the 
living pronunciation, now dead for ever, corrected eVery apparent 
imperfection ; and that our awkward attempts to supply correc- 
tives in sounds differ nearly as much from the ancient reality ^ as the 
motions produced in a corpse by Galvanism, differ from the graces 
of voluntary actios in a living body. 

But, if we cannot hope to read Homer's poetry as it was origi- . 
nally read^ we might perliaps be able to see it, as it was originally 
seen rand if we would then reaseg) of its enunciation by southern 
instead of by northern analogies, we might reconcile ourselves to 
the absence of supplemental 

The spirit of system exercises a lamentably deteriorating influence 
over the mind. Heyiie could hear and understand Priscian very 
plainly, when he said — hiatus causa solebant ^olcs interpuiiere f 
digainma, ut, xa) \elfia nvpre iafiov:^ — inveniuntur /posuisse pro 
consonTinte simpliciy ut, Mfjievos PeXivrip: — et, pro dupHci conso- 
nante, uf, 'NiaTopa ik Pov iraihoi**^ £11 1 ^ when the same Priscian said 
— P digamma .^olis est quando in metrispro nihilo accipiehant 
then it was — “ Boy ! tell him Fm deaf “ non posse de eo tuto sta- 
tui, cum sensvm loci hand teneamus*^^ Yet, Priscian renders his 
meaning as plain by his illustration in the latter case, as in aiiyNof 
the former ; and it was impossible to proceed securely^ without as- 
certaining Ills meaning:'' 

h' Peipavavj to ii t* ipBero Mwah Xcycita — 

But, in vain ; for Heyne was determined not to read, 
cKwiptrai tJpiapoio voXir, ei b' PolKob' tKitrOai — 
vavTfov pkv Kparieiv kdiXei^ wayrcaai S’ Pavaartretv— 

And yet, in all the three cases, the f, being **pro nihilo^** interposes 
no obstruction between the and the following vowel; like the 


* Tom. iv. 445. ^ GrammaU Vet. Lat. p. 647. 

* Grammat. Vet. Lat. p. 54(i. ^ Ibid. * Tom, vii. 729, 

^ The Reviewer lii^g not correctly represented the meaning of Priscian. 
Priscian does not say — Si verianme velimus Impicere, the digainma had never 
been a Greek letter, having been introduced by the Romans;” on which 
ground the Reviewer asks — ** Why then did be, who lived six centuries after Christ, 
insert tlie digaiuiua in Greek lines composed six centuiies before Christ ?” No one 
contradicts himself so absurdly. « Priscian says — ** The Greeks bad anciently 
only 16 letters : Si venseime velimue iwpicere, the Romans also had 16 letters, to 
which they have added two, the F and the X.” (Gramm. Vet. p. 642.) But 
tliese, he tells us, they took from the Greeks. The truth seems to be, that as 
Priscian said of the Latin h , — " aepirationie nugis est nota, quam litera and 
again, ** h IHeram non esse ostendimue, eed nota aepiratwnU so he rej^arded the 
digamma of the Greeks^ which was ** genus asj^ationis, sPspintu tuifero diverwg^,*^ 
(Hevne, \ ii. 709.) as being also, ** a^aiioms magis nota, quam lUeraf* 
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Lutin A, in adrectmqu* horrare — jfactosqu* hymenaos — where it is cer* 
tainly **pro nihilo/* This fast observation of Priscian, however, 
unlocks the difficulty, which Heyne is determined to keep locked in 
his Excursus on XevccuXevos ‘ rather than to surrender a parti- 
cle of his ‘‘ de digamnto placita/" If we are unable to affirm, 
whether or "Hpi?, was the most ancient form of the word ; 
we at least clearly collect — in Tromo hiatus causa di- 

gamma interpositum,*' if the form was ^Hpri;ior in Xcvtc^Xo^oc 
** digamma pro nihilo acceptum,*' if it was Fiipfi. But Heyne 
would rather suppose and Frfpri, riios and PrjSos, &c., to have 
been diff^erent forms of words ; than understand, that they were 
the same forms, only tliat in Xevfr(c>Xev»fi''H/}o, and iffoerai ijbos* the 
digamma was “ pro nihilo acceptum,"' And yet, why suppose dif* 
fertnt forms, when we are certified, that there existed a principle 
of articulation which diversified the same fot*m ? This simple and 
complete solution, however, will be found good for all similar cases 
throughout the Iliad ; it disentangles innumerable perplexities, and 
it rescues the Homeric text from Heyne’s desperate and merciless 
pruning-knife in those six passages, to wlidhli he will not administer 
this gentle remedy, but which he cuts and slashes till he makes 
them fall from the tree : 

Travroiv pkv tcparhiv tdeXei, vavretrert b* avdooeiv, — A. 288. 

K€iv b\ea KpuTiovT€%* &va( b* croijae raj^cara. — O. 453. 

Ufiipovs <l>o(i€€fTdai, evei klirov &ppar* dpaKTUfv. — ^11. 507* 

OOP y 4 VOS’ oil 01 detKks dvaaokpev ^ApyeiottriP. — ^T. 124. 
vipiyXiyr, rijp Mvpfitbopes voirioav upokti, — H. 449, 452. 

For, no vice whatever can be detected in these passages, either in 
the text or context, except that they refuse to conform to his ‘*p/a- 
ci/a;*' and his “p/acifa” only require their conformity, because 
he would hear only one half of Priscian's information ; but would 
not listen to the other half, in which he was warned, that the di- 
gainma was capable of being occasionally nullified in metrcy or 
rendered evanescent; so that the prcceditia letter might pasa 
through it, (as it were,) and come into immediate contact with the 
following vowel : which evanescence, or quiescence, affords a toler- 
able proof of its tenuity, 

Bentley, appears to liavc; been near recognising this pripciple 
of quiescence ; for, Heyne himself informs us, that he rea<l ey 
awry bJispyop €rvx0ij—-t7r7rov5 bFois irapoioi;^ though Heyne abstains 
from drawing out any of the necessary consequences of the princU 
pie. He also tells us, in his margin, tlfat Bentley read, Upa bFt'ipn, 
in 6' ; but he has let the reading pass without any remark, either 
in his Notes, or Observations.^ 


* T. iv. 178. nn^ vii. 766. 

3 T. vii. 729. 


* T. vii. 730. and 764. 

^ T. ii. 454. viii, 116, 6. 
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We are iirell aware^ that other learoed persons have thought ibis 
lucid illustration of Priscian to be . obscure; but we are convinced, 
by its very nature, that the obscurity which they ascribed to t7, re- 
sulted wholly from the refractive medium of a previous system — an 
aliior crtftce — through which they viewed it ; and from hence 
alone have arisen so many unfounded charges of neglected digamma^ 
and thence, of interpolation of the tenet; as we shall hereafter 
show. Priscian further illustrates his position from the early Latin 
poets; who, in their metre,' he says, likewise held their digamma, 
at times, pro nihilo and he cites in evidence a verse of Te- 
rence, in which, by a similar e^nesceuce of the digamma, the in 
in invidia is rendered short ; that is, the n is brought into imme- 
diate contact with the following t, the v being *^pro nihilo^' — tn'i- 
dia. Not inuidia, for then it would be pro vocalic'* as he in- 
stances in Safioi' and not **pro nihiloJ** And this he further 
shows, by reading the rt7, \n solvit^ as two short syllables, by re$o- 
lution — soluit ; but tlie^tavi, in invidia, as two short syllables by 
nullifying the v, and rilMcriog it ** otiosam — vacaniem like the 
h in inhio, inhibeo,^ 

What was the particular sound which the liviitg pronunciation 
introduced before &va^, and other digam matised words, 

when the preceding vowel was open, we shall in vain cxpe^ to 
discover. Quintilian says, that it was '' medius V ei I Uteres so* 
nus."^ We may be persuaded, that it was at the least semi-vocal ; 
that it probably varied in its enunciation before different words ; 
and was determined, or qualified, by the vowel which suc- 
ceded. It might be questioned, bow' far the old loiiians intro- 
duced the sound ; and whether the affluence of vowels was not as 
much sought by their '' mollissimce aures,^^ as it is now dreaded by 
our staunch modern diganimatists : so easily and sweetly du the 
vowels succeed to each other in the flow of Homer’s verse, if we can 
only emancipate ourselves from the prescriptive tyranny of north- 
ern and modern intonation and modulation. This question may be 
reasonably entertained with respect to a people, whose enunciation 
resolved contracted vowels, and refused the fulcrum of the in- 
cipient guttural aspirate; whose organs of speech, and of bearing, 
preferred j^eX/oioto riKiov, If, then, they avoided the h^^oft guttural. 


* Gramm. Vet. Lat. p. 546-7. * lb. p. 547. 

3 << hiterlitcras, otroramGrammatici tradiderunt** Victotinus: Gramau VeU 
Lot. p. 2455. '* Haoc edam Granimatici voluiit vacate*' Terendamis : lb. p. 2SS8. 
What do these passages mean but, ** pro mkilo acdpkbant?" 

♦ I. c. 4. 

3 He^ne, T, iv. p. 444. Heyne strapgely takes for granted, that ** mo^ismmet 
aures” always call for conaonemts. We venture to thii^, that they rather call for 
vowels ; and that those aarra’’ arc ** durissinue," which most require, and can 
best indure, the continual clapper of consonants. 
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aspirate f it may be reasonably doubted, whether they used the f, 
or labial aspirate^ so extensively as the modern digammatists have 
assumed. Aulus Gellius has a iasteful remark on certain hiatus 
in Homer, which shows that he was not adected with the modern 
ckasmophobia, Vocalis in priore versu extrema, eademque in se- 
quenti prinia, canoro simul atqne jucundo hiatu tractim sonat. 
Est adco invenire apud nobiles poetas hujusmodi fiuavitatis multa, 
quae apparet navata esse, non fortuita. Sed, prseter caeteros omnes, 
apud Homerutn plurima. Uno qiiippe in loco tales tamque hian^ 
tesaonitus in assiduis versibus pluris facitJ * — * 

7/ h* creprj Sipei Trpopiei eUvla j^aXaSiy, 
jj vharos KpvtrrdW^^ 151 . 

Hcyne, it is true, tolerates the final hiatus; but then it is not 
through a principle of taste, like Gellius, but by a dry rule of pro- 
sody. 

But, to whatever extent the old lonians did employ the labial 
aspirate, or f ; (and we know, that out of Jive words instanced by 
Dionysius as having the digamma, three did not receive it from 
Homer — eXoj, and dvi^p ;^) we may be assured, that it was 
of so soft and tenuous a nature, that we shall approach much nearer 
to the effect of their pronunciation, in our reading, merely by ar- 
ticuiciting the vowels distinctly, and marking the arsis and thesis, 
than by admitting any determined intermediate sound of modern 
suggestion ; which cannot fail to be, both false and barbarous. 
We are persuaded, that we may apply to the digamma in all cases, 
what Heyue applies to it only in the middle of words : digamnii 
notatio parum utilitatis affert ad lectionem et scriptionem poetm.*'^ 
We never could comprehend that exquisite affection, which was 
composed at the sequence of a after e, in the reading, fiXyea 
but disturbed ai the same sequence in, 'Arpcrtiys re ara^. We are con- 
vinced, that wemay articulate eavatr^e (instead of IqvaaireJ) 

without the intervention of two or even of one f ; and with as little 
violence to our organs of speech, or hearing, as laSnea diiav ; or 
vuca fjiriXwv, as Heyne bids us read, from Strabo,^ without any f; 
the same utterance which yields Trwea pri — , will assuredly yield, 
with equal facility, — vip edvatr — . „ 

Of the tone of the ephelcustic or paragogic^ and in general, 
of X\\Qjiptal r, we may perhaps form a more distinct idea than of 
that of the f ; from Quintilian’s description of it. It appears to 
have been a clear, sonorous, and pleasing «.*.hough nasal sound, serai- 
vocal, analogous to the ringing of a metallic vibration, jucundua. 


’VII.C.20. 

* The same is to U* obscried of fip^yrj ; vshicli docs not appear \iith the digamroa 
in ITonier, hiitS\hic*li, learn from IVisciaii, was ftipdva, in the ^'Eolic. 

^ T. vii. 7C9. n. 572. See Clarke's note on tr. 172. * A. 677. 
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€t quasi iinniens ' — produced by dwelling upon the first intonation 
of the n : yet so, that it should not strike with appulse upon the 
following letter, if a consonant; apd should supply a fulcrum, if a 
vowel. The contrary open tone, of the final Roman m, which he 
compares to the lowing of an ox, appears to be preserved in the 
ad orem of the Portuguese. We shall in vain attempt to recover the 
true sound of th^ epheicustie v; but its place would perhaps lA.rnore 
fitly noted by a mark, (as in the Portuguese no,) than represented 
inadequately by a decided consonant ; or, it might be merely sup- 
posed, ill all cases where the ear feels the need of a fulcrum ; as 
in such lines as those cited by fieyne : 

hh Qp^Kiuv (iov\Ti(p6pov *Iinroic6iavra, — K. 518. 
axjj r ave)(wpria€, piP eIXe irapcids* — F. 35. 

avTap o eyvut ^trtv evl ifMitvriire re. — A. 333. 

— — — "At^t irpoiaypi 

{ip(i)tiiv Ib. 3. 

With respect to the British digamma, w, or waw, which occurs 
ill our v/inegar^ weal and wentson, and which has been so persever- 
ingly forced into the verse of Homer ; we cannot conceive how any 
one, appealing to the ear^ can expect a passport for such associa- 
tions as these : meteweipe wanax — woisi weeastos — we wekon awe- 
konta — weruonta widon — has weipon wou — wiliou wiphi mma^ 
icin. Is it possible to persuade oneself, that Homer wee-waw'd 
thus to his Ionian auditory ; with a woolly English ir, always in 
bis mouth, and keeping an ascendency in the ear like the drone of 
a hurdy-gurdy, or a bag-pipe 1* We have no difficulty now in an- 
swering Heyiie’s question ; ** quid auribus molestius esse potent, 
qiiani binm vocales excipientes se nulla inter jecta consona V* for 
we reply, without any hesitation, ** Britannicum digamma inter- 
jectum" We think we see the fate of this pretender, in this exhi- 
bition ; and indeed, the muse of Spenser seems to have inspired 
him with something of vaticinian ilexiloquence, when he said : 

Thus on this rock they rent, and siinck in endless watces'*^ 

We have now to produce our second example, of the mischiev- 
ous rashness of attempting to correct Homer by arbitrary and de- 
fective **placita*de digammo ” and^of supporting the corrections 
on the false assumption, that the Iliad is destitute of unity of argu- 
ment, and therefore, interpolated throughout. In A. 449* 452, we 
have these two lines ; 

v\pTi\riVg Trjy M.vpfiii6y€s voiritray dvaicri — 
be 01 peydXrjy avX^v iroiritrav dvaicri— . 

Priscian, as we have seen, lias left this rule for us upon record ; 


’ Quint, xii. c. 10. p. 1098. 4to. * 

^ See, on the pronunciation of the Digamma, Valpy*s Greek Grammar, p](l. 801 , 2* 
8th Edition. Ed. 

3 FairU Queene, B. ii. c. 12* bV 4» 
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egt quando — on ^ome occamns^ the digamma is nullified in metre 
■^n metris pro nihilo acceptum*^ Thus, we saw it nullified or 
eeaneecent in S feipavav ; where, I ike the Latin h in miranturqu' ha^ 
bui$8€^ it does not oppose the elision of the preceding vowel by the 
succeeding one. By the same principle of evanescence, in \evKw~ 
Xcvoi Fiipri, it leaves the final consonant free to fall upon the follow- 
ing ^wel, and, like the Latin in mcestissimus (lector, it adds no 
length to a short syllable. Thus it is, also, that in these pas- 
sages, nolri<rav favaKTi acquires, by the same principle or prac- 
tice, the same quantities with voi-qtrav 6 ,koitiv;^ as in the Latin, 
nomen habentes. Bentley and Dkwes, overlooking this important, 
but too plain and simple notice of Prisciaii, proposed to change 
Trol^oav, to heLpovro, or Trov^ovro; assuming the F to be always in 
full activity as a consonant : a very convenient method, no doubt, 
of getting rid of a difficulty. Neither of these proposals, however, 
approved themselves to Heyne ; and so far he judged soundly. 
But, instead of being led to question his own ‘‘ jo/acito," die at 
once peremptorily decided, by their authority, that the readings 
are incurably corrupt — ex mea sententia eniendatio locum non 
liabet that the whole passage is an interpolation — ** totus locus 
de tentorio Acliillis aperte est insititius a seriore rhapsodo ;* and 
, he rejected the entire eight lines between v. 448, and 547 ; affirm- 
** procedebat antiquum carmen sic 

&XX’ ore Sr) KXiaifjv UriXfiiahew htfiiKorro, 
bit pa rod' ^Eppeias cpioijvtos yiporri* 

By this operation, he got rid at once of both the rebellious iroirtoav 
ivaKTi. But, Heyiie’s system of correction was that of an amateur 
aniputator, whose hand is in ; and who therefore advises amputa- 
tion, where another would recommend gold-beaters’ skin, or, per- 
haps, only washing the finger. 

There is, at a first glance, an apparent connexion and corre- 


* This simple and lucid principle, may satisfy us at once in the lines, 
xdfn? ^ &pii ol irpo(ri6vTi 
Aibs vlhs, fivos B* 6\o^vBvbp t>83. 

But, Heyne must tell us : ** uttr fciros vitiosc. Scilicet aebmt esse 

xipV B' &pa ol Aihs vlhs 

. ISapmjS^v irpotriim penos S' o\o(J>uSpbv fenre. 

Now, to this ** debuit esse” we reply : That there is no one line in tlie Iliad, in 
which Aths vlbs is found at the end, or, in which th^.^nul thesis falls on the last syl- 
lable of both words ; wc find the termination, TepOpijBSvos — N^opoj vlhs—Totb 
yhp vihs, but never Atbs vl6s* The car alone is able to account for this avoidance ; 
for, what can be more ungrateful to it, than this whole emendidion of Heyne ? Com- 
pare with it, his emendation of the last line of the Iliad and his “ esse debebat,** in the 
Exanniiation, p. 156. We find his en'cndations attended with the same caco- 
phonyt in both places* Wt may well call these, with Eriiesti, “ absoluta decreta.** 
But, Homer's Jiarp is to be put out of tune, that he may be judged by one half nf the 
rules which governed his modulation. 
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S|K)ndeace between these two iines, which may satisfy an Idle, or 
seduce an uniriquiring reader; but, a few moments^ redective at- 
tention, to the passage, and to the context, will reveal the slovenly 
criticism and unpardonable wan tonaess, with which this great sclio- 
lar would perpetrate this remorseless mutilation of the true text. 
According to this reading of Heyne, can only look Imck to 
nkitrlriv — K\i9irtv, he opened the tent. Let us then follow the 
story, with this reading : Mercury opened the tent of AcbiUes^ 
and brought in the splendid gifts, (sc. avtjvvis — on the car,) and 
got down from the chariot. Priam also got down ; and, leaving 
Idaeus with the mules, went strait to the house — idvs Kiev duou — 
where he found Achilles.’* Thus stands the story, after Heyne^t 
amputation. But, what is signilied by KkioivivX We had just 
before, dify a-vXas, Koi tvKtatrev o^rias : this was an operation de* 
maitdiiig an exercise of divine power ; but, what need was there of 
that intervention, for simply opening a tent ? Besides, what was 
that within which the carriages were driven, and in which vim 
the ohost or dwelUng-tent, wherein Achilles resided 1 

But, let ns now, with Heyne’s good leave, take into the relation 
the circumstances^ which he has expelled merely that he might 
maintain, per fas et nefas, his *^placi(a de digammo.*^ — ** When they 
arrived at the trench and fortifications, Mercury put the 8entj|iicU 
to sleep ; and immediately unbarred and opened the gates, and 
brought within them Priam, and his splendid gifts, in the car. But, 
when they reached the tent of Achilles, around which was a spaci- 
ous court j and a close palisade^ with a door fastened by a huge bar^ 
which Achilles alone was able singly to remove^ then Mercury 
openjed it^ and brought in tiie rich gifts, and descended from the 
chariot.’' Here, we have Homer; there, we had only Heyne. 
We now understand ; that Mercury, first, opened, by his divine 
power, the gates of the Grecian fortifications, and brought in the 
carriages : that the tent of Achilles was surrounded by an open 
court, and by a palisade in which was a gate secured by a heavy bar : 
that Mercury opened this gate alsOy by his divine power, and brought 
the carriages through it, in^o the court: that he then descended 
from the chariot^ and disappeared : that Priam next got down, and 
went strait across the court to the teiit — ollirov — of Achilles ; which 
he entered^ without any divine assistauce.” We see then, that 
flcy ill V. 457f which Heyne labors 1o refer to cXialfiv iit v. 448, 
refers, and can only refer, Jlo KXtfiia or in his rejected v. 453, 

455 ; Si^pi|v, as just before, ^'c£e ttiIXus. The whole of this de- 
scription is moreover indispensably necessary, for giving sense to 
what Heyne leaves untouched ; for, what meaning has lUvs Kiev 
inKoVy if Priam was already in the tent t What operation is denoted 
by, 'Ep/iieior if there was no impediment fo he remoueif 

Yet, such is Heyne’s iiiconsisleucy and incautioii, that jaltboi^ lie 
would expunge those eight lines because two words rebelledwgiUilst 
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his ^^placiia^' (though they submitted to the ancient ^^placiia'' 
reported by Priscian ;) he not only remarks, “ liabenius hie de- 
signationeiu accuratam tentorii Achillis, <&c. but he elsewhere 
shows, critically^ that absolutely inapplicable to icXtoiriv^and 
can only be legitimately applied to Bvpriy.^ Both the wolriaav dyam, 
therefore, vindicate their own genuineness, in the vindication of the 
genuinenessof the passage of which they are integral parts. This is one 
of those numerous passages, (ab uno disce omnes,) of which Heyne 
says, and on ground as loaseas this, ‘^fatendum est, t7frsiimarhap- 
sodis esse insertum ctem totoloco, mri explendam narrationem. Cujus 
generis locamnfta tn Homericis mthi videorobservasse, — Saneirevic- 
tis argumentis talia probari non possunt.”’ 

The assumed neglect of the digamma by certain assumed rhap- 
sodists, is the avowed ground of the principal suspicions which 
have been raised against the text of Homer. “ In versibus a rhap- 
sodis in Homerica Carmina illatis, digammi neglectus in ocnlos in- 
currit ; et baud raro interpolatio ex eo ipso neglectu arguiturJ"^ But 
if we find, that we are directed by the rules of the ancient pronuncia- 
tion to understand, that, in passages where the digamma is supposed 
by modern critics to have been neglected^ it is, in point of fact, not 
neglected^ but only, is metrically evanescent^ and accounted ** pro 
pinUo what a cluster of knots must at once become untied 
what a scafiblding of learned system must drop at once to the 
ground ; and what a chain of argument, for inferring interpolation 
of the Iliad, must necessarily be snapped asunder, and fall to pieces ! 
Yet, this important distinction is totally overlooked; because all 
judgment on this subject is committed to Heyne, who has not 
made the distinction, and from whom nevertheless we are not sup- 
posed to appeal. *‘Qui ampliorem rei hiijusce notitiam desiderat, 
ei auctor sum ut Heynii labores pensiculatius examinet'*^ We also 
desire no other, than that Heyne’s ** placita'* should be examined 
** pensiculatius,'* provided system and prejudice be entirely banished 
from the examination ; because we venture to tbink, that the ge- 


* See Ills note, T. ii. p. 640. 

^ ** Apud IfoiTieruni, oXytuSai, dicitur ^ of iri^Xeu, nusquam 6 Od- 

Kofios” T. vi. n. 555 : tlierefore, ** nusqnam ti kKutiti, Est oty^iv, avoiyuv, pro- 
prie remorere, ii. p. 642. Upon this very principlu he lias corrected Clarke’s 
text, in H/t68. 

3 Tom. iv. 57. ^ lley^e Tom. vii. 71&. 

^ ** Quam rationem sequerer in digammo notando ei exprimendo, (never, suppri- 
meudo,) diu dubitavi. — Videbam, sexcenta loca inter se bene con venire ; restore to- 
men hand pauca alia, qua sub certain praceptionem revocari nequirent, — In obser- 
vando nm dJgammi in Homericis, primarium erat, ut illeesset eonstana ae perpetuui, 
&c.” Heyne Tom. vii. p. 725, 723, 728. 3ut, if this last position is ui^ounded, 
what havoc must be made wftk the text, to render that tese — constantem ac perpe- 
tuum 2 , 

^ Maltb}’* Obs, Lex* Graco-Pros* p. xliii. 
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neral argument, respecting the digamma in Hamer's verses, vill, in 
that case, lead to a very difFerant conclusion from that ivliich has 
beell ot late years so actively deduced, to the prejudice and dis- 
credit of his poems. We suspect, that the general argument will 
then be found, in a few words, to stand thus : 

Prisciaii has transmitted to us certain ancient rules, concerning the 
digamma ; some oiSvhicIi respect its use, but, cne of them respects its 
disuse. One of the former is, hiatus causa solebant Moles inferpo* 
nere F digamma the last is, ** est quando in metris digamma pro 
nihilo accipiebant." That is ; th^ sometimes supplied a digamma, 
for the sake oj an hiatus ; and they sometimes nulhjied the digamma 
in words which habitually had one. Numerous examples of all those 
practices, unquestionably occur in the text of Homer. Heyne, how- 
ever, has established his “ Placita*' on the former rules only, to the 
total exclusion of the last ; and he therefore admits none of its ex- 
amples. It IS manifest, that if the text be tried by the former rules 
alone, and if it be tried by all the rules in correspondence, the re- 
sults must be widely different, nay, in direct contradiction to each 
other. Heyne has tried the text by the former rule only, respect- 
ing the use of the digainma ;* even in cases where the digam- 
ma was metrically disused; and the results of i\\vX partial and defec- 
tive trial, are now adopted as the universal canon for deci&g^ 
upon the state of the text of Homer. But, surely it is desirable to 
our reason, before we decide finally upon the text, that it should 
be tried likewise by all the rules of Priscian, in correspondence ; 
and that the difference of the results should be cautiously noted. 
And, in making that iiial, it is evident, that ue are not to be bound 
by **piaciia" founded upon the contrary trial ; but, that we stand 
altogether as free, in examining the Homeric text by our complete 
criterion, as the author of the ** pladta'* did, uheu he made the 
trial mxYiapart only of the means which were afforded him. Let us 
then siMnmanly observe, to what issue a trial of the text, by all 
Priscian’s rules, inclusive of the last, would appear to lead us. 

We know, that the hiatus between final and incipient vowels were 
avoided, in the articulation of Greek verse, in three different ways : 
either by subjoinifjg to a final vowel the ephelcustic v ; or, by the 
labial aspirate F conimeiicing the following word ; or, by introdu- 
cing between the two the guttural or dental tones, y\ r\ We can 
represent the two former of these by one and the same superscribed 
line, whose poicer would bejnanifestfrom its position alone; as, dni 
— dva(. If we were closely to examine the point, it is possible, that 
the other fulcra would prove to be suffixes to the preceding word, in 
cases where the final v was not employed. Now, since est quando*' 


^ It w thus tliat he conics to his premature axiom, ** usus digammi in Hoijifdcis 
est consiaM et perpetuus,"* 
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the ineipieiit f of digammatbed words was notejcpressed in metrical 
articulation, and consequently, where it is to be accounted pro 
nihilo ” in written verse ; it becomes a necessaiy' inquiry — wHm is 
that **quandOt^' in which the digamma is metrically quiescent^ or 
evaneitcent ? And we should reply : 

1. It is quiescent^ when it is preceded by a word, of whose last 

vowel the metre requires the elision: as in 8* ilpdvav — v6.v 
Teooi b* ev 5’ oiKab* iKeodat — o*io€Te S* dpv’. — h’l b* eXirero 

— rijv I'dicr' Olvelbao. 

2. It is quiescent y when a preceding diphthong is to be made sAort ; 
as in, vXtiovtMiv 8 ^ rot ipytov — dXXd ov vip poi dva{ — a^i^erai iXioi' 
ipov — biaoKomdadai cKaarov^ This has place after the diphthongs, 
Qi, ec, oc. 

• 3. It is quiescent, when the shortness of the preceding syllable, 
closed by a consonant, is to be preserved ; as in, XevKdiXevos nprt — 
woirioar dvaicri — Aios vios cttos — deuces dvaooifisv — poi Katriis eibe^ 
rai — Kporeoyres dya^» 

4. But, its frequent and close recurrence would often render it 
importunate, and offensive to the ear ; as in iicpive edUaai — irpo~ 
oiiiire dva^ — fieyapoiat eeiKooi — . How was that offence to be 
avoided 1 The only way to avoid the cacophony, was to render 
tife incipient F quiescent in those cases, and to close the preceding 
vowel with the sonorous and grateful ephelcustic v, instead ; thus, 
shifting the fulcrum, distributing tlie tones according to the gra- 
tification of the ear, and enouncing, (as we find it in the text,) Irpive 
kbtKaoi — wpookkiire dya£ — peydpoial eeiKoai,^ There can be little 
question with respect to the advantage of thus shifting thefulcrumy 
and nullifying the native power of the f, if we trace its importunity 
through all the margins of Heyne’s Iliad ; and suppose it to be as 
often pronounced, as it is there exhibited.^ Here then are four 
eases, in which, by the principle of Priscian’s last rule, wholly dis- 
regarded by Heyiie, there will be no plea whatever for arguing 
interpolation, or vitiation, of the text of Homer, upon the ground 
of a neglect of the digamma: for, it will be evident, that the di- 
gamma, instead of being ignorantly neglected, is artfully sup- 
pressed. , * 


* We thus find, *< rationem et malogiam, cur reirahatur aUerum digamma.*^ 
See Heyne, T. vii. 735. e 

^ We have a strong evidence of this advantage, in r. 103 ; where Heyne tells ns, 
“ debuit esse folacrs fdpy^,** but, where the text reads, foUrere S' Spy* ; the f being 
pro nihilo in tlie latter word, in order to allow tlie elision of the € ; and the S becom- 
ing the fulcrum. Can there be a question, which of these readings Would have the 
euphonyi and which the cacophony ; whether we pronounce the f as to, v, or /? 
Yet, the welcome 8^, wetoomc equally to sense and sound, is to be branded as 
rtous — insilitious, and to be turned out of doors ; merely ihat the evanescent f might 
be re,storcd to substance Iw Hcync’s Teutonic taste, to embarrass the line with u 
presence, from which the Ionic taste of its author had been careful to remove it. 
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5. But, it is not deor that tfao loniana may not, in many eases, 
have rendered the F quiescent, after an open vowel ; with a view to 
produce that sweetness of effect, wbichGeliius remarked in the final 
hiatus. It is probable, that they did so ; wherever they found the 
transition from one vowel to another easy to tbeir utterance, and 
pleasing to tbeir ear. Quintilian has remarked the greater ease, 
and grace, with which some vowels follow each other, than others'; 
and the expression, or suppression of the F, would probably have 
depended upon the particular vowels which fell into concourse* . 

With respect to hiatui ; much j^rplexity seems to have resulted, 
from not having ascertained, exactly, what constitutes that hiatwt 
which may truly be called, ** auri molliori intolerabilisy* ^ and 
which theirefore demands a remedy ; but, on the contrary, from 
having assumed, that it is the universal effect of ** bina vo- 
calcs exdpientes se, nulla interjecia consona,*^ Heyne binfself ii 
aware, that the principle of inserting the F may be carried to 
an absutdity : ** res tandem versa est tantiim non in losum, cum, 
ubicunque duse vocales se excipient, interponere juvaret digam- 
ma.”^ Vicious hiatus might perhaps occur, wliere a short final 
vowel before another could not yield the time required in cetsura^ 
and must therefore fail, if not sustained.^ But, wherever there can 
be immediate traastfus from one short vowel to another, aB4is^ ' 
)(e7pa — htcira — abrovs ii IXi&pca,^ it would seem that there 

can be no ** hiatus intokrabilis but rather, **jucundus hiatus!^ 
as Gellius speaks, and therefore, no suDicient reason for urging, 
or even supposing, the insertion of a digamma ; at all events, it is 
more pleasing to account it ** pro nihiloJ* But, this subject leads 
to a more extensive inquiry than this place will permit. 

Now, if the text of Homer will, in general, bear a trial by the test 
of the entire canon of Priscian ; if no internal vice can be delected 
in the particular passages arraigned ; and if the charge, of a want 


* Heyne vii- 716. ^ * Ib. 768. 

^ We venture to suggest to the Reviewer, that his equivocal but fascinating 
in £. 86. (see Q. fi. for July, p. 66.) is probably no other than a corruption of Utr- 
ri, with its diganima. Wc read in Y. 850< • 

avrhp 6 Tofevrpffi riSfi fuferra triSifpoy, 

We should perhaps read, in E. 36 : 

rby fiky frcira Ka0§ur€y iwl fiJcm 

In both places, the word will int^d darkness or deejmess qf hue : — rb fuikas 
declaretJ* Comp. Heyne viii. 628. iv. 608, 4. vii. 760. Homer calls Scanumder, 
icvrofibs fiadvSij^s, inT. 73. and 603 ; and the epithet would thus be acqiured, 
from the vmble effect of its depth. Here, hiatus is remedied by the digAmma.->-We 
find the ictus of casura in the last syllable qf M, and in the same place in the verse, 
in Y. 226. and 31 but no wlierc else in the Iliad. In those two passages, the 
feeble ccesura is sustained by the double consonants which follow ; In M fikm, 
the F will stand ** pro duplici consonante, ut Ntaropa 34 fob ratSls/* 

^ Conf. Heyne vii. 748. and 747., and iv. 7. 
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of general and liarmonisiiig unity in the poem, is proved to be abso« 
lutely unfounded, and most unskilfully made ; is it agreable, or 
offensive to reason, that Homer should be tried and condemned by 
**placita'' founded on only one half of the canon; and that we 
should consent, implicitly, to sign the warrant for his execution 
under such a judgment? Are we intirely to forget, that the great- 
est learning, when it has deeply implicated itself in system, is no 
other than dignified error? 

Thus then we sec the pernicious consequences of attempting to 
criminate the text of the Iliad hy defective and fallacious assump- 
tions, respecting the powter of^he digamma ; and of supporting 
those attempts by false assumptions, respecting the structure and 
composition of the poem. We may now see the importance of in- 
quiring both into the Primary Argument of the Iliad, and into 
the History of the Digamma; and we shall be satisfied, that by the 
proof of the consistent unity of the poem, and by the proof, that 
the digamma was, occasionally, as neutral in the Greek ^etre as 
the h in the Latin, the Iliad will be justified from more than 
nine-tenths of the charges of neglect and corruption^ which have 
been so assiduously and passionately preferred against it by Heyne, 
that he might enjoy the exercise of an Imperial Criticism. 

But we must remember the narcotic influence** of 30 pages. 
We shall therefore conclude our remarks, with assuring our very 
learned, but very impatient censor, that we freely fling away all 
the resentment which he has intitled us to cherish towards the 
obliquity of his judgment of our Elxamination ; and that we cheer- 
fully justify his natural partiality for his own olneiov F : of which 
we may say, certainly with about as much wit as Cicero, tuum 
Digamma noteram'* 

July, isn. GRANVILLE PENN. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

♦ NO. XXX. 


Verses by Lord Carlisle; to Lady JloUand, on the Snuff-box 
bequeathed to her by Bonaparte. * 

LiADY, reject the gift! — ’tis tinged with gore ! 

Those criinsqfi spots a dfeadful tale relate : 

• It haj been grasp’d by an infernal Power, 
r And by that hand which seal’d young Engbien’s fate. 
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Lady, reject the ! — beneath its lid 

Discord, and Siaut;hter, and lelentless War, 

With every plague to wretched mgn, lie hid; — 

Let not these loose, to range the w^orld afar. 

Say, what congenial to his heart of stone. 

In thy soft bosom, could the Tyrant t»-ace ? 

When does the dove the eaglets friendship own. 

Or the wolf hold the lamb in pure embrace ? 
Think of that 'pile, to Addison so dear, 

Where Sully feasted, and wlfhre Rogers' song 
Still adds sweet music to the perfumed air. 

And gently leads each Grace and Muse along 
Pollute not, then, these scenes; — the gift destroy ; 

'Twill scare the Dryads from that lovely shade; 
With them will fly all rural peace and joy, 

And screaming Fiends their verdant haunts invade. 
That mystic Box hath magic power, to raise 
Spectres of myriads slam — a ghastly band ; 

They’ll vex thy slumbers, cloud thy sunny days, 
Starting from Moscow’s snows or Egypt's sand. 
And ye who, bound in Verdun’s treacherous chains, 
Slow pined to death beneath a base control, 

Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom reigns, 

That petty vengeance of a little soul ? 

The warning Muse no idle trifler deem : 

Plunge the cursed mischief in wide Ocean's flood; 
Or give it to our own majestic stream — 

The only stream he could not dye with blood. 


IDEM GRkCE REDDITUM. 

^o'veov aSeo^a SaSp' otTFOppi^oVf — 

ToS’ aljttaTwSij <njjxa ttwj Saivov XaXeT — 
tvepie yaj «v* roio'iv ns cSv 

Kotrepe^e lalfMov^ iLopnp^ov 

^etvepov ^apaxr^p* oSy^etros^ 'P/J'ov, yuvai, 
alciopff, S«>p’ eWawg* jv xoXuptf&aTi 
"'A^yiSf Srins t* avoixrij, ^85 xed ^ovoj, 
xed AoiiMs^ ivipmirotn weyfiij, XavJavei— 
fMjS* Oil irXavoiro toi«S’ s^S/onjv v}Jtvi/iv. 
^Hng Xtiiifis trvyyivovs irfliSovs itoiog ^ 
fovlov Tugavvow o-ijjuwtT* i;^vfu(rei 9raX*v; 


> Holland House. 
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a\nos rig AvAtnif x^piv ; 

\6Kog rig H^g r’ &ira\Xa^eiv fvinv ; 

To ’ABSirmw ‘ Stof/M f lArotrov orifiov* 

TcS Tf 0ft7v ijv* *Poyiffnog 

hi* ttJSofroio^ cSffaff’ evoSfiov yuvog, 

Xotplnm xflti Moueraifl’iy ytyig. 

JpuaSwv 8e /jLlatye i^lXr arov toVov — • 

TO Swpov l0aXEl^|/ov, ex yap ixf6yei 
xu) TcCifTi cruv JguaSeffff^v eip^vi)f 
ToL Swp* e;^6« ri piop 0 ‘i/xoai»Xvypov jutevo;, 
woieT re voXXwv t«v ^oveuSevTwv x®P®*'> 

UTTVOV T auTVOV, ?Xiflv T av^^Xiov, 

Ato ^nfJtMTcov Moa^ou re x’ ^liywiTou x®®*'®!^* 

^TfJMg^ Tvgavmv SouXioicri isa'fjLotriv 
*J/p8uv/oi(riv eyxgawflevTaj, oux ex** 

TO 9ravre; e;^fl:{trouo*iy eJ^ pt/av ^ucnv 
?rpo^ exS/xijo'iv ex®®^ euyeyej rv^ov. 

T^v vovisTOvtrav MoDtrav eu Xoyi^^eo* 

£iV Tijv ikKotfffTOLy ^A|/oy Ix®*®^^®^ x*xm. 

*Hi* udircoy iyaxri xetXXloTcp 8/8ou — 

8^ ovTTOT olog r tjv fiiaiyecrScct (fovco. 

R. Trevelyan. 

In a note on Persius, Sat. iii. 9. Arcadia pecuaria/’ (the 
droves of Arcadia) Mr. Gifford quotes Marcilius : " Arcadia 
pecuaiia, Asini. Aicadia Asiiiortim patria in Gracia. In Italia^ 
Keate/’ He then adds: Here is something gained; and as asses 
are now getting into vogue, some of our travelled gentry, perhaps, 
may be tempted en passant, to pick up one of them to improve 
the breed at home.” If Mr. Gifford will confess the truth, he 
will acknowledge it is whispered, as w^ell in Albemarle street as 
elsew'here, that of late more than one traveller has brought back 
an ass from Greece. A very fine one is expected from the 
banks of the Velino, the neighbourhood of I^ate not having lost 
its fincient reputation. II is lemarkable that Pliny ascribes to 
the I^eatine waters the power of hardening certain animal sub- 
stances. ♦ * * 


V Cumulus, 

I shall feel obliged to any of your Correspondents who will 
prove that the word cUMULUs«is a pure Latin word ;.and that it 
w*as known to the Writers of the Augustan Age. D. B. H. 


‘ Ut antes, ** Holland House.’' 




Adoerzana. -ilM 

Els’ 'E^fwirrm T«*»«fiU>|s, «f«iW lyafHTv maftt" 

ffuygyouf &yai^u ir^Xt/ftMiovs Of$<fmlfw SaXJSov. ^ 

K&riuvt irpHiifios ffS ! xirietitpu *Ep^ixim^ 

XfSv^. liacrot yoeov ^ nikii *Bgiiuvov 
u^l/ijxsSouo’a yejbisr srspi iSt aravax^K^^* 
otyxpiBV iiMTsKoei^ iwria fA0va‘dw^?iat9, 
to) 7ro\ei$ djftjvouo'i, ffXat' hrhipa (pipomg d 

e(rO\M e<rS\ij$ tixvpLOpoto TdVti* 

M SsfXtti’y iXo^ou %)}gouftfVf Tolijg ! 

rls roi n^egiloov ftp^^ts Siypofuivcp ; 
a\ yip aval Ivipwv s7i} jutfiXiXTO^ aoiSas^, 

Tijs ^/Xi]v SSoStv i$\ov ayo«r 10 

oTov ajct* EvpvSUji faT* oktiptiv ^Og^fa, Sik^at 
Tk&vra xaraxioviov fiksfipL itkaxviv to xuvog, 

^Akk* Itoi xa) xelvog ofAOiov ireviog ailtov 
• ju.a\[f fjiovov ougavloig fhipu^aTO VFOkki tiolg, 
xairoi Kakki6vv^s uiog flkog et^ero sJvai 1 ^ 

xa) $ijpag fiokT^ ^slSga r mT^ev ^'E/Spov, 

^Efimjg S\ el ipvimv p^er airp^xrcp eTTiv ivl^ 

(tq) luiv Ttg reg^ig, rp fSt/Aivp Si yegag, 
rig xev aetSepi^evat, rig avpviirai reov dfXyo; 

Tav (wm ye flkeov aoi re xa) ^Aovltn ; W 

Toiyip axeip8(rloi(n vrag Mgwwoi^ apiSv^kov 
cm <rvv eptp 6^<re$g ahov axoix^fievtig* 
e2 8’ fri y* A^TOvixolTt fttr' &px^^^f$ Te veoig re 
xal Tig 'Jaovlcov vuv x^P^S vip,m^ 

^v/8* iyctt Tourcov 7reipp(roiiai»* ^S1 ^vylif Sag 9S 

arfievvufAevTi, xa) epoog & pueke, w fik^Tijg^ 
oixTp* oXo^u^cufCfO’Sa* onrwXfTO 'Ef^ixemi, 

(Tvv T6 Sao^poTivp diktV ‘Ojxo^poo’ui^i 
aw T Sagoi, x^piTeg t w^vto xa) pirm piof 

vaaav okoatre Tokag lipiaisegog aykal^v^ SO 

Ou8* Sye yig xeltn^g ipoea<rf 3 g S^ ttot^ axovaei 
auSr^g^ efuxBgafMDg ^Sv fuekil^oiiivvig, 

$ kiivoov, xal axeaaiTrdvou vokvyeiiea’iv oifAXig, 
oJa vekei Tex^Vf Tepi\l/i^o^ou» 

*H yap xeSv riSt^Ttf Ti fAOvcrixa TtAp^ia vaaicttv S5 

ayvoo iiikurepm Apierpevicov, 

SaxToka ^ eS vcofji^a kat^pi, /laSovra kgyafveip 
xpovpMXix^g aoflpg repeat xamrigotg, 

* The author of these Greek and Latin elegiacs if the celebratedTlM^ 
Vdlperga, Abbot of Caluzo. Ed* 
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yifi ivapfuivm iiidiv Xa;^6y efo;^flC ^^ux^v 
jS oupavlonri A^oi;, 

ci7 pa (Ttfv dpfuoviKoug icsxpiavTUi %xt dgiSfAOv^, 
/luSov tv kS^opfiog floLviolbuo kiycio 

Uotviot^ifi, ptrtrmtTct Sotp^tp ivt IluSotyopa ^vg 
o^X owofJLOLTog^ cm dxom p^Te^to. 
oiSSff TTsp} 0uvit}]u.i perigciov icp»a •noKovvyov 
, T$\e fta\’ a^rXaveay etiSlm ts wXivcov* 

" iXX’ aitt) Tiv*, agajoy h oSocav, h ^psci S* ofuv, 
ijx^poVioy vup^vjg ^fioyyov siroupotvii^g* 

Elfti p^aKotp' Ti yom oo Xi^ygre ; Ugocitipm fine 
tog aivoOa-a liSoy /x* eiereri pugop,evov 
xa) yap xalnep dcetgxog^ aUc^otrov oXjSov ipZc»^ 
cropy^ Xaipco xovpiS/oio ^iXou 
idurap Saxpuwy* ri jttoi outcu nljx^Tui et^^oog , 
cpiKpovg Tjperegovg naiSacg aiugp* e^erm 
AMg apiCTog py^rplg lp,m noLpfiyopog ecrco’ 
dp^eo 8e pv^pove peu, tXacpco 

npicnepe^ xuig^ c6 ye veiieo r^g nri rupfico 
iipelg Sij raS’ emj ypoc^opev arpexla 
AivTjT^v nivrecct pi^tcra 8» roig inmxeVf 
^8* *Eppip^6TTijy p^flcJy lep^ xetre^eif 
avSpi i^lXm rp/a xaXa Xinovcav tbxvoi, Xop^g/ijf 
TrpoV^aTOV ix rpiraTijj, lyysaxaiSexsT^y.” 
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Memoriee Heimchetta TapparelliCj Primes Vioiib Prospens 
Balbtf Vtn genere^ literis^ moribus, imtitutis exmii, 
Occidit heu ! pninae fulgens in luce juventae 
Hentricbetta, Omnis sceptngera Eiidaui 
Urbs Itictum fovet; ingem^at mcerentia contra 
Carmina viUferis npa propmqua jugis, 

Munere quo ratum obsequitur pia turba manto 5 

Eximio cainiiae praepropere occiduie. 

Ah miser! ah! tah dpni ^oras compart ademta 
Tam Clio, Pienduin quid tibi praestet amor I 
Namque utinam fidibus foret exorabilis Orcus ; 

Inde foret fidibus spoiisa recepta tuis ; 10 

Fertur ut Eurydicen conjux testudinte fretus 
Quaesiase, hiud Stygium terntus ante canem. 

In luctu aed enicn panh conquestus et lile est 
Tantum cum superis irrta muita dels, 

^Qiimvis Cail^Dpe natus Permesside, quamvis 15 

"Carnuue 8«pe feras^ flumiua saEjpe mdiraiis. 
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Si quatmoB flemi Stm§irmvt»mmm mmpm 
Hinc veoiet cans aul bomr^ 

Quis tua de multis^ quia dieire idaoma recMrt; 

Quos idem Musis >et tibi^us^t amor i 120 

Late igitur patulit^per ta dariMima terns 

Laus nijptsp, atque tns nobilis igqis erk: i 

Et jam SI quod adhuc kiler vateresqte novoaqoe 
Ausonidusui Gratis eat pretium nameris, 

En hos expenar. Fax o^ressiocte jugahs^ lUf 

Tuque amor infelix cassaque vota tori, 

Edamus questus. Heu t occidit Heurichetta, 

Atque una concors Cura, pudensque Fides, 

Gratiaque luteriit fidi comisqoe susurri. 

Sunt testiva tibi, Prospere, nulla super. SO 

Namque audire potis numquam jam dulce kiq^iltis 
* Voceni, jam docte, dulce canentis bris, « 
Mulceiitisque feros animos curasque levantis,- 
Mirifica unde duet flexus ab arte somia. 

Nam bene cultei inter generosas unapuellas 35, 

Piaecipua tcnuit musica mente sacra; 

Et bene erat digitis docta inerepuisse coruscis 
Cymbala nostra, vetus quae nova nomen habMt ; 

Quippe animam nacta harmoMcam divimtuS, atque 

Egregie ad leges campwtam superas, ^ 40 

Una quibus ratio harmonicorum quae uumerorum 
Utar ut Euphorbus* dogmate PanthoidiB. 

Panthoide, post Pythagora Samio sate {latre, 

Non, ut nomine ego, sic fruor mure tua^; ^ 

Nec circum astromm carmen sublime memtiim 0 

Audio, quaeque procu^consona, quaeque vaga. 

Ast qufledam mifai vox, exilis in aure, sea imiirni 
Ad cor acuta, uurus devenh stherise : 

Vivo beata ; oculos wm tergite. Protpero, M lyils 
* Laudari§i^tuskactemisip^,rrfer. ' SO 

Nam divhuL luxt dm gaudia, o&rpem eaeper$p 
Nacta, tan prmo iator amore met. 

^ — . . — 

> Verba sunt Pytbagoriea Tinnei Ldeiide Aw^a m d ad i : Aiyw 22 iflb 

wiyr€s M icor* tiptSfdw i^t. Smbk ITdQ. p. 

(VALPEBO.) • 

> The name of the Abbot of Cpluiip amoog^ftbe 
was Etdbrbo Mdedgenio, Edit. 
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A4 tacrjfmis satis induUutn ; tabescere fmstra 
Jam veto; nostra habeat pignora dehcids. 

Ipse meant valeat matrem solarier agram ; Si 

Jamque memor vivat latus uterque met* 

Prospere, tu pare divAB ; cujus tumulo nos 
Addemus verse carmina pauca notse : ^ 

Cuncti quam laudanty inprimis quos mage oporieU 
Hmc Henrichettam sacra recepit humus* 6C 

Lustro ataiis adhuc quarto tria pignora iiquit 
Pulchra viro, haua cassS functa puerperio* 

Thoma Valperga Ode ad Fortunam. 

O quae superbo Diva levis pede 
Insistis orbi celsa volubili^ 

Quae vota tot, questus tot audis, 

Ei stolidi maledicta vulgi ; 

Non vero habendas et tibi gratias 
Multos fateri ; quippe suse magis 
Debere virtuti, voluntque 
Cuncta suae pretium Mmervae. 

Tu non es uni tradere JLydii 
Gregis magistro nobilis annulum, 

Femurque regins retectum 
Cumque toro diaderoa cssi : 

Sed ille, quasss te sociam ratis 
Qui vidit, omnes ipse refert tibi 
Dux tantus acceptos triumphos, 

De gladio queritur^t/e Bruti. 

Tu vel caventem, quum fugit obvios, 

Quemvis in hostem Gonjicis abditum, 

Yitamque quoquo vis per omnem 
Certa suo pede quemque duc 2 s« 

Tu sspe inertem tollis humo, jacet 
Dum strenuus frustra. Ipsa nec ingent 
Sive elegantis, sive docti, est 
Gloria te sine parta culquam. 

Uqus tuafum navita nos vehit 
Infemus extra jura libidinum ; 

Ludus^ue forsan eras futurus, 

Sseva^ tibi male consenesco. 

At interim te, non humilis metu, 

Sed mente Ista, Diva, cano memor ; 



. Adoerfaiia IMtravm* 

Non quod gnm nonquftm 6figello 
Elicuisse mea fluouteui 
Nod delicata coUibitum tibi 
De pupula sit guUuIam ; amantius 
Sed quod renidena minquam, tuis non 
Muoeribua nimium l^igna 
Ifisaiiientem perdideris. Juvat 
Plus nempe toto dimidium. Nihil 
Cui tu negaris, patre veoors 
llle satum se Jo%e automabit. 

Th. Falperga S^igramma. 

aoiSoir^Xeov, Siloif yefo^, vie 
Oix uvu/xapr^TOis eixeXs o‘om holg, 

*Oia-xe\ov u/tveo/xey <re ^/Xoi^ roy TFOtKikfyi^pffVg 
Oavfiet voXvfpatitiijg, aXXors Asoy, 

Oovpov, ipKTiJ^apayov hi r* tmu xot) fieKctv aJpkofy 
''-dAAore 8* ifiodpoov, ai/xuAav^ dfipvyoov, 
i7oAAov inrep^ixXQVTU figerm yivog^ otrt^g 
**EXXvim$ poXiTf iXXof iT§g^i ^oti* 

£! S' ou vivTct xar* aWy tS ally 

’fori peXKTa’iooVf ^$scov ri pUya^ , 

Th, Falperga Epitaphium. 

Bruta mei^ Tbomae Valpergae, hie condita parsesb 
Mentem animi sUcris insenuisse juvet; ; 

Linguarum incubui auxiliis penit»que matheai ; 

Ac lusi; Arne^ tuo carmine^ Tb;ybri| tuo. 


The following translation of a verse in the Psalms '^ich wiS 
be immediately recognised by every s-eader^ is transcribed ftom 
the blank page of a book containing much other Ms! matter bj 
the late celebrated scholar Gilbert Wakefield: * 


*£1$ eXa^og mrag^olo ttoSbI ^oov AeyugoUvoUg 
^TSecr* Syci \ZyTCg 7ro8i)fti^6so3. 

Southey has employed this beautiful image almost tatidemk 
verbk in his poem of Roderick, the last of Se Gtoths 
No hart e*er paniecf for the waier- brooks. 

As Roderick thirsted there to drink andlive/^ 

M, 



CHRONOLOGICAL MNEMONICS. 


1 KNOW not whether you are a friend to technical systems of 
finij^ating tlie remembrance of points m chronology. The use 
them has been much combat^ : but since they have received 
the sanction of some men of talent and knowledge, it would be 
unwise to condemn them altogether. Dr. Grey’s system seems 
tlm most prevalent : and yet the grating sound of his chronolo- 
gical verses cannot but be thought detrimental to its success. 1 
beg leave to offer to your readers a system, which, though much 
indebted to Dr. Grey's, is, 1 presume, free from some of its 
defects. 

I.iet the following vowels represent the numbers : 

ie345G789 10 

a&eiioouu it 
The numerical representation hy consonants will not be quite 
so easily remembered, but will cause little tiouble. 

123436789 10 

bed f g 1 m 11 p t 
The above consonants proceed in alphabetical order : except 
that b, j, q, are omitted ior the sake of euphony : k and s are 
omitted^ that they may produce no eoiifusiou witbc; and r is 
omitted, as the roughest lettei. 

By w'ay of experiment, suppose the dates of the following 
events, which occui red in close conjunction, he required: The 
death of Philip— the destruction of Thebes by illexairder — the 
battles of Granicus, Issus, and Arbela. We may form the fol- 
lowring spondaic : 

Philip slain — Thebes-rfp/, Gr^u-def, Iss-rfp(7, ArbeWeft. 
The similarity of the pronitnciation in these fictitious syllables 
has a peculiar tendency to facilitate the memoiial process. And 
if the chronological order be u( curately preserved, as in the Tine 
before us, the facility is greatly increased, m consequence of the 
alphabetical arrangement: 1, f, d, b. llowever, it is admitted 
that this similarity cannot occui iii dales of events very far dis- 
tant in time. 

The fictitious terminations should occupy the w'hole of the 
Ikst pliable, and that syllable only. 

In recommending, however, t^iis system, I cannot but express 
my concern that so^nuch time is spent on the date of minute 
evehts at*oiir Universities. Surely the division of History into 
ceitem grand epochs, well established in die memory, and the 



Chrttmkgjml ifmmmcs. HH, 

reference « hm impwtu^ iWW* ^ 

without the exact knowledffe of their particular year^ muat 
swer eveiy purpose of pcdite edawtiou^and must manifesdi 
coincide with the necessity which that education immses on iis 
to attend not merely to the histories of Greece and Kows^and 
those unfortunately are too generally supposed to end witlediw 
death of Alexander and of the Csssars — but to the exmnsifa 
range of the whole of ancient and modem history, 

Technical memory is of considerable utili^ in other respeeMi 
There are many circumstances^^whkhi oflfering in their itaMtd 
no spontaneous assistance to the memory, leave a very sli^i# 
impression, and are lost immediately. 

1 read that Apollonius Tyaneus bved in the reign of Domitiaa* 
A few weeks may erase this fact from my mind^ if I suffer it to 
be presented to it without some artificial assistance. If, how- 
ever, l«bear in mind the similarity of sound in Tyaneus and Do- 
miiiau, how difficult is it to foiget the fact? — Again : the aarft- 
among the Syracusiaiis was inflicted for the apace of five 
years. How easy is the association between the and 

ffsvrs. If the Romans polhcem presserunt, the gladiator’s life was 
spared; if they pollnem verier unty it was destroyed. jrbo>< 
presmie then of the hand preserved die life. I will admit that, 
if any passage^ especially from poetry, can be obtained, which 
mentions the fact, this is a better method : and, if we cannot ob- 
tain a verse made ready at our hands, it will be useful to turn 
versifiers on the occasion. Even parts of verses are efficacious : 
and those measures should be adopted, which are most easy of 
impressing themselves on the mind. For this reason the hexa- 
meters and the pentameters will be usefully employed. Our blank 
verse is not at all fitted for this purpose : we must Employ rhyme^ 
if we use our common metres. In cases which admit of it,, 
derivation should always be called to our aid. Attentiou 
to the nature of things will often facilitate our memorial opera-* 
tions. It is better to tell a boy that a spondee by its very 
name leads to a knowledge of it, than to tell Inm it is cofu^ 
posed of two long sjllables. The same dung may be aakl 
of an iamb, and of an anapest. And bow much easier would 
boys find it to remember ahe quantity of a tribrach, if they would 
have sense enough to attend to ks derivation^! Instead of tbis 
they simply read that a tribrach is composed of three short sylla^^ 
bles ; and in a little whde they are quite at a loss to remember 
whether die syllables are two, three, or fo»r« 1 have alreudjp 
spoken of committing versee loiueiDory. Hpiv apisrui^jff 
|a turn over the Gf^s, aodi hastily look at the qufidlSr 
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a woritii wtifaoateven reading the verse which is set down^ to see 
Mrbetber the quantity is wrongly marked by the error of the 
printer ! — so far are they frdpi steadily committing the line to 
memory* 

The technical associations will be found of peculiar use in 
scientific terms. What extreme difficulty does the memory feel 
in impressing on itself the meaning of the plants shfid the animals in 
the Georgies and in Theocritus. At the same time 1 confess 
that it sometimes is of little use and really worse than ttse- 
lessj to annoy ourselves with teo nice a recollection of such 
English terms as are equivalent to the Greek and the Latin, in 
these subjects : especially if we consider how little we know of 
their real nature, and how little satisfaction can be obtained as 
to an exact equivalence. 

Our associations should be made as simple and rapid as pos- 
sible. Ill this, care must be used, otherwise ue shall ba at as 
great a loss for recollection as if we had never made an associa- 
tion. And let me finally observe, that, though the invention of 
such aslociations may occupy some time, }et in the end we 
must meet with an ample reward: for, when they are once 
t».ide, they are not easily forgotten : and the very labor, which 
we spend in making them, serves to make our acquisition of the 
knowledge we derive from them, more certain and permanent. 

s. r. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

The three Correspondents, as X. affirms in your last No., 
p. S58, D. B. H. — J. W. — ^and M., having wiitteii much on 
the difficult passage in Livy iii. 5., but, like most writers of the 
present day, thrown little light on critical subjects/’ it is 
much to be regretted that your pages have no| oftener received 
A/s more luminom contributions. In the passage under ouriid<* 
tice, he breaks up the hatinity of Livy, and substitutes his own. 

The and Editions read — Interim in castris Furiiis 
Consul, cum primo quietus obsidionem passus esset, in incau- 
tum hostem decumaiia porta erupit ; et cum persequi possetv 
metu substitit, ne qua ex parte altera in castra vis ficiet. Furium 
Legatum (frater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursus, nec 
suos ille redeuntes, ^ersequendi^studio, neque hostium ab tergo 
iucursitm vidit ; ita, exciusus, multia stepe et frustra conatibus 
captis ut viam sibi ad castra faceret; acriter dimicans ceddit. 



IMerOf^ intelHgtHcut. |||| 

£t Coo^iili nuncio circumvent! fratiis^ conTersrus 
dum se temere magis quam satis caute in mediam dimication^ 
infert^ vulnere accepto segre ab ciAianstantibus ereptuS| et buo«^ 
rum animos turbavit^ et ferociores hostes fecit : qui^ ciede Lesati 
et Cotisulis vulnere accensi, nulla dcinde vi sustineri potum: 
cum compulsi jp castra Romani^ rursus obsidcrentor^ nbc ape 
nec vinbus pares: veiiissetque in peiiculum sumniaierumjaiT. 
Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoque t^xdrcilb 
subvenisset.” * 

For, et quum persequi— ad pugnam, dum — couii 
compulsi, mistated quum compulsi/’ read — at quum, &C.— 
reirersus ad pugnandum — quin compulsi. But for peregrinU 
copiis, mistated peregrinus copiis,** we are instructed to rea& 
** peregri nec opinus!** — The acm6 of critical presumption. 

As to pugnandum for pugnam dum, your correspondent, with 
his pretensions and qualifications, should have knovon and no- 
ticed, that it is the property of a preceding scholar, perhaps of 
Livy himself. X. theiefore, is very cautious in hia Nota 
Btiie, leqiiesting, that if any of his emendations be founa to be 
the propel t} of his predecessors, he may be added to the plagia- 
rists of the ptesent da>. ^ ^ 

1 do not see where his conjectural alterations can be adopted 
with any other effect than deformity to the historian. 

What application has nec opinus either to Quinctius, who, 
perhaps X. will allow, was aware of his own march; or to the 
Consul, who, on being lepulsed to his camp had made signal to 
this same Quinctius of the dilemma? — ergo, Quinctius Consuji 
inopinus baud potuit subvenire. 

To your adventurous innovator may be recommended the 
opinion of your learned correspondent Mr. Barker, who, in 
p. 346 of your last No. says, Explanation is at all times a 
wiser and safer plan of criticism than emendation.” In which 
sentence Mr. B. means ** attempts at emendation for emend- 
ation itself confimied and admitted^ cannot but be both wi$e 
and safe. 

Liverpool, Aug. 1828 « JtW>* 
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Literary Intelligence. 

• Tke Dolphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 41 and 42, coo- 
tiiining Catullus and Tibullup. — Pr. 21s. per No.— Large paper 
double. ^ 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. 18. — No. 19 will appear in 
B few Hays. 

Select British Divines, No. 19, containing FlaveFs Touch* 
stone of Sincerity, Pr. 2s. i5d. Continued monthly. 

Les Pastorales de Longus ; traduction d’Amyot^ en son vivant 
Ev^que d’Auxerre et Grand -AuirAnier de France : revue, corrig^e, 
compl^t^e, de nouveau refaite eii grande partie par P. L. Courier, 
vigneron, membre de la Legion d’Honneur, ci-devant canonnier k 
cheval, aujourd*liui en prison a Stc. Pelagie, Paris, 1821. (To 
this fifth edition is joined a very cuiious letter from M. Courier to 
M. Rcnouard, the booksellei, the original edition of which is of 
the greatest rarity.) 

Frid. Muntheri Episcopi Stlandue Epistola ad vir. ill. Sergiuni 
Oiivaroff de monumeutis aliquot vettribus scriptis et figuralis penes 
se exsSantibus. Hafiiisc, 1822. 4to. 

'EYNAniOS. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et Fragmenta 
Historlaruiu receiisuit notisque illustravit Jo. Fr. RoissonadB ; 
accedit Annotatio Dan. Wytteiibacliii. Amstel. 1822. 2. 8vo. 

Nova Acta Liileraria Societaiis Rheno-Trajectina : pars la. 
Traj. 1821. 8vo (Tins volume contains Lenting’s Observationes 
cn7tV^ in Euripidtm, and P. Peerlkamp’s Observationes Anacre- 
ontics.) 

H. Arentii Haniaker Diatribe philologico-critica aliquot moni- 
fnentoTum Pnnicorum nuper in Africa repertoruro interpretationem 
exhibens: accedunt in nummos aliquot Phoenicios iapidemque 
Carpentoractensem coiijecturee, nec non tabulie iuscriptiones et 
Alphabeta Puiiica continentes. Leidse. 1822. 4to. 

^ C. Jae* Chr. Reuvens Periculum Animadversionum Archseolo- 
gteariim ad Cippos Punicos Musei Aiitiqnarii Lugduno-BatavL 
Accedit tabula lithograpta. Lcidse. 1822. 4to. 

Wy ttenbachii Opuscnlsi^ varii argumenti Oratoria, Historica, 
Critica, nunc primum conjunctim edita. Leidae. 1821. 2. 8vo. 

^ Mjikoire sur les AntiquiUs Romaines de Strasbourg^ ou sur 
Taocien Argentoratum, par J. 6. Schweighauser fils, Profes- 
aeur, &c. 1822. 8vo. 

Notice sur les Recherches relatives aux Antiquitis du D^parte- 
ment du Bas-Rhin, par Schweighjeuseb fils. 1822. 12mo. 

Notice sur le 2^diaque de Denderah, par M. T. Saint Mar- 
tin, pmbre de Fhlstitut, &c. Paris, 1821. 

^Aristophafds Equites ex Receitsione Guil. Dindorfii. Lipsise, 
18S?1. 8vo. pp, 127. 
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SopkocUt TrachinicB: ad optimorum Librorum Fidemreceasuitet 
brevibus NotU instru&it Godofr* Hbrmann. Lipsiae. 1822. 

Uber d£% Sophoklea Aias. Eine kritisclie Untersucbung, nebst 
zwei Beilagenvon Friedrich Osann. Berlin. 1820. 8vo. pp. 154. 

De Morte Voluntaria Diss. Histovico-Philosophica. Jenac^auctore 
Car. Herrman. Schneidero, 1822. 4to. pp. 28, 

Commentatio de Notione Servitutia ap. Aristot. auctore Car. 
Guil. Goettlieg. Jen«, 1821. 4to. pp. 12. 

De Accentua jLege, quam Gr 2 Bci in pronuntiandis Nominativis 
Vocum Monos^llabarum tertise Declinationis secuti sunt, auctore 
Car. Guil. Goettling. Bonnae, 1821. 4to. pp. 8. 

De Arcadii Quibusdam Acaentuum Praeceptis, auctore Car. 
Guil. Goettling. Bonnac, 1820. 4to. pp. 12. 

Corn. Nepoa e Thucydide emendandus atque judicandus est, 
Diss. philol. auctore Car. Heinze Pbilosophiac Doct. Jense, 
1821. 8vo. pp. 45. 

Drama Ckriatianum, quod XPITFOS IIASXftN inscribitur, num 
Gregorio Maz. tribuendum sit, auctore H. C. Abr. Eichstadio. 
Jenae/l8l6. 4to. pp. 40. 

Dav. Ruhnkenii in Antiqvitatea Romanos Lectt^ Acad., editore 
H. C. Abr. Eichstadio. Jenaa, 1822. 4to. 

llistoire d*Hhodote suivie de la Vie d’Homere. Nouvelle tra- 
duction par A. F. Miot, Ancien Conseiller d'etat. Paris, 1822. 
3 volb. 8vo. ^ _ 

Memoirca de VAcademie Royale dea Inscriptions et Bellea-let^ 
trea, tomes 5 et 6, iii 4to. These two volumes contain ; Memoire 
sur I’Epithrace par M. Gail ; Memoire sur la signification du mot 
Upov, }icir le m^iiie ; sur Olympic, par le m^iue ; sur deux Inscriptions 
Komaiues, par M. Mongez ; sur une tuniquc Egyptieiiue, sur les si- 
gnauxdes Auciens, surla situation de Noviomagus Lexoviorum^ sur 
les graines de quclques vegetaux prises pour etalons dc poids par les 
Anciens, sur la Psychustasie, par le m^me ; sur le droit de pro- 
pri^t^ t^rritoriale en Egypte depuis la conquete des Musulmans 
jusqu’^ Texp^ditioii des Fran 9 ais, par M. Silv. de Sacy ; sur le defi 
d’Apelle et de Protogene [ap. Plin. IL JV. 35. 10.), par M. Qua- 
trem^re de Quincy ; sur une Inscription Grecque trouvcc k CaUmo 
en B6otie, par M. R. Rochette ; sur Ic territoire des Gabali et leur 
capitale Anderitum^ par M. Walckenser ; sur TOptique de Ptol6- 
m6e, par M. Caussin ; sur les syst^mes m^triques lin^aires des 
Anciens, par M. Gosselin ; sur la Population de TAttique, par M. 
Letronne; sur les magistrals appel^s 'lepopvqpovea^ IIpo- 

pyjipoves, et la composition de Tassembl^e Amphictyonique, par le 
m^me ; sur cette question, ** Les Auciens ont-ils ex^out6 uue me- 
sure de la Terre post^rieurement k TEcole d’Alexandrie,” par le 
m^me ; sur les relations politiques des Princes Chretiens, et parti* 
culi^rement des Rois de Fnidee avec les £mpereurs Mogols, par 
M. A. R^musat; sur une Correspoudance inedite de Tamerlan 
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avec Charles VI» par M. S. de Sacy ; sur les Medaiiles de Marinus 
et de Jotapianus, par M. T6cbon ; sur les Origines dea plus an- 
ciennes vitles d’Espagne, par M» Petit Radel ; sur les Improvisa- 
teurs Latins par M. R. Rochettc ; &c. drc. d:c« 

Thucydides Gr. et LaL exrecensione Imm. Bekkeri. Accedunt 
Scholia Grseca ct Dukeri Wassiique annotationes. 4 vols. Bvo. 
Oxonii, 1821. 

This IS not only an elegantly executed^ but an intrinsically valuable 
edition of Thucydides. Some Mss. have been collated^ and some read- 
ings inserted, for the first time ; and hence the text assumes, in conse- 
quence, the importance of an cditio princeps as to those passages. The 
preface of the Editor is short, pertinent, and unostentatious ; assigning 
reasons in the formation of his edition, which lew scholars can read 
without a desire to become possessed of the work. The Scholia are printed 
beneath the Greek text. The various readings and annotations &c. in 
double columns, arc placed below the scholia. An Index of things, and 
another of places and names close the third volume. The fourth volume 
contains the Latin version of Duker. An edition of Thucydides, in this 
form, and with these helps, has long been a desideratum in the classical 
world ; but such a copy of it as the present, upon lauge paper— of 
which only twelve were printed, and placed in private cabinets— must, 
I apprehend, become a desideratum with the curious collector, not likely 
to ue readily supplied. — Dibdin^s Mdcs Althorpiana^ vol. i. p. 135-C. 

r. (Vispi Sallustii Opera. 8vo. Brixisc, 1819. 

* edition, whicii is intended also as the first volume of a new Col- 
lection of Latin Classics, is founded as to the text on the Cominian 
one ; the notes, which arc wholly philological, are selected fpom De Brosses, 
(who meditated an edition of this author, but left it unfinished,) from Fir- 
micus Abidenus, whose notes the editor, Barthol. Nardini, describes as 
** magna pra? casteris astimatione digna,’' and from Cortius. The Editor 
has himself contributed a preface, a life of Sallust, and a compendium 
historiciim.'’ 

M. T. Ciceronis Ot^ationes Philippica in Antonium, textum 
ad Cod. Vat. aliorunique librorum opt. fidem castigavit, not. var. 
edit. Graeviante aliorumque iiiterpretum, integro G. Garatonii 
conimentario nondum edito, et suis aniinadv. iiistruxif, denique 
Manutii commentarium et indices adjecit Greg. G. Wernsdorf. Tom. 
I. 8vo. Lipsise, 1821. 

^ This volume, though it numbers 650 pages, comprises only two ora- 
tions, under the text of which are placed th^ notes of f^errarius, Faernus, 
Abramius, Graevius, Gruter, J. ]vi. lleusineer, and the very copious ones 
of Garatonius. These latter were intended for vols. 12 and 13 of the 
Naples edition of Cicero’s works begun in 1777, but being discontinued 
from loss of some of the Editor’s papers, and want of capital, they re- 
mained for the last 30 years in the writer’s desk, till the present Editor, 
at the suggestion of JPr. Aug. Wolfius^ applied for them to adorn Ids edi- 
tion. The learned writer is since dead, which is one among other reasons 
of their being given intire, and consequently increasing the bulk of the vo- 
lume. The editor has bqnn assisted indbttling the text by a Vatican Ms., a 
Jena one, and one^‘ ex MonasterioTeegernseensi.” The Vatican Ms. bad 
already beeli used by G. Faernus, M. A. Muretus (both of whose pre- 
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faces are given aa containing some observations on it,) F. Ursinus, and 
by 6. Garatonius, who calls it “ omnium prsatantissimuB.’' 

The Editor’s notes, as indeed those of all the annotators, excepting 
Abramius, are for the most part critical. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of 'Andent Pdihothra, Part IV,, 
containing a Tour from Bbaugulpoor , to Mandar, from thence to . 
Curruckpoor and a Circuit of the Hills, with an Account of the 
site of the ancieiit city of Jey Nuggar, and some remarks on the 
Jeyne worship : made during the months of December and January 
1818-19: with a map of the route, views, &c. By William 
Fbancklin, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Service of the Hon. ^st 
India Company. 4to. 15<. bdsi 

An inaugural Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the 
University of Glasgow, by D. K. Sandford, Esq. A. B. Oxon. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2s. 6d. 

EUmenis of Latin Prosody^ containing rules for Quantity in 
English, with a full account of Versification, also classical autho- 
rities for the rules of quantity, and the Latin rules of Alvarez and 
Ruddiman. By R. I. Bryce, A. M. Second edition, 12mo. Is. 

IN ^HE PRESS. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, Zaleucnig^ld^ 
other ancient Pythagoreans, preserved by Stobmns; and also. 
Ethical Fragments ofHierocles, the celebrated commentator on the 
Golden Pytbagoric verses, preserved by the same author. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor. 250 copies only 
will be printed. One Vol. 8vo. 6s. 

And by the same, a translation of the Metamorphosis, and Philo- 
sophical Works of Apuleius, in 1 vol. 8vo. 18«. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Home, M. A. has in the Press a third 
edition of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, in 4 vols octavo, corrected and illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts. It 
is expected to be ready in the course of November next. At the 
same time will be published with one new plate, a small Supple- 
ment to the second edition, (of wbidb a limited numb« only will 
be printed), so arranged as to be inserted in the respective volumea 
without injury to the binding. * 

M. Peerlkamp, the lAirned editor of Xenophon Epbesius, is 
ajqfiointed Professor in the University of Leyden ; he succeeds to 
the late M. Borger, who had succeeded to Wytteabaeh. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A friend to the Classical Journal has inquired, what languages 
are marked by the peculiarity of using no genders for inanimate ob- 
jects. We will thank any of our correspondents for information on 
this point. 

W’s Criticism on Livy in No. 52. 

W. on Corinthians has been received. 

The Notice of Gilly's Spirit of the Gospels in odr next. 

On Two Passages in the Georgies in the next No. 

Bonney's Life of Taylor in our next. 

In Demosthenem Comment, in 5'^. 

The other Oxford and Cambridge Prizes for 1822 in our next. 

Itinerary of Uassen is accepted. 

Msop and Babrias in the next. 

Professor Muller’s Criseos Mythologicsc Specimen in 52. 

^ We shall give as early an admission as possible to the Observa- 
Hones of Gesenius. 

R. T.’s Alcaics will aj)pear. 

Some of • The Author*:^ ’ Epigrams, &c. will be inserted. 

One of our contributors will observe, silently, that, anxious as 
we are to discuss the merits and demerits of a work by (air argu- 
ment and impartial criticism, we cannot imitate the princijiles of 
party Reviewers, whose aim is, not only to expose the errors, 
but to ruin the character and the properly, of a water. 


[advertisements.] 

EXERCISES 

FOR WRITING GREEK VERSE, 

By the Rev. E. SQUIRE, M. A. 

Master of Foisted School. Price fs. 

Also a Key to the above, containing the original passages, price 3s, 
N. B. This Work will be found very useful by Students at the Uni- 
versities who intend to write for prizes. 

Sold by J. Cutliell, Middle Row, Holborii ; and H. Guy, Chelms- 
ford. 

This day is Published, in 8v&, 10a. 6d, boards, a New Edition of 

THE GULISTAN, or ROSE GARDEN, 

By MUSLE-nUDDEEN SHAIK .SADY, of Sheeraz. 
Translated from the Original, by FRANCIS GLADWIN, Esq. 
London: Printed for Kingsbury, Pat bury, and Allen, Leadenhall 

Street, 

Of whom ma|f be bad, in bvo., price l6s. boards, 

Thi^ ABO^ve Work, in the oiiginal Persian, printed from the 
Calcutta edition published by Francis Gladwi:i, Esq. in 1806. 
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NOTICE OF 

The SPIRIT OF THE GOSPEL, or the Four 
Kcatjgelists Elucidated by Explanatory Observatims^ 
Hidorical R^erences^ and Miscellaneous Illustra’* 
tiom, by the Rev. W. S. Gilly, M. A. Loudon : 
Whittaker, JO^. 8vo. 

VERY undertaking, whose object is to explain those passages 
ill the Evangelical writings of the New Testament over which the 
hand of time, during the lapse of eighteen centuries, united with 
the remoteness of the scene, and the total difference of manners, 
opinions, and usages from their present state, has thrown a veil 
of obscurity, deserves the favorable, and even grateful, attention 
of the Christian world. 'Hiat the difficulties alluded to have been 
removed by the investigations of learned men, as far, perhaps, as 
human ingenuity will permit, and complete illustrations afforded 
of those obscure passages, forms no objection to the utility of 
the present work. It may be added, as a Valuable fact, that the 
discoveries and reports of modern travellers into the Holy Land, 
have amply confirmed the assertions of the sacred writers, as 
well as of the commentators and eapositors, with respect to 
local customs and national opinions. But it happens that all this 
information is dispersed in such a variety of directions, and lies 
mixed up in such large masses of biblical erudition, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind, who have neither time nor talent for such 
studies, and yet are desirous of satisfaction on points so inti- 
mately concerning their faith and happiness, are compelled to 
remain in ignorance or uncertainty. 

Before the leader can profit by the more useful of these cluaidatians, 
he must, as Mr. Gilly observes, wade through voluminous aud expen- 
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I^oticc of Gilly's 

sive productions, and pick his weary way through the endless mi~ 
liutia of verbal criticisms, cuiitrovcrsial questions, elaborate annotations, 
and curious disquibitions, most of which are written * in unknown 
tongues.’ 

—Too expensive, too learned, or too dry, are the objertions com- 
monly made to roniposilious explanatory of Scripture. There is one 
class of persons who cannot gain access to the folios which contain the 
treasures of biblical exposii ion— lliere is anotlier who, though they are not 
deeply versed in learned lore, and cannot iherefore follow the theologian 
through all his profound inquiry’s, would wish to understand the ten- 
dency of them, and to know to what they lead, being fond of sacred 
reading, and anxious to give an answer to the hope that is in them: and 
there is another who, from their prejudice or indiflcrence, require to be 
shown that the sliidy of the Gospel is far from bring so nniiiviiing, or so 
destiiule of literary charms as they have been led to imagine. Witli a 
view toacconimodalc tlic subject to each of these, the author has reduced 
his materials wiibin the compass of a single volume, has offered few ex- 
planations whicli the ])laiiiesl English reader may imt |»erfcctiy undci- 
siand; and has not, upon any occasion, inseried an illustratio^i in any 
language but our own. Where it was necessary to have recourse to an- 
cient or foreign autlioriiics, the substance is (ommunicaled through the 
medium of a translation, fic has likewise taken every op]K)rtuiiiiy of 
admitting such matter as may sometimes relievo the mind troiii the ct)ii- 
leniplation of graver topics, and fix it upon beaiiiios and graces 

.)5|ith which ihc lioly memoirb, as the Gospels have hern happily called, 
are frequently interspersed. An historical rcfeieiue, a talc or anecdote 
to the point, a custom or charucleristic of the age or countiy in which 
our Saviour lived, or an chgant turn which some ancient or modem 
poet may liavc uisen to tlie subject — these have not been rejected where 
they could be subjoined with consistency and ellcct; wlicrc they are not 
iurelative <jr iiTevoicnd. 

Ill pursuance of this plan, Mr. Gilly has selected from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew fifty- seven passages which in his opi- 
nion mcriied illiistiation ; from St. Mark's^ sixteen; from St. 
Luke’s, tliiily-foiir; and from St. John’s^ forty-six; and to each 
division prefixed a concise biogiuphy of the Evangelist himself, 
as far as it can be depended on. Fioni each of these divisions 
we shall make c.xtiacts, as specimens of the whole, beginning 
willi that much controverted subject, demoniacal possession. 

Matthew viii. 28. And wh^n ite was come to the other side, into the court- 
(jf the Get'gt senes, tlure met htm two possessed with devils, coming out s/* 
the tomirs, exceeding Jie ice, so that no man might pass by that way. 

In ancient times it mus an universal iioiion, not only amongst the 
Jews, but albO amongst the Greeks and R(.maii$, and the rest ul the hea- 
then world, that every disoider which took away the use of the under- 
standinCi or deprived a man of the right u^^e of his bodily organs, whs oc- 
casioned by the intluencc of some evil spirit. The term exjirotsive of this 
terrible influence, and which has been iraiiblated * possessed of a devil,’ is 
of Greek extraction ;^nd the same word, or form of words, with the same 
seR*^j attached to tlicm, as used in the Gospels is to be met with in se- 
veial profane wnter" hofh beloie ami after oin Saviour’s time. /Eschylus, 
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Sophocles, Euiipides, Herodotus, Liician and othrrb, speak of * demo- 
niacs;’ which proves that the disorder to which they alluded had been 
common at all periods; and was not more prevalent in Judea during 
ChribtN ministry, than in other countries, and at other times. If then 
the cnmpUiut which went under the name demoniacal had been long 
known previously to our Lord's abode upon earth ; and if it could be 
cured upon any occasion, which Jesus himself in^luudles had been the 
case, * If I by Deel/^ebiib cast out devils, by whom do \our children cast 
them out,’ then it could be produced only by a natural, and not a pre- 
ternatural cause. It may be shown that the persons wiioin the Evan- 
gelisls describe as demoniacs were ijisane, or epileptic, from Uie terms 
being used synonymously, and from the particular cases of those from 
whom Chri-sl was said ‘ to cast out devils.’ The fierceness, the strength, 
and incoherent behaviour of some, evidently imported madness. The 
convulsions, the distortions, and foaming at the mouth of others, e\hi- 
biled the dreadful effects of epilepsy. In the former cases, the wreiched 
sufferers might figuratively be said to labor under legion ot devils;’ in 
the latter, to he assailed by * an unclean spirit.’ 

When •Jesus astonished the Jews by his declaration, * Verily, verily I 
say unto you, if a man keep iny saying, he shall never sec death,* they 
concluded that he must he insane to utter such things; and to express 
themselves to that purpose, they exclaimed, * Now we know that thou 
ha^t a devil.* Upon ancMthcr occasion aho, they accused him of having 
lost Ills senses in similar term". ♦ Many of them **aid, lie hath a di vil, 
and is mad;’ hut others who felt satisfied lhat^ln•h wisdom as 
.showed could not come from a madman, replied, ‘ These are not the words 
of him that tiatii a devil.’— Mental derangement was for ages univer- 
sally un(lcr^tou(l in the term ^ clemoniacal possession.’ Even in tlic fifth 
century an eminent physician was blamed by Philostorgiiis lor asserting 
thatMnadness is not owing to the impulse of demons, but to a lediiudaticy 
of peccant huuiors.’ 

If It he asked why our Saviour and his apostles should countenance 
the opinion of nal possession, it may be answered that they only ad- 
hered to the acr iistomed modes of speaking on the subject. They called 
the malady by the name under which it was generally knOwn, and in 
fict no more coimtenaiiced this hypothesis ijian they did the many my- 
thological notions winch the Jews Vntertained of a future stale. Because 
(*hrist said that his disciples should ^eal and drink at his table in his 
kingdom,' did he mean to intimate that there would really be banquets in 
heaven, or did he only comply with the idioms and images then in use? 
The same argument will hold concerning demoniacal possession. 

Aik! on the same principle, Mr. Gfilly explains the expulsion 
of the demons from the body of the man into the herd o^wine. 

* The devils besought him,’ the man (who fancied himself possessed 
with a dtvil) personated the spirit by whom he thought himself afflicted, 
and spoke as if he liimself was the very demon. His conduct the 
natural result of the impression which he felt, and of a disordered imagi*^ 
nation: in the same manner as lunatics and hypochondriacs within our* 
own observation imagine themselves to be somg^ing which they are 
not, and act and speak consistently with the wild notion they have taken 
up. Our Saviour humored the sufferer, and replied as if he were addMOS- 
ing the evil spirit, by whom the man ima^inea himself to be possessed. 
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With regard to this explanation, we shall not scruple to ob- 
serve that it originated with our dissenting brethren, that there 
was a time when it would not' have been esteemed exactly orthor 
dox, and tiiat even now it does not meet the general assent of our 
church establishment. The subject is treated in a similar way in 
Hewlett’s Annotations. ' 

Matthew ix. 23. And when Jesus came into the ruler*s house, and saw 
the minstrels, and the people making a noise. 

The presence of ‘ ilic minstrels anil the people making a noise/ iijjon 
this occasion, was in conformity with a custom of having musical perfor- 
mances, and hired numrners at the house where any one lay dead. (Qu. 
Have we not the latter of these attendants, though mute f) It was for- 
merly prevalent in every nation, and it is still usual in the east to have 
noisy assemblages of persons to make lamentations over the departed, ard 
to record their meiitorious actions in song, before they arc committed to 
the earth. 

Of this custom Mr. G. presents several instances from the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, from Josephus, Homer and 
Virgil, and from the accounts of modern travellers in China, and 
at 'I Vipoli, adding in a note, that 

^In England it has never been customary to show such ostentatious 
hdnori- to the dead, or to have public wailings, and artificial mourners. 

We have taken the liberty to distinguish by the Italic charac- 
ter the concluding words of this observation, and to suggest 
whether in our own country, funeral rites and ceremonies are not 
as ostentatious as in those eastern climes. Pride, pomp, and 
the assumption of grief, are nut confined to vocal performances, 
and the infliction of personal suffering. A train of ficUtious or 
artifivial mourners, clad in sable attire, and dressed out for the 
occasion by the undertaker of the procession, all of them re- 
joicing in their hearts at this iuciative exercise of their profession, 
a pompous train of nodding plumes, and family and friendly 
mourning for many months afterwards, might be equally subject 
to the attack of rational animadversion. Does Mr. G. recol- 
lect the observations of Dr. Adam Clarke ol this subject ? By 
the Mosaic law, he says that 

God gave seven dai/s, in some cases thirty, to mourning. Man in his 
own eslimatidh ever wiser than the word of God, has added eleven 
whole months to the term : which nature herself pronounces to be ab- 
surd, because it is inca))able of supporting grief for such a time ; and 
thus, mourning is now, except in the first seven, or thirty days, a mere 
^o]emn ill-couducted Farce ; a grave mimicry^ a vain show that convicts 
itself of its own hypocrisy. Coinnipntary on the Bible, Genesis 1. 10. 

The article on iKe crucifixion, quoted from the same author, 
Ad^'m Clarke, is worthy of being repeated. 

The cross was made of two beams either crossing at the top like a 
T, or ill the middle like an X. There was also a piece of wood which 
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projected from the middle, on which tlie perm sate, as on a sort of sad* 
die, and by which the whole body was suppled. The cross on which 
our Lord suffered was of the former kind, being thus represented in all 
old monuments, coins, and crosses. This punishment was the roost dread- 
ful of all others, both for the shame and the nain of it ; and so scanda- 
lous, that it was inflicted, as the last mark of aetestation, upon the vilest 
of the people. It was the punishment of itohbers and miirtWrers, if they 
were slaves : but if they were free, it was thought too infamous a punish- 
ment for such, let^heir crimes be what they might 

The body of the criminal was fastened to the upright beam by nail- 
ing or tying the feet to ii, and on the transverse beam by nailing or some- 
times tying the hands to it. As the hands and feet are the grand instru- 
ments of motion, they are providtgl with a greater quantity of nerves ; 
and the nerves in those places are peculiarly sensible. Now as the nerves 
are the instruments of all sensation, wounds in the parts where they 
abound must be peculiarly painful, especially when inflicted with such 
rude instruments as large nails, forced through the places by the violence 
of a hammer, thus tearing asunder the nervous delicate tendons, 
and small bones of those parts. This punishment will appear dreadful 
enough, when it is considered that the person was permitted to hang (the 
whole weight of his body being borne up by his nailed hands, and the 
projecting piece which passed between the thighs) till he perished through 
agony and lack of food. Sonic, we are informed, have lived three whole 
days in this slate. It is true that in some cases there was a kind of 
mercy shown to the suflerers by breaking the bones of their legs and 
thighs to pieces with a large hammer, in order to put them the sooner 
out of pain I 

As this account was intended so minutely to detail the cir- 
cumstances of a crucifixion, it might have been added, that 
while the cross lay on the ground, the criminal was fastened to 
it, and that both were elevated together. 

On the following text from the gospel of St. Mark, Ch. ii. v. 4, 

And when they could not come nigh unto him for the presst they vneovered 
the roof where he was; and when they had broken it upf they let down the bed 
where the sick of the palsy lay, 

Mr. G. observes, that 

One commentator has explained it by saying that ^ they opened the 
trap-door which used to be on the top of the roofed houses in Judea.' 
This, however, must be an erroneous conjecture, because doubtless the 
space about the trao-door was quite as much crowded as the rest of the 
room wherein Jesus was ; and the difficvlty of getting near him would 
have been the same. 

This one commentator we believe is no less a pemon than 
the learned Zachary Pearce, formerly Bishop of Rochester, who, 
defending the reality of this miracle against the attacks of Wool* 
ston, adopts the suggestion here objected to ; and to which Mr. 
G. prefers the interpretation of Parkburst, who supposes thattfa^ 
people came from the terrace ^of a neigh| 2 >puring house to the 
flat roof of that in which Jesus was, and having ' for ced up as 
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much both of the tiles ^nd plaster, and of the boards on ^bich 
they were laid as was necessary for tlie purpose, let down the pa- 
ralytic’s mattress through the tiles or roof into the midst of the 
room before Jesus an operation w hich, besides its tediousness and 
difficulty, must, W'e think, have smothered all the company as- 
sembled in the room,' and filled it with the materials of the ir- 
ruption. r 

In his observations ‘on the cock-crowing, we wonder that so 
acute a writer as Mr. G. should have omitted to inform his 
readers that in fact, the cock did not crow at alL At the times 
when it was most usual for thalf animal to crow, notice of the 
hour was proclaimed by the sound of a trumpet, which in com- 
mon diction was called the cock-crowing. It is evident that 
these animals, even if kept for the purpose, might not crow at 
times sufficiently precise to note the hour for general informa- 
tion : but their usual periods, soon after midnight, and about 
three o’clock in the morning, having been observed, the thne was 
announced by this artificial expedient. 

From the Gospel of St. Luke we make the follow ing selec- 
tion. Cli. vii, 38 , 

And stood ut hit feet behind him, weeping, and began to wa&h his ftei with 
hir tenors. 

The relative position of Jesus and the woman, so as to enable the 
latter to pcrlorin the humble office of bathing the Messiah’s feet \iith a 
flood of tears, while she could be said ^ to stand behind him,’ can only be 
explained by a reference to the manner in which the ancients, and parti- 
cularly the orientals, touk their meals. They reclined on couches, lying 
on one side, supporting the upper part of the body on the left elbow, and 
helping themselves from the table with the right hand only. As our Sa- 
viour therefore lay on the couch with his face towards the table, tlie wo- 
man stood at the back of the couch, and washed his feet, which, by the 
necessary bending of the knees, were turned outwards and behind him. 

When there were many guests,<«t^he requisite number of couches, 
holding three persons each, were placed about the tabic, so as to leave 
one sioeopen for the seivants to airange the dishes. 

The position of' the three persons on the coiicii was as follows. The 
feet of the first were disposed behind the back of the second; and the 
head of the second w as oppositq to the breast of the first. Hence the ex- 
pressions, * leaning on his bosom,’ and * into,’ or ‘ in his bosom.’ The 
dignity or familiarity of the guests, one with another, was intimated 
by their ^aces on the couch. 

Mr. G. commences his observationjs on the Gospel of St. 
John by defending him, bis brother evangelists, and the apostles 
in general, from the usually admitted imputation of indigent po- 
verty, and these are at least so ingeniously maintained as to de- 
serve a copious cxtrikfi'. 

Thco'gu John and his family were Jishermen, yei it dues not appear 
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that their coLdition was mean or contemptible; and here will he no im* 
proper place to advance an opinion^ that the apostles were not so poor 
and so low in the scale of society as has generally h^en asserted* It is 
true that they were not men of exalted rank, of uffliience, nor gieat at- 
tainments ; neither were they the revet se of these. 

Of our Lord’s twelve apostle**, four were fishermen; viz. the brothers 
James and John, and the hrothers Peter and Andrew'. D'lt this occu- 
pation, so ignoble in our own times, was not considered so in an age and 
country, where ev^y man followed some employment, and was taught 
to gain a subsistence by some handicraft. The four persons (if wliom 
wc are speaking were in partnership, had more than one vessel, (Luke 
V. 7.) and had * hired bcrvants* to assist them in their labors; ( IVlaik i. 
20.) they must theiefore have been graders above the oi dinary level of 
such people as are commonly called fishermen. We a’so learn of two 
of them, Peter and Andrew, that they more than once entertained Jesus, 
and the rest of his disciples, at their house in Capernaum, (see IVdatt. viii. 
14. and i\. 1. Mark i. 29. and ii. 1. Luke v. 18.) and it is the received 
opinion that the holy hretliren usually frequented this house of iheir's. 
Moreover, an observation is put into the mouth of St. Peter which, added 
to the above-mentioned parth ulars, argues very strongly that his nrciini- 
stances were far from being indiffeiem. • Behold wc have forsaken all, 
and followed thee !’ What could this intimate but that he, and some of 
the others, had really made sacrifices of a worldly nature ? 

That ilie two brothers James and John were likewise in the enjoy- 
ment of competence, may he inferred from the well-known fact that John 
took the mother of Jesus to his own house, and there supported her at his 
own expense after the crucifixion of the Messiah. (John xix. 27.) • 

There is no doubt th<it Matthew’s situation in life approximated ra- 
ther to w’calth than to indigence. lie w*as a collector uf the customs be- 
fore he was called to the apostolic oificc; and just before he left * the 
receipt of customs* to follow Jesus, it is recorded that he made a great 
feast in his house, and there was a great compan> of publicans, and of 
others that sate down with them.* (Luke v. 20 ) There could be no po- 
verty here: and we have still farther evidence, tliat another of the dis- 
ciples, though his name is not mentioned, moved in a respectable walk 
of life ; for we read that he was an acquaintance of the high priest ; that 
he was admitted into the palace of the high priest when others were ex- 
cluded, and that he had sufficient ififiuence to gain admission for Peter 
also. (John xviii. 15, 16. J 

Thus we have grounds for contending that six out of the twelve were 
not men of that mean and abject condition which has been unneces5aril|r 
assigned to them : and we may he allowed to judge of the rest by these six. 
When Jesus wa*« JiJfiriieying through Samaria, we read that his disciples 
went into the city of Sychar to hvy food,* (John iv. 8.) which looks as if 
they were not in the habit of subsisting by eleemosynary contributions. 

When Jesus proposed to feed the five thousand, it was asktd by the 
disciples, * Shall we go and6tiv two hundred pennyworth of bread, and 
give them to cat?* (Mark vi.*37,and Luke ix. 13.) and when Mary poured 
the costly ointment upon Christ’s head, the disciples murmured, and said 
that it ought rather to have been sold, and the amcuiit given to the 
poor : upon which, our Saviour answered, ^ Ye have the poor with you el* 
ways, but me ye have not always.* (Matt. xxvib>l.) What^lo wc ga- 
ther from these two transactions but that the disciples, in.stead^fbeing 
absolutely destitute and poor themselves, had it sometimes in (lSe!r|POwer 
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to relieve the poor, and that their rank in society was not low, but me- 
diocre only ? 

In his remarks on the miraculous conversion of the water 
into wine, Mr. G. observes that 

It was not customary amon^ the ancients for the master of the house, 
or the provider of the banquet, to preside at the table : but this office was 
either appointed by lot, or it was unanimously deputed to one of the 
party, who was distinguished by his wit, or his con.ivial talent**. We 
find frequent mention of the ' Governor ol the fea^t/ in classic authors. 
We may turn to the book ot EccJesiasticiis, and gather from thence that 
the custom had long been observed by the Jews also. ‘If thou he inade 
the ruler of the feast, lift not thyself, up, but be among them as one of the 
rest. Take diligent care for them to sit down: and wlien tliou hast 
done with thine office, take thy place that thou inaycslbc merry with 
them, and receive a crown for tliy well-ordering of the feast.* Ch. xxxii. 
1 , 2 . 

This explanation will account for the governor of the feast 
knowing nothing of the quality of the wine until he had tasted it. 
It was the bridegroom, and not he^ who provided the feast. 

There is a latitude in the original word which our translators have 
rendered we/l drunk. It may be used in the sense of drinking: fo excess, or 
drinking to cheerfulness ; and this has raised ohjectioiis in the minds of 
some, wJio have' attempted to argue from it that our Saviour vas present 
at a meeting where conviviality was earned to intemperance. But the 
facts Hhcmselves prove the contrary, as everybody knows who is ac- 
quainted with the classic authors. " It was the express office of the ruler 
of the feast to keep order, as well as to furnish cimversation, and sub- 
jects of amusement : he was to see ^at there should be no excess, that 
every thing should be conducted with sobriety and decency. This 
was so perfectly understood, that Horace has a passage to this effect: 

‘ Whoever is appointed director of the feast, 1 shall still be tempted to 
drink intern perately in the fulness of my heart, and out of joy at your 
return.’ Odes, B. ii. O. v. 25, 28. Signifying that lie should transgress 
the customary rule of preserving moderation, while the ruler of the feast 
presided. When there was no ruler of the feast, then the guests might 
firink as immoderately as they pleased; and hence the expression, ‘ To 
drink, with the cup for a president.’ &ee Horace, Satires, ii. 123. 

Thus the very fact of tiieie being a ‘governor of the feast* implies 
that there was no intemperance at this marriage-feast. 

With one more extract from this Gospel relating to the Pool 
of Bethesda, ch. v. 4, we chall conclude our specimens of this 
ingenious and useful w'ork. 

Since this verse is wanting in some of the M*;s., and several orthodox 
commentators have endeavoured to explain away the miraculous qualities 
of the waters, it will not be considered too bol3, if a conjecture of tne same 
kind be here hazarded. It is not improbable that the sanative virtues of 
the pool of Bethesda were imaginary only ; and the Evangelist may be 
supposed to have spoken of them (as mention is made of demoniacs in 
other places) not in afeK'>tation of an ^established fact, but of a prevailing 
super stitw n. In support of this opinion the reader may be reminded 
that ht. John is the only Evangelist who details the matter ; and that the 
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Jewish historiansi who were always very ready to relate any thing mar- 
vellous of Jerusalem, are silent on the subject The ronunon people may 
have attributed some virtue to the waters of the pool, and tradition may 
have handed down the particulars of some extraordinary cure pertunned by 
the use of them : but all that we are bound to believe is this, that a mul- 
titude of miserable objects were lying by the side of the water, under the 
expectation of deriving some benefit from the implied sanctity of the 
place; and that Jesus, selecting one out of these, wrought a miracle upon 
him, as recorded ih the words ot the sacred writer. 

On the \ihoIe, this is a volume vihicli it would be diflScuIt for 
the best informed reader to open, without satisfaction or im- 
provement. It condenses in % small compass the observations 
of the most learned and ingenious expositors, and in a form and 
style which must render it acceptable to that numerous class of 
readers, who wish for information without trouble or research, 
on subjects which may have frequently excited their curiosity, 
and perplexed their understandings. And it is embellished by 
quotations without reserve, from authors ancient and modem, 
prosaic and poetical, sacred and profane, wherever the subject 
admits such reference ; and it is but mere justice to add, that 
the author has executed his task with a correctness of judgment 
of no ordinary description, and displayed unequivocal signs of 
extensive reading and happy lecollection. 


NOTICE OF 

IDYLLIA HEROIC A DECEM, Librum Pha- 
kuciorum Unum, partim jam primo part 'm iterum 
atque tertk edit Savagim Landob. Accedit Quas- 
tiuncula cur pdetce Latini recentiores rrunui kgantur. 
Eisis apud S. Nistrium MDcecxx. 

No. II. — [Contimied from No. 51.] 

Thr last lines of the poem faintly recol the matchless 
conclusion of tUh tale of Undine. 

Pan et Pitys” is a pleasing little eclogue, describing 
the loves of the sylvan deity (who appears to be .a favo- 
rite with oar author) and the nymph Pitys, who we sup- 
pose (though Mr. liaador has not informed ns) was after- 
wards metamorphosed into a pine-tree. Part of one of 
Pan’s amatory addresses may exemplify our poet’s talent 
for rural description. 

Turn placut, potcfamque loqui iraterainque silere, 

Vei resupinus humi patris uTtiina lumina Plicebi 
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A«pfcere,atque aniiuas haurire fragrantibus herbis, 

T)uni fonnis nebula* vi\]s p<i inane voldbant 
Ucira-ve capruleum verrebdut retia campum. 

'iu ndiicuni interea cor\uruin rauca notabas 
Agmind, quae noiisquc plagis ac tempore rerto 
A!.tiierib intervalla secant nictanribus alls : 

Quid placeat nuda ]ialiens oleaster aiena, 

Quid cytisi an lain ctlantia serta ravcrnrim 
i.t pellucidiilis Cl rails Idbi usca racemis, * 

Aut quuiidani hinniiltis mdchda genista gemeili!>; 

Qui vocc ailiorea fiumr l3iiipliaquc cacbinno 
Vel tremiilo tcrr»« super aquora suda vapore, 

Ni Pityb drre|»td iiiuiiuisstuerntre dixtra^ 
jNi cantii, barcret quum bstida nostra, levasstt, 

Kl can attaclii vixisbciit notniiiis una ? 

Next comes “ Corosus ot Callirhoe,” of which the argu- 
ment is as follow^. Coresus, a young man, and piiestof 
Bacchus at Calydon, becomes enamoured of Calliihoe, and, 
on her refusal, pines away with sorrow. The god,* indig- 
nant at the slight offered to his minister, sends a pesti- 
lence upon the Calydonians ; the oracle of Oodona is con- 
sulted, as usual in such cases, and the result is a com- 
mand to sacrifioe the offending maiden at Uie altar of Bac- 
chus, unless some one of the people will consent to be im- 
molated in lier stead. Her friends and relations, like those 
of Admetus iu a similar case, all stand aloof ; and Core- 
sus, who as officiating 'priest had led her to the altar, 
fulfils the requisition of the oracle by turning his saciifi- 
cial knife against his own breast. Such is the story, and 
it loses little of its interest in the bands of Mr. Landor ; 
the catastrophe, however, is abrupt, and (to modern feel- 
ings at least) disappointing. The best part is the address 
of Coiesus to Callirhoc on her refusal. 

The eighth idyl, " Catillus et Salia,” is more to our taste 
than any of the rest, except the last, of which hereafter. 
The stoiy is rather of a modem cast. Catillus, the brother 
of Coras, and joint founder of the city of Tibur, is in love 
with Salia, tlie daughter oT Anius, king of Volsinii, by whom 
his paqsion is returned ; but their union in forbidden by an 
oracle, the general import of which only is known to Ca- 
tillus, portending a calamitous result to the match. De- 
sirous of more particular information, Catillus repairs to 
the temple of the goddess Voltumna on Mount Ciminus, 
from whence the oracle had , been delivered ; the answer 
he receives to bis'ehquiries determines him to attempt an 
elopdttfeiU with bis mistress, which he accordingly executes. 
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Anius pursues the fugitives as far as the Tiburtine terri- 
tories, -where, finding the recovery of his daughter hopeless, 
he precipitates himself through despair into the Pareu- 
sius, which receives from him^the name of Anio. The 
name of the hero, in the original legend, is Cathetus; 
that of Catillus is here substituted, as more known, and 
better adapted«to poetry. The gloom and silence of the 
oracular forest, and its efiect on the feelings of Catillus, are 
poetically imagined. 

Malta oral Juvenis, tristeroque silentia voeem 
£ coelu, e lucis altis, ex ae/?e, sequuntur, 

Nec, si sint iilla', videt aere nare volucres 
Unde aiiquid referat quod pcctora lenius angat ; 

Plurima eiiitn circum ramis ingentibus aibor 
Undique purrecta est dextra, purrecta sinistra, 

Nec c^’cni clamore lacum liqiiere serenum 
Nec sensere sunum; procul infra in luce nitebant, 

•Mulceiitcs niveas versis cervicibus alas. 

The river voyage of Catillus and his bride^ on their flight 
to the Tiburtine country, are described con amove. The falls 
of the Anio, the scene of the catastrophe, are thus deline- 
ated, obviously from personal recollection; we were struck 
with the boldness of the expression in Italics. 

ill silvam se proripit, amne sonaiitem 

At non clamores non amnim turbixlus audit, 

Non sera ingeminata cavis productaque saxis, 

Nec rapitur furiis nec fletu solvitur, am ha; 

Constringunt frontem palmee . . quam fonti& acerbi 
Taiibus ille lucis mitescere nescius angor! 

Cun&titerat super, infixus,neque viderat antrum 
A quo, prsecipiti torrente, Paieusius uudas 
Torquet, et imhrifero respergit pulvere atlunif 
£t nemore cx omni protendere guttur in auras 
MilJe videntur aves, quamvis torrente voretur 
Bum cadit, infessse peritiiruin fiindcre carmen. 
iEternum toiiilni fugiant nimbiqiie tenebras 
Quas sua ncc sedes quas itec suus occupat ardor, 

Atqiti illas^uscum ai praebeat humida silva 
Contentae sobolcm pascunt alisque tuentur, 

Nec tonitru fugiunt nec friget amantibus imber. 

FJumina sub scopulis clausa eC metuentia vinci 
Extollunt iterum capita erumpuntque caverna, 

Sparsa ruunt, collects ruunt, caligine pallet' 

Mons, tenerapque tremum el inliairent arctius beihs. 

Flurima, qua* niillas spirabit conscia ciiras 
Vallibus aiit lucis, vibrata susurrat arundo, 

Virglneoque sinii vetiti langiiescere ilores ^ 

£t radii innumeri circumque supraque vigantur 
Aere, pensiUbusque exsurgunt vitibus arcus, 
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Centum piirpureos altcconstnixit Apollo 
Omnipoteiibque pater; Thanmantias incobl Iris, 
llasqiie vocat proprias ct nunquam deseret a^deb. 

The next, Veneris Pucri/’ is an account of a contest 
between two Cupidsi who, in imitation we sxippose of 
Apollo and Pan on another occasion, choose Silenus as 
the arbiter of their dillerences. We now come to the last and 
longest of these pieces, ^‘Ulysses in Argirippa, being about 
the length of one of the books of the ASneid, and in fact a 
miniature epic, though without much regularity of plan. With 
the exception of a prcliiuinary episode, which might with 
advantage be detached from the poem, it may be considered 
as a sequel to the tale of Ithaca, comprising the adventures 
of Ulysses subsequent to the action oi the Odyssey, and 
terminating with his death by Tclegonus. And here we 
cannot but admire the extraordinary boldness ot our 
author. Witli the recollection of the most interesting poem 
of antiquity full in his view, he has not scrupled to attempt 
a conliiiuatioii of a subject in which lie had been 
ceded by Homer.* He has seized the wand of the mighty 
magician, and attempted to evoke once more the shades of 
the heroic dead. Such an enterprise could be justifaed 
only by the most splendid success; and all we can say^ of 
the present aspirant is, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
The fact is, tliat the spell is broken — the secret is lost. 
The Sibylline leaves remain, and will remain, but the voice 
of the prophetess is heard no more. To use the words of 
an eloquent writer, when speaking of the Greek tragedy, 
“ the moulds, in which those beautiful creations were 
cast, are for ever broken.” It would transcend the 
powers of Homer himself, were he now living, to write 
another Odyssey. To say the truth, this detailed matter- 
of-fact narrative of what Homer has left untold, militates 
with our associations. We do not wish to see the obscu- 
rity in which he has involved tliis part oi Ibe subject,* ex- 
changed for the light of common day. Mr. Landor 
is not the first who has thus called the long-suftering hero 
of II odior fr(»m his place of rest,” to wander once more 
over land and sea. Not to mentiop the well-known pas- 

> The reader will of course understand, that when we speak of Ho- 
mer as a single person, we arc merely complying with a common mode 
of expression, <br theS.akc of convenience. 

* speech ofTircsias, Od.A. 118—136; alsoV. «64— 284. 
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sages in Dante and Tasso referring to this subject, there 
are, we believe^ several Portuguese poems in which Ulys- 
ses is celebrated as the founder of Lisbon ; an event which 
was likewise intended to form the subject^of an episode in 
Po])e’s heroic poem of Brutus.’ 

The poem opens at the time of Ulysses’ retnm. And 
here we have to arraign Mr. Landor of a gross breach of 
poetical privilege. Venus (as far as we can gather from 
the very obscure manner in which this part of tlie story is 
related) incited principally l>y a pique to Minerva, pro- 
cures from Jupiter, that the man whom Penelope meets 
first on the ensuing morning, shall be her accepted lover. 
Jupiter, however, had previously ordained that this happy 
individual should be no other than Ulysses himself, who 
was then newly arrived. This is, we must say, in bad 
taste. * We can allow a few liberties to a man like 
Mr. Landor ; but we cannot permit him thus to outrage 
our most cherished associations^ and to spoil our favorite 
characters by modem sophistications. It may be said, 
that the reputation of the heroine is saved by ascribing her 
passion to the irresistible influence of a malignant deity ; 
still the charm is dissolved She is no longer the veplfgm 
nqvEXoVeta of Homer — that lovely personification of ma- 
tronly dignity and coiyugal tenderness, which so enchants 
us in the Odyssey. We could as easily tolerate a new ver- 
sion of Sh^speare’s Imogen or Desdemona. It is al- 
most as bad as Racine’s conversion of Hippolytus into a 
modem inamorato. It is remarkable, indeed, that when 
later poets have undertaken to alter the incidents or charac- 
ters of Homer, the alteration has usually been for the worse. 
Such is th&case with Virgil and the Greek tragedians. It is 
but justice to add that Mr. Landor has made as much 
atonement as possible foi this error, in his subsequent 
representations *of Penelope. We ought here to mention, 
that by a very beautiful fiction, the father of the gods is 
represented as rewarding the exemplary constancy of Ulys- 
ses hy conferring upon Penelope the gift of r^ovated 


* We understand (and we are sure the reader will pardon our intro- 

duction of the circumstance here) that the peoplesf Ithaea, subsequently 
to their deliverance from the Turkish yoke, have instituted a festal in 
comdiemuTattou of their ancient hero. * ** 
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youth, a miracle of which Ulysses is described as uncon- 
scious, owing to his remembering her merely as she was at 
the time of his departure from Ithaca, and forgetting, in the 
illusions of love, the transforming effects of time and anx- 
iety on the outward appearance. 

The scene now shifts abruptly to Argirippa or Arpi, the 
scat of Diomede, whither Ulysses had retired in conse- 
quence of a prophecy, foreboding his destruction by his 
own son. To avoid this denunciation, which he naturally 
interi»reted of Tclemachus, Ulysses resolves upon perpetual 
self-banishment, lie is received with the greatest warmtli 
by his former companion in arms, and we have a long fire- 
side conversation between our old acquaintances, the one 
giving an account of his domestic misfortunes, his new co- 
lony, and his prospects, and the other of his manifold wan- 
derings and adv<'ntures. And here occurs a new Version 
of the story of Circe. Ulysses, on the night of bis first laud- 
ing on the shores of ASa, sees in a dream the form of his Pe- 
nelope, who addresses him as follows. Every reader of 
Ilomcr will recognise an imitation of the most pathetic 
passage of the Odyssey, the reply of Anticlea to her son. 
Forma raanct, diilciquc ut quondam voce loquelte. 

Jam prociil ab«<entcm, jam desine Here sepultam, 

O Laerliadc! nnlli datur inter Achivos 
Conjiigibiis carisolim optatisque redire 
incolumi natis; has uuprobus occupat ardor, 
llos agit extorres patno violentia legno. 

At me, mille procis ad fata extrema petitam, 

Oble^tor huperum, si fas inodo,numina divum, 

Nec leiigit iiovus ullus amor, nccfiincre inersit 
iiitempcsta dies, nec amarse tela Dianie; 

8ed tua perpetiio cura infandiqtie labores, 

Omnibus hen terris itcrati, alque omne per aequor^ 

Totquc mails luctata ^uper tua miiis imago 
Me desideno confcctam mihcuit iiinbris. 

Jamqne vale! his terns a^terno vere beatis ^ 

Nostri, nec nimium, menior, ut potiare relicto.” 

Proruo in aniplexus ; turbataque lumina fletu 

fitlil circuni inveniunt nisi cedrum atramque cupressum, 

Kt folds raris canam prope liius olivam, 

Kt lacrimis niadidani sopitq respiiis herbam. 

Verum aliquul, veluii capilis prasentia cari, 

Hestat, adhuc thalami vox per^onat ultima, flosque 
CriQis adhuc solitae dulcedinis halat odorem. 

This apparitioii4>is no other' than Circe herself, v^ho be- 
ing epr'^^ioured of XUysses, had employed this artifico for 
the purpose of gratify inix her wishes, and with success. 
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When, after the expiration of a year, Ulysses determines 
on returning to Ithaca, Circe, as a last resort, assumes the 
form of his gnardian goddess, and attempts to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Minerva, justly offended at this 
presumption, descends in person, and dissolves the en- 
chantment. l^e description reminds us of the similar 
passages in Tasso and Aiiosto. 

Non tulit iilterius Tritonia, dumqiie petebim 
(Qiiiim mhil abreptdiacnconjugc irslet anon) 

Laertx liccat solam lulcireibcneLtdn^ 

Pxtemplo ante oculos calo de&crndir apeito 
Atque ica gorgoneis terroribus aspera virgo» 

Tu poteras impiine aliam simiilare hgiiram 
Qiiamlibet e superis, inhonesiani casside frontem 
Aiit tegcre impurum sub Palladis d^gide pectus. 

Hoc antiqua Ihemis vetuit, genilorquo deoriim : 

Nuuc igitur, quoniam tibi tcedera nipta iatiscunt 
t^iieis crudasuperas rnortalia saciila vita, 

Parte lues pcenas ; licet omnia demere , nolo ; 

Nudos liriquo annos inupi aulamqiie seneclam/* 

Dixerat, ct liquula sublata evaniiil am a. 

(^U(P niodo visa iriilii e^t forma snperare Minervam 
r*t subito indecoris , vox indignata sonorcni 
Perdidit, ulqiie nihil miherandum aut molle maneret, 

Ntdum Here dvtiii ; quasbis penetralibus aer 
Fiiget, et antra silent malutinaeque volncres, 

£t vi\ egressae trans atria, rupibus altis 
Lccc htdercLque cadiint ct adubto palmite vites. 

Obstupeo visis equidein aversamqitf Minervam 
Mentc hcercntc voco, nam oblila aut nescia nosti'i 
Me neque diva seinel respexit luniine glauco 
Nec tuiii siistinui propioreni sistere divam. 

Multaanimo volvens dccedo liinine tnsti, 

Solus, mops, amens, dubuis quo flcctere cursum 
Ire tamen certus; celer ipso sanguinis asstu 
Ta sitibundus eriin , laticem libet ire perennein, 

Itur, at ante pedo fons aruit iste perennis 
£t limosa nigris contabuit unda lacunis. 

We have next an episode on the subject of Polypheme. 
The particulars of Ulysses" return arc related after Homer; 
the circumstance of Telemachus essaying to draw bis fa- 
ther’s bow, on the day of the contest, (Od. 0 , 101. sqq.) 
gives occasion to a fine and truly heroic incident ; 

Ista laoe quidem fatale baud abfore telum 
Rebar, at ahstmui nutum piadicta monere 
Ne minui hmcprmts evadat ^trenuus annif. 

He then recounts his motives for leaving his rcna<j-y. 
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and tlio artiilcc by which he concealed his dctcimination 
Irom Penelope. 

Tarn faulcm falsis iibi vidi credere verbis, 

Quod ctjpii, insolitiis pracordia perciilit arigor, 

Arrt plaque manii silui flc\ique, reprtssit 
Voce iiovos luctus citiusquc revertere jussit. 
llei mihi * culpa fuit riilpani cvitare volenti.^ 
liiam ego decepi qua me iiec inente fcfcllit, 

111 nil ego destnii qu<£tui sequercturad uiiibras ! 

Finding his Iricnd s depression of spirits to increase 
ddily« Diomede sends a message to Ithaca, unknown to 
Ulysses, to request the company of Fenelope, who ol 
course immediately complies with the summons. Her 
\oyage is thus described. 

— Jim veil lumesciint, 

Allidihjiic ratcin nutantem argutior iinda, 

Solicit tntque dcos vtiitornm carniii e nauta 
Pros} icil immensuin pdigiis vidcl anxia conjux , 

Krspicii . bcic catio subsidunt aquurc colleb, 

Mittii ibi exiguosa litore victuna fiimos; 

't uiii lacnina, cara dcinum tcliure relicta, 

Sive viri uptati spe pratrepidantr \ idcndi 
, Sivc urta: juvcnis miti pietatc, cadebant 

Mox aiumuin rcquies quaedain cunfusa &ilenti 
Occupat, inviisi splendescunt marmora cceli, 

Puppis plauhafreto prolabiUir, inque nunutas 
Perpctuis guttis lux aiirca depluit iindas ; 

Visa tamcn cupula post paucas taidior hoi as 
In ratis, liicique aliqutd candoris abesse. 

We must not omit her introduction to Diomede. 

lit'gius occursans venientibus instupet bospts, 

Utquc videt propior, liceatne obtendere dtxtrani 
Cm supra mortalc aliquid pralucet hoiiesta 
Fioute, gTctdusque regit hducia recta pudicos, 

Ila ret, et iiumotus figit vestigia terra , 

Credit adesse deam, clypeumque hastanique requint, 

Deque secutura trenut edere corijugc vocem. 

Ut tandem humanum produiit suspina pectus, 

Dulichio errorem nil dissimula^it amico, 

At tud, Penelope ! clamat, dum spiral Ulysses, 

7>dides dum sceptra geril, duin fasque nefasque 
*OLCcruit superum pater aut mortaiia curat, 

Non hastd est pietas caritura nec apgide virtus.** 

The poem concludeb with the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
in the death of Ulysses by the hand ot Telcgonus, his son 
by Circe. 

The transition vfrom Mr. Landor’s heioics to his ben- 
dccdbyllahics is like passing from a rough road to a 
smooth wcll-trimmcd bowling-gicen. In this species of 
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composition be succeeds incomparably better, or at least 
inoiv unilbrmly, than in the last ; his diction is more pure, 
his st^leinore easy and finished. . He is evidently a mas- 
ter in this metre ; nor do we know any one of modern limes 
wlio has approached nearer to the ancient models. Catullus, 
(o whom tins sijrcics of verse owes its perfection, was in- 
disputably the most Grecian of all the Latin poets ; and the 
life and elasticity, which he infused into iliis his favoi itc mea- 
sine, are more allied to the tone of Greek than of Latin poe- 
try. Its elei^ancc, its playfuf sarcasm, the fdicitics of ex- 
j)ression which belong; peculiarly to it, and almost constitute 
its essence, are here displayed in an extraordinary deijree. 
The “ ('ariniua"* are fifty-three in number. They are on 
all sulijcrts ; moral, panegyrical, descriptive, satirical, and 
amatoiy. A short preface is added, containing; among 
other things the following sweeping sentence on the mo- 
dern writers of hcudecasyllabics, 

Alioniin, uraterquAm Fieiii nostii, difficile cstiinum phaleiicuim per- 
logcie, ob mmids et UssuUs vciburuni dc ver‘»uuni rcpttuiopes, qiidS 
pro fdcctiis hiiK metro <on\uiieptibiis iisuipdiunt, I’ugcrem eflusos 
I'jto**, qu. -.1 pueioiimi ab agitnne liojinn. recursiis atque vebtdtiones : 
aiixilid noli vocaicm qUiC mini conic runt nibi t Irtpitum et pulverem it 
btcnliiatcm. 

Carm. l.is addressed Ad Apollinem Palatinum.’^ 

(^ui niiilcos liomine's deusque caniu, 

('entum nominibijs vocdtLib, uudi, 

J*dldlinc ! biipcjque deditdtff 
A tdii>to PdpiiitL iiepote divse 
Adsla fidgmina poilicii*', Apollo ! 

Komdin, SI licituin pc to, levise, 

Kc fd^, senpta inea irrigaus ut olim 
l*uro Pegdbei liquore foulis, 
tot depenibbc conqiierantur 
Vatum, qm ciipereiit iiovob penre 
Et pra'seiiiid posihabeiit adenitis ; 

Mii^a^qiie Ausonia: a suis rciicta* 

Ilia arl^is ruminalis, baud maligna 
Pared, Irondibus integns resurgat. 

The next, Ad Comum,” is a comparison of the ancient 
eminence of the city of Como, ** sedes veterum superba 
vatum,” with its present dcgradatlou. The conclusion is 
as follows : 

Quare pro merUi<«, tibi tuisque, 

Natis servitio, insoleniibubque 
Quando accesserit husf^eb eruditus * 
lies quern novcris improbatc mores, 

Di dent tempub in oinne, nc resurgat 
Ldudtis Caciliub inciens C'aiulli, 

VOL. XXVI. CL JL NO. LIL 
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At VOS sills lit rstis, rt propagfnt 
Qiiales vidimus et videiiius isii 
Reges quos celebratis, impcrique 
Exlerni rigor acrius rigescat ; 

Descendensque, vcl hac via vel ilia, 

Nostris vocihus execret viator 
rissa moenia dinitasque tiirres. 

Carm. 3. is addressed to Robert Southey, on the loss of 
his son. The four lines beginning “Si tanta abstulit,” 
strike us as particularly bcajitiful. 

lieu patnim optime, quanta pcrdidi-'ti 
Vita* conimoda, fdiovocato 
nine unde lioniini nefas redire ! 

At sfis qui vocat esse reddilurnrn 
I^etcrsis larryiiiis in omne seclnm. 

Si tanta abstulit aut'cretqiic paiicis, 

J’aucis, quod superat tibi, rcliquit . , 

Sublime ingeninni, prcibos anneos, 

Et domuni unanimam baud dolore <^olo. 

Eles natuin pater, atque fles acerbe : 
jMox tecum reputes, jiius tenerque 
Quanto deret acerbiiis parentem 
Et solatia qtue forent ademti ! 

Non ut parcius hunc minusve amanter 
'J'.uidcin respicias rogo aut probarcin, 

Sed suave allonuiiitn vcuusiaquc ora, 

Quo: natiira dabat, sinas peribse, 

Et quodiiinqiie dare a^solet juventa?, 
linpcrtita licet niinore cura. 

Tu, quodcunqtie crat iinico bis in annis, 

Ductruue bona sanctitudiiieniquc 
Moruni, qua melius probentiir esse 
Jam ducjb iitinam, petoqiie,S(ithei ! 

I'^aiuT pars ea magiia sunt patciiiu', 

IVreiinique perenniora fama. 

We confess ourselves unable, after repeated perusals, 
fully to understand the concluding lines. — Carm. 4 . will 
servo as a specimen of our author’s invectives. Jle has 
certainly read Catullus to some purpose. 'Of Messrs. Taun- 
ton, Jervis, FcIIowes, and the other objects of his indig- 
nation, we know nothing. 

Carman i capita hostium reporlant, 
l.ifu;iiani faucibus cxtrahiinl, siiisquc 
Tantum rogibus aulicisque amicis 
Has unquani sapidas dapes miniriitrant. 

Taunto, si tua lingua coniigissct 
linprikisi labium extfmuin tyranni 
A certaiiiinc vesperi vuracis, 

Proh divum atone boininum fidem boaret, 

Ecquid porrigitisr date exta vidpis 
Qu) lento interiit macer veneno, 
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Expostive liipi rcfixa crura 
Et muscisrediviia v€>riniliiisqiie, 

Gingivam vetulie seni&ve testes . . 

Auferte hanc olidam obsedro fennam. 

Ileus! si quib cams id quod auferalur, 

Si quis forte voraverit, catena 
Gives firmuis hunc tenete ferrea ; 

Idem diis sacer csto! abominanduni 
Monstriim deiii puteal tegat pereniie. 

The next is a tril)ute of enlogy to the climate of Italy. 
We all remember Lord Byron's lines on the sun of 
Greece — 

Not as in northern climes obscurely bright. 

But one unbounded blaze of living light! 

Mr, Landor has expressed the same with remarkable 
felicity in a single line : 

• Heic namqiie Ausonias benignus altor, 

Cujus effigtffn videmns unaftiy 
Pdilenlem nebula, inibribiisve fccdam, 

Spicudet lumiiie punure Titan. 

Carm. 8. is a very prclty address to a young lady, who 
had denied him her company at Chiistraas : 

lieu quam diihcile, opiinits Decembri 
rVstis, parte animae optima carcre! 

At quum jusserisobsequar neccsse est 
Toto quidnam aliud tenore vit® 

Ac pati aspera me soles jubcrc? 

Vita' quidnam aliud tenore toto 
Istis opposLii ac meros amorc'^? 

Hand imam, ipsa faUbens, querelam. 

Perge, atque uthbet adde, perfertrnus : 

Nam quum dcsieris jubeie quiclqiiam, 

Audibis, sed ent brevis, querelam, 

Tuque serior . . ah nimis ! dulebis. 

sonnet sans di'^faut,” says Boileau, ‘Waut soul un 
long pocme Carm. 13, Ad Cleracntinam,”if Mr. Landor 
had written nothing else, would entitle him to a distin- 
guished place among modern Latin poets. It is truly ex- 
quisiic. 

('lementina venusta, flos pudoris, 

Quae divas pietate vincis ipbas 
Diim roram celebrant suuni parentem, 

En unquain invenies calore (lignum 
Quo, si tangcre cor sinis, calesrab ! 

Si quern ohm similemaui putabis ^ 

Clementina, potesque . . nam sequacem 
Te modcstia sspius fefellit 
Quam superbia ceteras piiellas. 

Si, mortalibus omnibus priorem 
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Forma, pectore, sanctitate viia?, 

Tu mortalihiis omnibub pnorcm 
Tuo reddere non neges amore, « 

An quseso erga homines deosvc possit 
Jnstis ofTicits ut ante fungi ? 

Numquid sit reliqui quod ille tantiis 
Infra respici^it colatve supra ? 

Sjrpc te piiduit liii decoris, 

Turn vcio iiimii niniis pigcbil. 

Carm. 44. is addressed Sutheium, quum intercidc- 
rant [inlcrcidissent] epislolae.” We do not understand the 
allusion in the last line. 

Siithei, quis uhi me minus prohavit, 

Ut HUM aiTiplius aiit noviitn pocina 
Mittas, aiit quid ut ante literaniin ? 

Te, qinini desiciis me amarc, aniabo. 

Nam ncque est pater aiit mantus uilus 
Aulcivis melior, iieqiic est pocla 
(Si ternos tgo litens lenatis 
Dcmani) quoin tii)i compararc fas est. 

Te p'lmiim facile optimi fatentui, 

Kt viv se libi pe'isuni aiiteponunt , . 

Biisronis veiiia . . negal! silobo. 

Mr. Landor is always at home on Italian subjects; he 
\viite> con amoic, and his intiuiate knowledsje of the coun- 
try, the literature, and manners of the inhabitants, p^ives the 
charm of reality to his delineations. 

('arm. 52. is on the death of Bodoni, the celebrated printer 
of Parma. We extract it for the sake of the subject. 

Tuque niortiius cs, me ii sequeutum 
L'audos aiit ladvmab vulis, Budoni ! 

Klc^anubusew qui dedisti 
( admi tiliolis, luvisque nicnsa^ 

Digue accuiiibeK cum auieis Camcenis, 

Nosliub quando out ins datub iaborcs 
Ornatu, ut deciiir, virkie 1 uilo ^ . . 

Id ciirenl ahi . . viruni dokmub 
Subhitiim ex ocijiiN, probrnn, innoctntem, 

Kt desideno, baud mora, inuvemur. 

W’6 would willingly have quoted the concluding poem, a 
pauegj ric on Cardinal Gonsulvi, written in a very noble and 
manly style; but the quotations have alicady exceeded 
our bounds, and wc only hope that their intrinsic worth will 
be sonic excuse for their prolixity. And here we must 
stop for the piiSseiit : Mr. Landor’s Essay is so rich in cu- 
rious and interesting matter, that even a brief notice of it 
would be utterly iiicompatiblu with the limits of the present 
ui title. We have to apologise to Mr. Landor for the 
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inadequacy of this criticism, owing to causes over which 
\vc have little control. If we have erred, il is on the side 
of praise. Mr. Laiidor’s oxcelleiiccs and detects are indeed 
both so great, and so closely interwoven with each other, 
that it was difficult to strike the balance bctwocu them, or 
to give due weight to the one without seeming to under- 
rate' the other.* The walk of composition which he has 
chosen is one in which few are interested, and even in this 
department his inciits are rather recondite than palpable, 
and .such as arc not likely to be fully appreciated by the 
le.ss discriminating even of Idhrned readeis; he must there- 
fon' be contented with the calm and deliberate approbation 
of a select few ; and in this, we are disposed to believe, he 
will not be disap])ointed. 

We add a notice of certain errors in language, metre, &c. 
into which the author has fallen; together with other re- 
marks tvhich occurred to us in the course of perusal. 

‘ Pudoiis ara,’ p. (i, ‘ niussaiet’ for ‘ inussare solebat.’ p. 7, 
* chorea’ for ‘choreas.’ p. 8, ‘indixit’ for indixerit.’ p. 10, 1. 14, 
* Mater,’ ait Helena. ‘Crudclior,’ &.c. 

We .should prefer IJe/eiie. In p. 12, the first syllable of 
is made short, and .so in other passages. ‘Spon- 
salia Polyxenae,’ p. 1(>, Arg. ‘ pra*dicat, for * prapdicit.’ 
p. 21, ‘ Sigaiia,’ and ‘ Cythcron.’ The latter reminds us of 
a line in Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite, in which topogra- 
phy and piosody arc curiously confounded. Palamon is 
invoking Venus: p. 2;3, ‘ acceisitc Phthiie.’ 

Thou gladder of the Mount of Cytheron 

‘ Dryope,’ p. 24, Arg. ‘ in sinum locaret,’ for ‘ in sinu.’ 
Same page, ‘ velit’ for ‘ vnlt.’ ib. 1. 8, 10, 13, and on va- 
rious other occasions, a single .substantive is joined with 
two adjectives, in cuch a manner as to produce a dis- 
agfteeable efiect : e. g. 

In salice« cano pubentes flore novellas 

‘Corythus,’ p. 32, ‘Ad portam palare senem videt.’ 
We believe pa/ari only is used, and always of more than one. 
P. 34, the passages quoted in the tlote as from II. Z. and 
fi. are both in Z. sc. 1. 242, and 313. P. 37, ‘ Eetionaeas. ’ ib. 
‘ dudierim,’ apparently for ‘ audiissem.’ ib. ‘ ab mensa’ for 
‘ a mensa.’ P. 45, * tramiteque’ we think is not sufficiently 
elegant. ‘ Pan et Pitys,' p. 61, the firslr syllable in * fra- 
grantibus,’ we believe, is invariably long. p. 52, (and simi- 
larly p. 55, 1. 7—0) 
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Notice of Lantlor's 

Ut propcrala tuis aliquaiido iiiccndia re^iis 
Irrucrinl, f )rmcrciti(jue IVro jiemora alta t’ragore. 

‘Core.suset Callirhoe/ p. 51, ' pudor irruit igncus orij 
P. 55, 

diini lumina lassa qniolcm 

Quarehant^ vigili duin mens arrecta (Jolori 
Plaudcrc sentircf revucata conjugc manes. 

57, ‘ vero* lor ^ (amen.* We know not wlicthcr tliis pas- 
sage was suggested by the xxviiitli chapter of Job : ‘ Surely 
there is a vein for llie silver,’ Ikc. 

— — largi sua prmmia reges 
Obtendani, pelago sinl explorala profundo, 

Sint terris ellossa, %iros quiecunque minores 
Jiisignire solent, reliquo miracula vulgo ; 

J)ii vero Jngeniuin soli Jonnamque dederc 
Uc cado, nulloquc intercipiente ininistro. 

P. 50, 8, ‘ conscia rcriiiii,’ conscious of Avhat was pass- 
ing. — ‘ Catillus et Salia,’ p. 61, 

horret cqiius 

. Interdum obscuiis visis geinituquc ferarum, 
Interdum an/ lapsu de subere corlicis atii, 
t Tisporum ot crebro fulionim in frama rotatu. 

P, (53, ^ turn’ is used in a sense which b(*longs to ^ time’ 
exclusively. ‘ Ponurria,’ j). (53, and ‘ sac'cllum,’ (54, seem 
to us below (he dignity of (he heroic stylo, lb. 

(jiium — t(‘nuis cccli tractus vix luce ruberet 
Sub nebula, necdiim vaiios titsliaoifori agro^. 

This reminds us of a inagnificent simile in Count Julian ; 
As uftenUmes an eagle, when the sun 
’riirows on the varying eaith his (^arly ray, 

{Stands solitary, stands immoveable 

l^pon .some mountain height, and rolls his eyes. 

Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 

In the cold light, above the dews of morn. 

P. 68, ‘ 

Fatur, et ingenteSi trans flumina conjicit hastam. 

We believe there is no instance of fatur being used in this 
absolute manner, immediately following a speech. Ib. 

Prollan.^elatis curvas ccrvicibus iindas. 

We think the arrangement of this, as of many other lines, 
niigjit be altered with advantage. P. 71, ^exigerenf for 
/ exigerc volunt* or ^ vcllent.’ This is a favorite usage with 
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Mr. Landor ; we doubt whether it is justifiable in many of 
the places where he has employed it. P. 72, ‘ potimur.’ We 
quote a line in the same page, and another in p. 73, as in- 
stances of the occasional ruggeduess of Mr. Landor’s verses. 
Dextracfue ascenditbene noto tramite sylvam. 

£n pater ! in saxum obtutu indurescere primo — 

P. 70, ‘ omiseVis.’ — ‘Veneris Pueri,’ p. 77, 


-vocari 

Idalinm jubet atque senem dccemerc litem. 

We should prefer ‘lites,’ to usroid the collision of the three 
independent accusatives, all ending in the same manner. 
P. 7B, ‘ repulisset.’ — ‘ Ulysses in Argirippa,’ p. bO, ‘ Polym- 
nestorc’ for * Polymestoie perhaps a slip of the pen. 
P.91, ‘nollet’for ‘iioliiissct.’ib. ‘ Lnestrigoiias’ for ‘ Lmstry- 
gonas.’ P. 92, ‘ tunicam virenteni,’ for ‘ viridem ;* is this 
correct.? or was ‘ forest-gieeii’ the costume of the Dryads? 
ib. ‘redire conjugibus’ for ‘ redire ad conjuges.’ P. 94, 

Qum mala non mihi sum visus meruissc ? quibusqne 
Suppliciis, quotquot Khadamauthus et iEacus urgent 
Sub Plutone, parem me non fore rebar avorum ? 
i. e. ‘ quibus avorum, quotquot, Ac. parem me non fore rebar 
suppliciis ?’ a harsh construction, not to mention the jux- 
taposition of ‘ quibusque’ and ‘ suppliciis.’ P. 95, 

Et lacrymsD (fassis ignoscc) per ora profusae. 

We doubt whether an ancient hero would have thought 
it necessary to apologise for shedding teais. P. 96, * seu— 
^e,’ for ‘ seu — sive 

Sen Polyphemus aquas vigilaret propter amoenas 

Erraret-ve 

The passage of Virgil which Mr. Landor quotes in vindi- 
cation of this usage. 

Heu crudo fidit pngnam committere caestu, 

Aut jacttlo incidit melior Icvibusque sagittis, 
is not parallel, lb. ‘audiret’ for ‘audire solebat,’ a 
frequent usage with Mr. Landor, originating in a j>articu- 
lar use of the English * would.’ P. 97, Can the epithet ater 
be applied to antrum'? Ib. ‘ Ut acciperet’ for ‘ ut accepit.' 
We have to complain, in general, of an extreme latitude in 
the use of this tense, and others nearly related to it. P. 98, 
‘ vertere’ for ‘ avertere.’ Ib. note 2, * faciq^’ for ‘ facit.’ In the 
next following note, speaking of the story of Polyphemus, 
which he is relating, theauthOT observes, ‘ Dehoc event|f ad^ 
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hucloqmintur Siculiet Neapolitaui,inntato noniino/ P.10*3, 
' si cupias’ for * si ciipis/ Il>. ‘ lodeani,’ pf'.rhnps by an o\ 
sightfor * redibo.’ P. 115, ' Quo voiilo* — woidd not a Ko- 
man writer have preferred / adveiito,’ ‘ v(miIo illue/ or s< n>e 
similar expression, instead of ilic sirn^de * veuto* ? 

Carm. 2. ' Cybeles/ Is this admissible ? — It, 

Hex ministruni 

Mandat protiniis ad cubantis aedes, 
for mitt it, — 12, 

Quanta pernicies loqu/^cis umbra% 

Quanta, in a'(|uora peiisilis vireti, 

Quanta vitihu^ jIf(ic(V(jne o/zW, etc. 
a confusion of cases. — !({, * Pecordatio era! severa, Ihe re- 
collection was painful. — 18, ^ ciiriusus' for ^curious.’ — 20, 
(speaking of bookworms), 

qni tre|)idant suis reforre 

Quail cjuisqiie maim librnin exaravlt, 

IVon quid scripserif ant grave aut lacetum. 

28, ^ Quinn vencrat inilii in mentem/ for * venisset/ lb. 
‘ma'iiioniin.^ — 

Viva* (iixori so.), in funerc, postquc funus ipsum, 
Verus, ah satis et super! fuisti. 

Is not ^ verus’ for ‘ tidus’an Anglicism ? 

The niartjr of his crimes, but true to thee. (Campbell.) 
— yj, ‘ gradiri’ for " gradi.’— 48, 

Cur — me nee inittere nec si/tis Icvare, 

Viw—jabcas, etc. 

The diphthong a' is likewise frequently substituted for 
; as in ama nu^y tiagaiha, ike. 


ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. 

Obs KRViNG in No. 48. the Remarks of R. on two passages 
in Virgil’s (Jeorgics, and not coinciding exactly with the opinions 
of the writer in the first of his criticisms, 1 now send you my 
observations on the 'subject. , 

His first observation is, that the verses from G. ii. 38, 
Tuque ades, 8cc. to the end of the passage, should be inserted 
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between v. 7. aiui v. 8. I suppose he mean*' rather betwci n v. 
8. and v. {), for the former period is concluded at v. 8. 

Jle says, the poet lirst liieulions generally his subject, then 
addresses I3accluis the founder of*it ; then proceeds to the di- 
dactic ; and tiien on a sudden introduces a second address, &c. 

lint it will be ascertained on examination, that Virgil is quite 
methodical in his work, and that the lines in their pvesent dispo- 
sition will be found to be placed in the most natural order. 

The poet first proposes his general subject in his exordium : 
then follows the invocation, where he solicits Bacchus to be 
present and favorable to his uncTertakiiig ; he then, in exalted epic 
measure, (not didactic) proceeds to state the general scheme of 
his subject under the auspices of the god : and at v. .*59, he 
addresses himself to his patron Maecenas, still in epic measure, 
to assist him in his design ; he then in an orderly manner pro- 
ceeds to detail in didaclic jjoctry the particular subject which 
he had* before mentioned gencralhf in w hat may be called his 
prospectus, 'Fhus for instance his first general epic precept be- 
gins at Principio Aponte sna, &c. — to this corresponds bis first 
didactic particular precept, Sponte sua qurc, v. 47. Another 
general piccept is, i^/zs surguul descmiue; to this corresponds 
serninihusjac^is ; a third genet al preci pt is, pullulat ah rad ice : 
the corresponding part icnln roue is, Qure slirpihus eiil ah itnis; 
a fourth general is Sauf alii quos asus ; and this is particular It/ 
exemplified by what relates to piopagation by giafls, layers, ino- 
culation, &c. 

The general distribution of the subject therefore follow's the 
invocation to a deity ; llie particular one the address to a patron- 
ising friend. 

The other notice of transposition is ingenious, and perhaps 
w^ould suit as well the new position in which it is placed, hud 
not Virgil thought otherwise. 

Different passages often strike persons in different lights ; but 
the genuine effort of criticism should be applied to find out the • 
author’s meanin|, which must always be considered as a praise- 
worthy attempt. S. 


In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii JoATHniH Sea- 
CER, Bichior JVallictx in Com. Monwmihice Rcctoris. 

Olynth. i. p. 14. I. 4f). ed. Reibk. x«l jttev jSoijdtMe; 
raura yivaxrxo). ire§) Si ^priinacTaiv wegov, emv, » AiSgs} ’AS^m, 
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^p^fiuToc fiTTiv, oVct ouCsv) Tcov aWm otvipui^Jranv (rTpuTKiDTi>ti» 
rotuTU Se vi^ei$ ovToog wg /SouAsaflf Aa|u.j3av£Te. el fih ouv tolutol rolg 
(rTpccTeuo/Mei/otc a7ro^(i(reTS, oioevog vf^'iv TTgocS?! Tropov, el Se f/,r}, 
TTgoo'Sel, p^aXAOv o* otyruvrog hds7 toO Tropov, tI ouv, ai Ti$ eiwoi, (TU 
ygafsig tolvt slvoii <rTpuTiaoriKa ; jw,a dl\ oox. eyctiys. eyao fi^sv yup 
^yovixon (TTguTiMTug KrTv KotTacrxzUsLGdYfmi, xot) TauT* elvai (TTgaTiw- 
Tixa, xai jit/av cuvrct^iv shai rijv otur^v, tou ts XajXjSaveiv xai T&u 
TTOieiv Tflt SeovToc' vfcelg ll outco TToog aveu TTpstyiiuToov tolvtoi Xa/Jij3a- 
VSTS eigrotg eoprag, 

^p^jxctTot ibla, (le (juibiis sic cautc agit orator, suot ra isoopixu, 
h. c. omnia rcipubliciu vccligafia. Athenieiises eniiii, initio 
sumto a duobus obolis, viiitiin oliin spectacnlorum causa cio- 
gatis, vcctigalia omnia, a publicis usibus aveisa, inter se divide- 
bant ; cum inoitis peuna san\isscnt, ne qitis ad popiiluiii ferret, 
ut luce, moie pri.stino restituto, in neccs!>uria ad belluni insuine- 
rentur. 

Inter se repiignare videnlur — /xa il\ cvx sycioys (ypa^co 
ToiuT elvat (TTpaTiMTixot)** et lycJ fxsv yap ijyoOjLtat b‘s7v raOr elvai 
(TTpaTicoTixa/’ Iteiskii inlerprelalio, si ila sriipsisset Demos- 
thenes, eyco p.h ycip <PIIMI tuvt slvoci G’rpaTiooTixu/* verbis ejus 
convenirct : cmn “ JITOTMAI JFAN raor elvon (TTpaTiwxixa’^ non 
satis ^'ongrnit. !Mcbus iorsilan legatur, eyco fxh yap ^yoD/xai 
CTpuTiWTOLg ls7v xaTaaxsvocdSrjvui, xa) Mil tuvt elvai gt^utioouxu* 
xu\ [JlIuV (TUVTaJlV X. T. A. 

Won diseite, apcrlc, (/brnw/Z/cr, ut nunc loquimur) censeo, 
inquic Deinostlieues, ut lisec iianc a-rpuTicoTixi, Quod censeo, 
est, non tarn debere hive iieri nTpuTiuTixu, quam eos, qui h®c 
uccipiant, fieri debere G'Tpuniixag. ita et accipiunt, ut nunc acci- 
piunt, ct simul ofliciis inilitaribus fungantur. Legi quoque pos- 
set, eodem fcie seii^u, (rTgariooTaj Ssiv xaTao-xeuao-fl^vai, 0/i* raur’ 
elvai (TTpuTrjDTixu. 

Oh nth. i. p. 1 j. 1. 11. OUTS yap, wg Soxsi, xai ^^O'sis Tig av, 
(TXOTKV uxgi^Mg, evTaeTTMg, ouS’ ooc av xuWutt, uutm tu wagovT 
• s^si' lieisk. quod miror.) out’ av Ifjjvsyxs tov ^roXspt-ov ttotc 
TOUTOV exfivog, si woAepteiv ipy;flyj Ssi^crsiv auTov, aAX’,' oog liriciov, uttuvtu 
TOTS ^Ktti^s tu Trpuyfji^uTu uvuipff(rs<riui, xutu Sis\l/EV(rTai, tovto 
vpuTov au^ov TupuTTsi %upu yvcopiijv yeyovof, xai woXX^v uDvi^luv uutcS 
TTUpe^ei. Di^tmgucMidum videtur : — EiTroXEjxsiv epYjStj Se^crsiv uutov, 

«XX’ cig, ETTiCOV, UTTUVTU TOTS ^XtTI^S Ta TTpUyi^UTU UVUigVjTSGdui, XUTU 

SieJ/fuo-Tai, TouTo irpmov auTov TupuTTsi, irupu yvcifjiriv yeyovor, 
xai TT. a. a. t. 

Olynllu iii. p, CSy^l. 7. Tovg piev yap \6yovg Trsp) tou riftcog^- 
c'utSui ^iKittttqv oga) yivo/tsvou^. ra 8e irpuy^^uTu elg touto ifpo^xovru 
^re^OTTcog weicrwftsSa avToi irpoTsgov xuxwg, trxe^^uo’iui Uov, 
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!MeIiiis mini videtur legere lelv qnani subaudiie slvoii. 

Olynlli. iii. p. SO. 1. ]. e^rj^lcratrds TSTTotpaKOVTct Tpifjosig xa$sA.- 

XfflV, Ksc) TOV$ TTEVre XSii TiTTOtqXKOVTU ETWV UVTobg SfljSalmUf 

xcc) TaAfltVTa e^fjxoi/rac eicnpspsiv. fJiSTix toluta SisAAovtoj toD 

mOLVTQV rOUTOVf kKATQfJi^XiXV, fASTUySlTVlOOV, fioYldpOfJilMr TO'JTOU TOU 

fjirjvog /Jtoyjf, /xsra Tot ^uo’rfjpiUy 8exa vauj a7r5(rTcl\uTS sp^ovTA Xagl- 
^YipLOV KEVotg, xal TTEvre raXavra ipyvplov, 

xsvag.] 1. e. TToXiTixijj fiuva/jisa;^ XEvug, Nam elves Atlienieiises, 
qiiiiin Philippuui \el <t^groiuni^ vel nioitiiuin aiidissent, penculo 
jam sc defiiiictos lati, et piopterea ronscendeie ipM nolentes^ 
naves Chaiidenio militibiis alibi compiendas tiadideriint. 

Olyiilli. iii. p. 33. I. 28. aXA*, oTju-oti^ jweyot toi^ TOiOVToig wTrag- 

Xoyoig rj nAp IxkdTOu 

Toif ToiouTotf Koyotg] Jnteirogationibns scilicet an non, roig 
isooptxolg iiilactis, ptcuiiia bello roiilici posset. 

Philipp. 1. p. 40. 1. 10. vpcoTQV jLt£v ouv ovx dtSujW-ijTeov, w avSpsg 
*A9f)i/a7oi, Toig 'jragovci TTpayjUracriv, oub’ ei ttocvu ^uvXwg Soxs». 

6 yap ETTi ^elpiCTTOv uvt^v ex toO 7rap:Xrj\vdoTog p^povou, to'jto vpog 
TOL /jtlXXovTot ^sXticttov VTTap^Ei. tI oZv ItTxJ toOto ; OTI ouSgv, (5 
avSggf *A6yivaloi, twv diovToov 'voiovvtcou ufiujy, xaxcoc tA irpaypiurct 
I;r«/7 0 jys, si Travfl' ot ^rgoo-y/Xg TgotTTOVTWV ouTtog elp^sv, oi58’ av 
IAtic oeyra |6cAt/w ysvsVSai. • 

heqiiitiir ratio omnium maxima ad faciendam spem ; iiempe 
CK eiroiibus tempons pru4erili, et viaium adhuc tentatarum. 
Ojftima etiini esl ea repreheusio, qitam dc htaiu civili hand pru^ 
denter adminislralo (jtjfispiam his verbis cornp/eius esi : — Quod 
ad prseterilum pessmiiim est, id ad futnra optimum videri debet. 
Si eniin vos omnia, quae ad ofiicium vesiium spectant, praestitis- 
setis, neque tanien res vestrae in nieliore loco essent, ne spes 
quidein ulla reiiqua foict, eas in melius provehi posse. Sed cum 
reruin vestraium status, non a vi ipsa rerura, sed ab eiToribus 
vcstiis male se liabeat; speranduni est, illis erroribus missis aut 
correctis, inagnam reiuni in melius mutationem fieri posse.” 
Bacon. Nov. Organ, lib. i. Apii. 94. 

Arguni. Orat. ae Pace. p. 56. I. 15. xarfiyogMU yap 6 ^^reop 
Aicr^ivotjy Xfti touto /xera rwv aAAcov auTOu 8t0t/3«AAEi, ori (rut/sjSoJAeug 
^{Kiiritov ap^iXTiom slmt ^tj^hairiaiy jXT)8svo^ aAAou roAjx^ro^ roDro 
i](Tyiy{i(raa9aiy /xy^Ss ^iXoxparovg roij TravTwv avatSscTTaTOU. — Bocus 
est, Tleg) llapairp, p. 373. 1. K). 

Ibid. — 1. 22. aAAa SijAovoVi T^v ivovoiav eSsio's, jx?' Soifj ^iAitt- 
TTi^Eiy, xu) xp'^fiao'iv ineo Tou /Sao'iAsw^ ^rgio-flgij TOiaurr^v yvdjxijv awo- 
f^'yaa-Sat. His verbis ostendM^e vult Libsnius cur orationem 
Dane De Pace non egerit Demosthenes. 

De Pace. p. 61. 1.(12 . — xal ydg jjjxTv (Atlieniensibas) Kjexei- 
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voic (Tlid)anis) roug /Sorji^a-oyrag ay chfjt^at, stg r^u olxsiav el rtg 
i/j>l3d?^oi, j3o>j9e7v, ou (rvvs7rKrTfar6U(rnv ouSisregoic. xal yap ul 
juia^/af TouTov s^ovci Toy Tpozov, cSv xai ^qovrheisy ay tij, xa* to 
Tc^OLyjLOL ^uo-ei TOioOrov eTTiv, a^gi T);j rTij; exaTTo'c Ittiv euvouj 
6t!5* ijjXiv ouTe 0*60^ Ts Eivsti xsci xgatTclv Twv olWctiV^ aXXa 

cra>; fisv elvai aTravTsj av ^ouawto eysxa ys lauTwv, xpuTvidoivTotg 8s 
Tovg htpoug di(77r<’hag uTr^^p^-iy auTaJy oi)2s sij. * 

Ita le^eiili piUaudmn cul a^gi Tr^g Ttrijg significare (quod tamcn 
Mi^nilicart* non potrsl) ulcin quod sTrltrrig, li. e. Juxitj, Pariter, 
^XS* P^ott'sffnc dam pare,'i simits. liCgo i^itiir : 

0V7C, KJ MU a^pi TY,i sxaTToc IcTTiv suvou^ oM’ Y}fjiAV ours 

HTj^aloig' OTJ' 'OMOISl^' BOTAETAI (ra)g ts ehui xct) xptXTely 
Toiv a'xxcov. El nohi^, cL 'I'ltchnnis, ila Javei uitHsrjui^fjue, ul 
tif/ualitatis tcrntino^ mr /ter i//n<; t/tigtare cupial : neqnc 
ha(i)oscssc juxla rull alnnr ut cHos domintni. 

De Pare. p. (i J. I. euxobv BurjOeg xai xopiS^ s^stXiov, Ttpog 
exacTOvg xuO* eVa oOtuhg) ^jY} 7 rpO(rcvr}VeyjjL^youg Trsgl Toiy olxeloiv xal 
ayetyxatOTaTCtiy, Trpog uitavrag Tsgi tijj sv Je\(^oig orxisig vvv) woXsjUryj- 
(rai. Srdcin in Ainpliict\ointiii coii^c^sii iiiuU^niii appcilat Ora* 
tor; lem contcntioiie non digtiain^ ctun nb eo tenenda esset, qui 
jam ante tantam polentiam roiisrcutiis fuisset. Atqui, hac 
iimbri. conressa, veli rator ille Pliihppus aiictoiilutem viribus 
addeic, K'gibusqiie ct tleciclis scclcrata cousilia adjuvare, spe- 
rabat. 

De llaloncs. p. 80. I. G4. XBppovfjo’ou ol opoi stTiy ouk ayopa, 
iXX’ 6 ^oopog toD Jioc toO oplou' og Ictti jxsTa^u IItbXsou xal Asux^g 
nxT^g, o3 f) SjtAsXXs XappovYjo-ov FO’seffa*, atg y= to BTrlygappot 

TO IttI rob /Scojxou tolJ Aiog rob ogiou S^jXoi. stt* 8s tout** 

Tovis xctQilpvGoiVTO Ds:p TTspixaXXsa ^copoy, 

.isuxr,g xa) IlTsKiob jxeVo’oy opov SspEvot, 

’EvvasTai ycvCYjg, <rTffjLy;ioy' aju-ptopnje 8s 

ylWTOff av«0 p,QLK(XpXV SCTt) |X=(70f XgOVl8)Jf. 

ctppoplotl liiimorlalitas : ilia coiuiiliO; quiv pogto, necessitate 
fatali ocrideiidi, percundi, caret, — pro apopla,'' lieiske. iii 
iiidicc Ciriccit. Deni. 

Jovem immortalitatis jULSToy esse, quid ad argumentum hnjus 
cpigrainiinatis iaciat, me non inteiligeie futeor. Legendiiin 
puto ; 

dfiopivig Se 

Ai/rlg ava^ poLXufoov scttI ^itrog xpovldrjg. 
dpoplx cst, Contniium. — Am Jovis inter Leucam et Pteleum 
posita, Jnjjiler ipij, per ligiiram, medium confinium tenere 
dicitur. 

De rebus Chcrsoncsi. p. 96. 1, 20 ouSsv ouv aXXo Trom^ty ol 
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xotTYiyopo^vTsS Iv vfxiv ^ wgoXeyoticriv ctTrcftri, [jLyjtoriOvv 
a j xa) Tov ftsXA^ira* taxrovri Sixijv, jttjjri Troi^^^^avr/ ys ^ 

^OtfJicVCp, 

TOV jU-ffXX^o-ai] Vid p. 9-5. I. 24. 



De It bus CliersoiiesJ. p. 90 \ I. 22 . tout slo-lv ol Xoyor jtxeXXei 
voXiogxelv. rovs D^Xyjvus ex&lScvcrr fisXei yup Tin tovtwvtoov rryV 
^AtIolv olxovvTcov 'EAA^Vflov. ajttsivou^ fjLSvT a,f elsv tcuv ixhwv ^ rrjg 

TTXTpIdog X)j8«(7flai. 


1 ors. TOIOTTOI slerlv oI Xoyor— jtteXXei 7 roXirpy»Tv , — touj 
^EXXvjvotg exSlScoTi jx^Xei yap tivi toutccv toov t^v 'Aorluv nlxovvTcov 
^EaXyivwv ; (sic Htniu.oenos.) a/xpivou^ fiivT av— x t. X. 

l^ost TIVI sul).uid. u/xwv. — Docs any one of jou then caie 
about the (jittks wlio inhabit Asia ^ 


Tiuly,\\tie that the case, the} (who interest themselves about 
the Asiatic CJiecks) would take much more caie of otheis than 
of then* own count i}. 

Scquitui, xai Toye elg tov ^EXX^ttfovtov sxTrEjJLTrsiV sTSpov <rrpu^ 
Tijyov, tout’ Ittiv. ei yap Osiva ^roisi JiOTrelSr^g xcti xotrayn ra 
orXoioe, fiixpov, co a^Spsj ’^fiijvflcToi, [xtxpiv mvaxtov ruvTOt navra. xaoXvTon 
hvvotiT xa) X^youTiv ol vofioi lavroi, rovg cc6ixouvTa^ siTayylX- 
X-iv, ov fia Ji*, ou tunivoLig xca TpnJfST^v TOcrauT«if yifiag^avTobg 
(fvXaTTSiv' I'JTs) TOUTO y* eTTiv u7r<®pj3oX>j fiotvlag, 

tout’ Itt/v] Ittiv pio efsTTiv, lacct. — Mittcre eliam alium 
diieem, — hoc cpioque m vcslia potc state est. Mthus hoc quam 
Diopithem hic coiiMciis \aiiis mccsscic, illic taulis sumtibus tam 
multis naxibus custodiie. 


Alltel nccipiuiit Wolfius et lleiskius ; sed perperam, ut mihi 
videlui. Ironiam, quam Lie esse put it Woliius, nullam cerno. 
Secundum Kciskii inteipictatioiiem inconsequenUa esset ; nani 
quomodo coha^ient hd'c — Hue temhint adveismwrum cnmina^ 
ttones. Suhmoto Dfop?lhc, w//eiiiifn eunt ahum %mperaiorem. 
SiENIM indigna facit Diopithcs, »'t naves dediicib eum ad 
reatiim revocarc potestis,- — (duce alio sufTecto, quod necessc fuis-* 
sei)? J^articulS xaiVoi, non yag, usus esset Demosthenes, si id 
quod opinatur Ilciskius diccre voluisset.— Addit Oiator, aXX’ 
Ewi ph Tovg s^igovg, ovg ovx etti XajSzlv utto rolg vopoig, ^on TTga- 
TicuTug T^epeiv, xai rpif^petg exTrepw^iy, xal ^pff[LetTCi eWpipeiv Ssl, xu) 
avayxaiov Ittiv bwi S’ tjpotg avTovg elTayyeXla, nt&qaXog* 

TstVT Ittiv ixava* Taur eS ^povouvTcov avSpdoirwv, i 7 r> 3 g«a?oOTa;v Se 
xai Siot^SstpovTcov Ta vguypocrcL, a vuv outoi ttoioucti, qua; plior^ 
itia, xai Toys elg t. E. e. s. cr., iout Icttiv, illuttiant. ' 

De rebus in Chersoneso. p. 99 . 1 . 3 . aXX’ exelvog ph (ffriXnr- 
TToj) ujxwv oTxoi jXBVoWcov, (T^oXvjv ayo^ro/V, uyiaivovTcov, (ei Ssi touj 
T oiaura womvTctg uyiaiveiv (p^<rai) 6 uf /xev Iv Eu/ 3 oi« xareTTrj^e 
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I 

In Dtmoathen^'^m Comment arii. 

TUpavvou^' TGV fisv aTravrixpu aTTixr,g 67riTgi;^iV«f, tov 8* IttI JSxiaico, 
ujxei^ 8 ’ ouSe TOLUT u7rek6(Ta(r&6y el jxijBey aA>.o e/SouAserSe. iW elci~ 
xars, xa) a^serTare drjXovoTi aureji. 

Re&crilitiidum proculdiibio^ vfjt,elg 8* oiy8e tcivt 'ATlEKflATSAS^ 

^Ef’ ' Xm Tm \m 

JJe rebus in Chorsoiu‘«!o. p. 108. I. QG, tA fj^h epyct vup' 
vfiaov uiroov fyiTslre' ra 8= ^ikTi(rra e7r*<rT^]tt>j \sysiv •napA tov Trapiov- 
Tog, 

Accipi fortasse potest pro s:ri(rT»j]xova>^. Sod maliin luiiic 
locum sic legerc ; to be tu ^sKritrTct Xeyeiv ?raoa, oinisso nomine 
iTTiaTYipLYi, ctTo arliciilo addito.’^ Wolf . — hifTTrjpijj Xsyeiv ra jSsX- 
Tiora ^^Teire vapA tov iroLoiovTog. lit optima qiiiVijiie vobis siia- 
dcat, eaque, ipix* siiadeat, ceitissiine cof>!iita otpcispecta liabeat, 
iisii siio, fama, mcditatioiie^ viis aliisquibuscimque vouini c\plo- 
ratur.” Ueiskc in indicc. 

Legi possit iTTKTT^jxijy, lit constnictio sit, irupA 8= tou iiupiovrog 
(^ijTelre) ewi<rT)j/jL>jy (toD) Asyeiv tu jSeXTiOTa. 

In Pliilippiim iii. p. 127. I. 1. Qiium Oreiim Philippo 
prodendi consilium inissent Orita' qiiidam, l^upbneum, qui rein 
coargucrat, in carccrein condi passiis est populus, proditoiibiis 
sine nmiia dimissis. llibs itaque mox prodita est. T^g 8e 
7s6\mg ovTcag dXovarvig al(r^pajg xa) xuxwc, o\ fxh (proditores sc.) 
ag^ouffi xu) TVpuvvovTi Tovg tote (rw^ovTug uvTOvg, xoA rbv EvfguloVf 
krolp^ovg OTtovv Troieiv ovTug, Tovg pisv exfiuhovTsg' TOvg Sf aTroxre/- 
yayre^. 

Sci ibcndiim et distingiicndiim, — o5 jxey upy^ovTi xu) TupoLvvov(ri 
TOvg TOTS QwKovTug avTOvg^ (illos quorum opera incoliimcs conser- 
vati fuissoiit, quuin aocusassot KuphrEeus,) xoA tov Ev^pahv 
eTolfj^ovg oTioily Troieiv ovra^* (eosdem illos qui nihil non in Ku- 
phramm inaleiicii admittere parati essent:) Tovg jUrgy sxBuKovTsg^ 
T. 6. a. — Alludit ad ilia supia, p. JSG. 1. 1(). ogoov 8e raufl’ 6 
Sryjxoj 6 Twv cigetTMVf aVTi tou, t«j jxev (Kuphra^o) ^orjislv, Toi/g 8’ 
(proditores) aworu/ATraviVai* ToUg [xlv ovx copy/feTo, tov 8’ IttitijSsiov 
shut TuuTsc vuisiv sfy}y xa) sTre^atps, 

Hujiis loci sensum iiec ^Yoiiius nec Reiskiiis cepit. id quod 
ex illius nota, ex biijiis intcrpiiiictionc, manifestuin est. — ‘^Tugaev- 
vou<rt absolute accipienduni, inquit Woltius, quod sequitiir, — 
Touc ToVe crw^ovTac— pro Td>v tots coo^ovtcov avTovg xa) tov Eu- 
Apatov, hoi'fjLovg ovTag oriovv ttoisIv, Sac. TOvg jxsy. Jmperant: 
eos, qui tunc (cum urbs oppugnaretur) et se tuebantur, id est 
defendebant patrian^ et Ruplirseum, id est vinculis liberabant ; 
qui pro defensione patria* nullum peiiculum recusabant, partim 
ojeccriint, partim occideiunt/' 

In Philippum iii. p. 128. I. 13. pLoopla xa) xaxla tA roiaura 
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s\v!^eiu, Hoi) xctacag /SoyXsvo/tsvou^ oturohc, xu) fj^r^hy wv Trpocrfjxn, 
Totslv eSs\ovTug* iWx Twv UTrep tmv s^flgwv Asyovrcov axpocofjLsvougf 
rvi>jxeeuT}jv Tjyela-Sai voKiv oixfiv to fisysiog, aifTTSy ftijS’, av onovv 5 , 
Sstvov ^sl<re(r6cti. Nmiquam, quod sciam, vox Sfivo^ per se ref 
va<rx§iv adjiingitur, nisi in pliirali iiuineio. Mulim igitur, — 
cScTTs firjSh, fifv #riouv j, Ssivov weltrerdoLt, — vel, wtts /jujSev, jtwjS’ av 
OTiovv Ssivov •jreirsrSon, 

In Philippum iv. p. 132.1.18. ol T^g sxtlvov vgoonn^resogf 01 
TvpoLVviScvv xce) SwarTsiMV hi$v/4,ovvTBg, xsxgur^xaat Tranu^oS. 
exslvov] Philippi. 


SYMBOLiE CnmCJE 

In QUiEDAM Loca Platonis et Horatii. 


Tv Apologia Sociati% quam Astius quidcm, Vir perdoctus et 
adnioduni sagax, Platoiii, ut ]li(;toris ncscio cujus abortum, 
iidenter abjn(lica\it^ qua tamen cliam posthac plurimi iique non 
iusipientes fruciitur ut \cra Socratis defensione per Platonem 
pie tradila, passim quidt'in, ni fallor, tradentis ingenio turn ju- 
venili imprudenter immutala, in egregia igitiir ilia Oratione et 
Socratica et Platonica^ cap. xxni.extr. in codd. atque editt. 
vet., etiain in edd. Stepliani, Fischcri, Wolfii, Beckji, viioig 
legilur in his : Tuutol yoLg^ cS uvigsg ’A^yjvotloi, ours VfiSg xg^ iroisTv 
Toifg Soxouyrag xoe) oirifTtow r( (nam ott^tiovv ti malim cum Bekkero 
pro oTnjTioOv, quod est apud Stcphanuin, Fischerum, Wolfium, 
Beckium, et pro onriodv ti, quod scripsit lleiiidoriius) shoti, out 
OLV yipi^slg voiMfji^sv, upLoig eTHTgevetv x, r. A. i\Iii tamen recentio- 
riiiu practulerunt, quod conjecit, in Tcxtum reciperc ausus non 
est, Forslerus, TjjM-aj : Jo, llcnr. Vossius, Schleiermacherus, « 
Heindoriius, BCkkcrus. Schleiciinacberus quidem trifariam 
no« cogi dicit ad hanc Icctionem atnpleclendarn, turn proximo 
^iLiig, turn sequenti vfx6ig,tum simili oppositione in iliis^ap. 24): 
ours ^fJLoig up^oig STnogxslv, oud* v[iSig eSl^eerSoet, quam Vossius 
jam vocaverat in auMliuin. Neqiie tamen his omnibus quid- 
quam proficitur. Manifesta quidem his locis oppositio reorum 
etjudicum; rei sunt judices ufteT;. At si injiidicum nu- 
mero nonnulli esse videLantu^ qui, ipsi qsiondam capitis rei, 
iidem suppliciter oraveriut judices tunc suos cum lacnmis alia** 
quc turpiter fecerintad tniscricoidiaiii rnovendam : quidni optimo 
sane jure dicere poterat Sociates: ourr u/xa^ XQV ’toisiv x. t. A.J 
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Qnidni, etiamsi inuiinic pra'iiiiserit quod illi voluni, sine 
iilla ha'sitalione iulclcie hutic : otJr* av ijjxeTj ttoiwjxsv, evirgs- 

•rrsiv — ? At(|ui tjiismodi homines inter Sociatis jndices videri 
fiii'-se, o|Kitiitn vst ex iiiilid capitis : Ta;^a 5* av Tts uawv ayuva^- 
KT}j<ret6t/, av/x/xvyi(rO£)s euutoO, si 6 fJLsv xa) IXurra) toutouJ t&D uywvog 
aytvvt^of^svocj bsSerjTul n xai Ikstsvs roitg bixoKTT^s ttoXXwv 

haxgvaov, ^uibla. re avTOu avot^i^cto’ufjisvoc, Tva oti iLoKi^rroL IX£»j6e*T 
X r. X. Temeie i»*itnr h. I. vulgatam dcseruit Ileindorfius, auc- 
toie I'orsteio, ducibus ct comitibus duumviris exiiniis, Vossio 
el Srldeieimacheio. *- 

A|)ol. c. XXIX. veilia e/xs Tsflvavai delcvit Wolfius, retiiuiit 
lli'indoiiitis seribcns to e. t. b. (Jlossaiii omnino sapcie iiiihi 
videntiir, deleta etiam lUhkero, baud seio an cx codicum auc- 
toiitate. Capile contra lleiiidoifius cum Sclileierma- 

cIkto c maigine iriep<»isse een^ct veiba toT^ qua^ rctinuit 
WoUius, uiicis'iiK'lnsit Hekkcriis. Mihi q\iidem non male re- 
lineii videiitur. Quod infra c. 31. leoitiir : hi ol ag^ovreg 
&<rxo><locv Ayova-i^ et Plui don. non longe ab initio : ij oux stoov ol 
clgxomg TTugshoci; inde saltern, quod vult IJeiudorlius, non sc- 
quilur. 

l\\,CharmidCf quern Platonis non esse mihi quidem nondum 
peisuasit neqiic Aslius, n(M|uc i<«, qiii post eum Icniiis eandeni 
lem 1ra(ta\ii, Socheius, beet opus arduuin sit, refutare omnia 
argunienta ab utioque viio doetis^ilno prolatn, cup. x. ha?c le* 
guiitur: Ka) yoig vDy, e^jj, tout san to a[ji,agTr,iJLOL veg) Tovg ay&gw~ 
TTOvg, OTt SaTsgoUf (r co^f.oo' vyyjs ts xot) vyislag, luTf^ol Tivsg sTn^ 

^sipovG’^v eTvco. Ill his bciiititrmachei us \eiba (ruofpoiTuvYig Tsxot) 
vytslocg esse censet iiisititia: flarepou perlineie poliiis ad \J/u^rjV ct 
(TL^a. Ktcle, opiuor. Suspicatus esl etiiini Heindorlius, ilia 
pro glosseinale habenda es.se, in Coiiig. et Addend, p. 351). 
Quod tunien dieit, illud ts ante xai glossaloiis vix se putare, id 
me quidem nil inoiatiir. Jsta, qine a Jiekkeio uncis certe iii- 
eliisa sunt, a PJutone profteta esse, banc etiam ob caiisam 
nepavcrim, quod Socrates Platomcus iiusquan sic sejiinclurus 
erat o-wfpoo-uvTjv et uyie/av, eiii virtus ipsa nihil almd qiiam uytstsc 
Cold'. Polit. IV. 18. cd. Asl., coll. Counneiilt. nieis de 
IMat. Kepubl. p. 110. 11{)- 

Cap. x\m. 'Eyco yap ttou, ij touS’ cJjaoXoyijxa, wg ol tu 
T uny uXXunv TTguTTQ^Tsg (r(x^(fpoyov<ny* Jj tow^ TTOiouvTag copt^o^oyricr ot ; In 
liac FJeindoifnis sciie sic commenlatus est : Kgo sane, inquit 
ille, hoc concesd, qyod tempvrantcs sunt, qui alieua agunt. l\um 
eiuim qui J'aciiiiit, coiiccssi / Ita Comaiius, eudcmquc modo 
ric'mus. Kt est biec sane vulgaldj bnjiis* scriptui'<e sententia, 
pewnsa ilia quidem ct aruiunentationi plane contraria. Niini- 
rnm concesseiat Critias, coo^povsTv xa» Toug Tse twv dcAAcov ttoiouv- 
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TAs, Quad quufii rcpugnare dicit Socrates ei fiiiitioni, Qua 
<rcof^<rijvijif esse to ra auroD vgetTreiv posuerit ipse CriliaSi uon 
igitur <r»)4>povsuf illos ra rmv aWoov vpxTrovras, respoadetiit siue 
dubiQ Crjtias, aliud esse to tu kotvfw TtpaTretv, aliud to r« iayroS 
voisiv : hoc se nuinus rf a-cofgotrupti tnbui&se, illud non iteai,” 
Allis pluribus adjectis rtctc dubitans dc verboiuiii in(tegrua(e» 
haiic tandem einendalionem propouit : ’£yeo yap 7 p$o, ij S* S^t 
ou^ wjxoAoytjxoe, oSg oi ta TwvaXXoiv TTpirTOvreg (Tw^povoocriv, Tobg 

froiowTAg cipLoXoyvixa. Mihi sine litters cujusquam mutatioue 
SIC scnbi posse videbatur : *£yip yap voti, og^ Tovd' cojxoXoyi}- 
xUf tig ol Ta tmv aWoov TrgdrTOvrsg (Too^oovoutriv, ^ i'oifg voievvrag 
coiMo>ioyr}cra ; JEgo uhinam, inquit ille, hoc concessi, quod tempe^ 
rufitcb sunty qui aliena agnniy ubi (qua disputationis parte) vel, 
si mavis, quemadmoduniy qui (alieiia) faciunt (temperantes esse) 
concessi 'i Nusquam, inquit, se concessisse, quod temperantes 
bint, qu^ aliena aganff, in ea disputationis parte, ubi, temperantes 
esse, qui aliena faciant, a se omnino concessuin sit. Commode 
igitur statini Socrates : £i9r£ ftoi, ^ lycJ, w raM^ trb xaXgJg 
TO voieivxa) to TTpaTTSiv; Ou jutlvroi, e^yj, x. r. X. Aoristus cojXoX^- 
yrjera post Perfectum ei^oXoyi]xoe Heindoriio suspectus, potest 
defeiidi. Eodem fere triodo c. 44 in his : y&p vuv 8^ eXoyo* 

pev, (ig fA,iya dv enj iyaiov ij (Tcof gOTUJ^, €» toioutov sTij — oS ftoi ?oxo5- 
/tev, CO Kpmay xa>smg ciiiokoytixivai. Umg Sij ; 8*iyfi0, 

pqiSlcjog (iii^okoyfitrapLeVy /teya ri &ya6oy elvou roT^ av$pco7rof^, x, r. X. 

Horatii Serm. 1. Sat. 2, v. 129^ 130 Carolus Fea, clarus ille 
Archaeologus, e codd. et edd. vet. nuper edidit; va / pallida 
lecto Desiliat muHer, etc. Lectioni va obstare dicit Bentleius, 
quod in locis a se allatis et similibus va demenSy va mkera 
junctim construantur ; in V€P pallida id non possit, (ridiculum 
enim foret) sed v(k solum hie et iiicomitatum incedat. Cui 
principis Criticorum Britannicorum observationi hoc oppo- 
nere ausim, lectio va! si cui h. 1. probetur, earn non zA pallida 
solum referendam videri, sed ^ verba pallida lecto Desiliat 
mulievy et ad omnia qua? sequuntur v. 130, 131 : miseram se 
coubiia clamety Cruribus hac metuaty doti deprertsOy egomet mi. 
Ut Carm. 1. 13, v. 3, 4. va! meum Fei^vens dijfficili bile tumet 
jecur. Nam quee^ea ad defendendam lectionem suaiu^profert: 

V(e! imerjectio paventis, optime : va misera uxori ! clament 
familiares” etc., ea equidem apta huic loco esse negaverim. 
Male enim haec conjunxisse videtur Vir doctissinius : undique 
magno Pulsa domus strepitu resonety va ! quae eum conjunxisse 
colligas etiam ex locis ab eo laftdatis Sat. 8, ll. II, Sat. 6, 115. 
At niagnus strepitus ille non solum clamore faniiliarium^ sed 
magis etiam janua fracta et latraute cane v. 128. .Quanqttam- 
VOL. XXVI. CV, J/, NO. Lll. Q - 
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^vero lectionem i)(e ! codicum qiiorundam auctoritatc denuo 
commendatam^ examine repetito dignam putabam, quam Hein- 
dorfius ne verbo qiiidem memoravit^ prsefero taincn lectionem 
vulgatam^ diligentissimo tiuic interpreti quoque probatam^ 
vepallida. 

Sat. 1. 4j Y« 86 seq. legi scitis : 

Ssepe tribus lectis videas ccenare quaternos, 

E quibiis unus amet quavis aspergere cuuctos 
Pra'ter euiii qui prsebet aquam ; etc. 

Pro lectione vulg. ufius Fea e codd. Romanis edidit imus. Pro- 
babiliter. Qualis occurrit Ep. I. 18, 10 imi Devisor lecti, et 
Serni. II. 8, v. 40, 41 imi Convivtd lecti : ejusmodi homo, qui 
scurriii dicacitate syinbolam daret hospiti, h. 1. intelligi possit, et 
quidem is, qui imo lecto imiis recumberet, ut Petronius Fese 
' jam laudatus c. 38 ait : Vides ilium qui in imo imus recumbii ? 

Sat. I. 5. V. 72 lectionem vulg. Pffne macros arsit Humtur- 
dos versat iti igni, deseruit Fea, Codd. mss. tantum non omni- 
bus et Acroiie ac Porphyrione invitis, Lambinum secutus, 
edito ; Pcene arsii, macros dum turdos versat in igni : male. 
Nam quod negat Editor Romanus, Synchysin in Sermonibus 
locum babere, id quale sit apparet. Cbnf. quse de Ilyperba- 
tis Sermonuin Horatiaiiorum iiionuit Wolfius ad Serm. 1. 1, v. 
88 Uoraiius' erste Satire Lateinisch and Deutscli mit eini^ 
gen Scholien. Berlin 1813”) p. 23. Cui, ut ssepissime, baud 
nominatoquse opposuit Heituiorfius (ad eundem locum, p. 20), 
eorum magnse parti non assentior. Uaud temere vero ejusmo- 
di Hyperbala ab Horatio adbibita putemus. Hie enim, quas 
sub luce videri vellet motse mentis notio, earn ipsa loci in verbis 
singulis collocandis assignati insolentia insigniorem reddidit : ut 
h. 1. macros, (inacri scilicet tnrdi in igni versati operas pretium 
erant tautis turbis cxcitandis!) ut 1. 1, 88 nt/Z/o (si nullo, ne 
miiiimo quidem, labore tuo retincre servareqiie amicos velis, na- 
tuia quos tibi dat, cognatos); 11. 1, 60 scriham (qualiscunque 
crit vitue color, in propo&ito susceptoque scribendi consilio per- 
manebo). 

Sat. ,1. 9, 43 seq. 

Maecenas qiiomodo tecum ? 

nine repetit. Paucorum hominiim, et mentis bene sans. 
Nemo dexterius fortuna est usiis. llabercs 
Magnum adjiitoreni, posset qui ferre secundas, 
llunc lioin^nem vcJles si tradere: dispeream, ni 
Siimmosscs uninis. 

Hcindorlio verba mentis bene sana, si Horatii ore prolata 
su'imiiitnr, inira esse videntur ; quse sequuntur. Nemo dexterius 
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fortuna e$t usus^ ab eodeni de Msecenate &uo nebuloni isti dicta, 
vere contumeliosa. Hunc potius verbis paucorum hominum et 
mentis bene sana et interrogationi suse Macenas quomodo tecum! 
causam^ et conditioiii, quam fert v. 4(3, habere'^ Magnum adjuto- 
tern etc., conyneiidationeni addere velle. Veiba Macenas--- 
summosscs omnis jam Turnebum et Torrentium importuno isti 
tnbuisse, atqiie etiani Bentleium sic distinxisse, non bene de- 
sertos a recentioribus. Uationibus ab Heiiidorfio allutis equi- 
dem non acquiesccbam. Verba Paucorum hominum^ et men- 
tis bene sauce multo aptius Horatio tribui etiamnum puto. Nam 
ilia: Paucorum hominum liujus et ingenio*et consilio multo 
magis conveniunt, quam fatui hominis perversitati ; haec mentis 
bene sauce sensu vocis cautus vere suinta (Sat. 1. 3. Gl, 62. pro 
bene sano Ac non incauto) idem fere repetunt, quod Serm. I.^ 
G, V. 50, 51 de Maecenate suo ad Msccenatem ipsuin scripsit: 
Prceseftm cauium dignos adsumere prava ambitiofie procul(sc, 
ovTus), Utii vero verba Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus as- 
signeinus P Uaec de Ma?cenate snmta, nec IVetee nec moles- 
tissimi hominis consilio respondere dico. De Pocta recle jam 
negavit lleiudorfius. At ne importuno qiiidein hoc conveniunt 
loco, licet fortuna dexterrime usum esse tali bomini est a& sum- 
mam laudein pervenisse. De Msecenatis fortuna, et quomodo 
ea usus esset Maecenas, nunc minime omnium quaerebatur ; suam 
cogitaiis et aucupans qui repraesentatur, Horatii fortuuani om- 
nino pra'tendere poterat aucupio. At num, quod Heindorfio 
placet, verbis, ut ab omnibus hodie leguotur : Nemo dexterius 
fortuna est usus — ! Qusero: si ex inepti pravique hominis senteii- 
tia Horatio nemo dexterius fortuna est usus: uum magno adju- 
tore turn opus erat P Quid P quo nemo dexterius fortuna est 
usus scilicet, nuin ei rivales adhuc submovendi P Minime : sub- 
moti fuissent omnes. Ne plura; conjecturam afferre liceal 
subtimcnti, ne qui foiie me oblitum esse putent, quam lubrica 
sit conjiciciidi via in scriptore tot doctissimis iisdemque acutissi-* 
mis viris tolies tActato et polito. 

Nemo deterius furtuna est usus. Haberes 

Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 

Hunc hominem velles si tradere. Dispeream, ni 

Submosses omnis. 

Hoc si scripium reperirem, acquiescerem. Homini importuno, 
fatuo, maligno hsec juncta optime, puto, convenirent. Deterius 
h. 1. idem fere esset quod minus, ut Sat. I.* 10, QO: doliturus 
siplaceanl spe Deterius nostra, Ep. 1. IQ, IQ. Deterim Li- 
bycis olet aut nitet herba lapillis? Jta tamen, ut major nU illi 
vocabulo bis quoque locis insit quam simplici minus. Deterius, 
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i. q. minus bene, medium esse quodam modo videtur inter p^us, 
Huratio etiam frequentatum, et minus. Nemo, inqiiit, fortuna 
sua minus usus est^ quam tu^ Quinte, qui per Msecenatis fami- 
liaritatem ad sunimum venire potuisses : me adjutorem si babe- 
res, quicunque obstant quin tu quam longissime procedas, statim 
submoveres omnes. Unum addo. Horatius quum oniittere 
soleat ilia itiquam, inquii, ubi, uter loqiiatur, manifestum est, 
addere tale quid soletac debet, ubi obscurum esse possit. In 
vulgata lectione Nemo dexterinsjortuna esl wsi/s, an haec de 
Maecenate dicantur, an de Horatio, et quo sensu, ambigitiir. 
Ambiguitatis culpa baeret in ipso Poeta, si sic scripsit. In con- 
jectura nostra nihil ambigui : de Msecenate nemo turn ne soni- 
niaret quidem. 

In iis quae statim sequuntur v. 47 : Non isio vivitur illic, 
Quo tu rere modo : lectioneni a Bentleio et e codd. receptam 
et exemplis iirmatam vivitur non bene commutavit Fea cum 
altera vivimus, Hanc illiiis interpretamentum recte dicit Bent- 
leius. lllud hoc uibanius. 

Sat. II. 2, V. 14. Cum labor erpulerit fasiidia. Sic ex uno 
Ms. atque ex multorum codicuro, qui habent extulerit, vestigiis 
vere edidisse censeo Bentleium, non motus iis, quse Heindor- 
fius et Fea, qui lectionem vulgatam extuderit tuentur, opposue- 
runt. Extuudere eiiini aliquid, Bentleius multis exemplis pro- 
bat, non esse excutere, ut ejicias et expellas, sed lit invenias et 
obtineas. Heindoriius qiiidcm negat, consilium aliquid produ- 
cendi aut liicraiidi(*^die Ab8icht,et>va8 hervorzubringen und zu 
gewinnen’’) inesse verbis Celsi JV. 4. Aliquandoy gutture et 
arterns exulceratis, Jrequens tussis satiguinem qnoque extundit. 
At producendietiamsi absit consilium, tussis tamen excutiendo 
producit sanguinem, ut vel hoc exemplo Bentleii observatio 
condrmctur. Qui quod dicit, id non solum de tali consilio in- 
telligeiiduni, sed etiam de tali modo ; eamque explicationem 
patiuntur ipsa ejus veiba ; Extuudere aliquid non est excu- 
tere, ut ejicias ct expellas^ sed ut invenias et^obtmeas atque 
ilia pneterea, quse sequuntur : Id polliceri tibi ausim, ubicum- 
que hoc4.vocabulum occurrit, eodem quo in his locis sensu in- 
veniendi, acquireiidi, impetrandi, extorquendi venire.” Apte 
idem laudavit Epist. II. 2, 137: Expulit helleboro morbum 
bilemquemeraco. Quern e Quintiiiani Instit. Orat. I. 3. (^. 6.) 
locum attiilit Fea ( Sunt quidam, nisi institeris^ remissi: quidam 
imperia indignautithr : quosdam eontinet metus, quosdam debi- 
lilat : alios contiunatio extundit, in aliis plus impetus facit.) 
wi eat undeie nostro loco idem esse quod retupidere, 

Lcprimerc, enervare, co parum inteliccto mire abusus est Vir 
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clarisaiinus. Nani extund^e itu, arguta elegantia adhibitiiin, 
significat extundendo effingere. Vid. Spaidingii doctam anno* 
tationein, Vol. i. p. 52. 

CJJtOLUS MORGJ'INSTEUN. 

Dorputi, 1821. 


BIBLICAL^RTTICISM. 


J<« TOUTO ^ yuvq i^ootrletv M Trjs t«v$ 

ayycXou;. 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

HoRUM numero qui de hoc loco sententias snas protule* 
runt 6. B — m adjauctum videmus. — Ille quidcm noTum 
nobis tcxtum effinxit, uulloqne adjuvante manuscripto, le> 
gere nos docet, No. xiiVii. pag. 119. 

Jid ToSro oj doXutv yuvij ^mcret eaii^Q ixl Tig xc^oXq; n^v 
ayowcu yeXeev, • 

Constat autem inter omnes, ubi omnium manttscriptoram 
cst lectio concors, ibi mutation! nullum esse locum. Quaro 
legem in sacra Scriptura indaganda jam diu stabilitam esse 
novimus. Locus sane difficilis nobis objicitur ; sed ilium 
more Alexandrine G. B. tractare conatur, et, quern solvere 
baud valet, scin^re gestit nodum. Omnes quidem Codices 
Apostolo acceptum referunt, did rouro ^ yvnl, k. r. X, 
G. B. autem “ legere solet/’ Jid towto »u $axl»v ^ itij ywi. 
Scripsit S. Paulus, prout iidem testantnr manuscripti, iSov- 
<rt»* S^eiy : — Sed mira G. B — ii in torquendo solertia emit 

t$(ou9’« ivej^. 

Culpatur a quibusdam hodiernomm Criticornm aimia« 
timiditas (inter bos tamen vester G. B. numeran minime 
periclitatur) : mutanda snbinde sedes est, inqniunt, non 
tantnm Uteris sed veibis etiam, imo vero et senteptUs, bo- 
rum in mnltis qui hodie extant manuscriptoram> anlequam 
ad pristinam pervenerimus veritatem. At, mebercule, gras- 
satur bujusmodi Ucentia, et labitur illico tota scriptorum 
auctoiitas. Ut ut solutissima sit libraiiornm incuria, 
raro tamen tam longe progreditur ut flagitamus tantas casdetb 
tarn foedas quas hodie videmus veteram lectionnm trunert* 
tioties. 
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Qaandoque accidere potest (eqnidcm nullus nego) ut exu- 
lare possint alia e scriptis vocabula, alia autem substituan* 
tur, utque commode inter se locum commutent vel clausulae, 
vel sentcnticc. — At sub habili judice haec omnia fieri de- 
bent. — Ego vero cognovi, baud quidem vocibus demtis, 
nedum sententiis : sed uno vcl altero literae nc^xu, vel etiam 
lineolu mutatis, optimas in scriptis antiquis emendationes 
esse factas. Viudcmiator prudensbaud tcmere, strict© ve 
gladio, sed canto cubello ad vites resecandas manum ad- 
movct. Sed aliud est iiidicare pravum^ aliud patefacere 
rectum. Intcrprelatur G. B. \\oc mode iiovam suam lec- 
tioncm Quapropter miiiimc mitlier capiti imponat vela- 
men, risns excitaturum.” 

Sed ubi vidcre est tou e^toverot versionem? Nusquam. 
Nec, meberculc, opus est: quoad enim Apostoli scopum, 
vox ilia prorsus otiatur. Agitur quandoquidem^ non do 
gfiotJo-jj muliere, sed dc ilia quae in ecclesia versatur: — Nec 
flocci pendenduin to ou, quia to Jii touto $o\lav, x. t . X.” 
adjocto bocciiie, vel demto adverbio, eundem eflicit sensum. 
Forsan respondeatur^ vocabula ou sensu negative pas- 
sim concurrunt concediinus : attamen imllibi hoc fit alio 
iiomin?, ut hie videmus 6o\lav, interjecto. Quiuetiam G. B., 
utpote Apostoli interpres, jubet ; minime mulier capiti 
imponat velamen sed versum ad proximum adeamus vi- 
suri : Trao’a 8s yuv)} ?rpo<r6U^O|M-eyij ij vpo^vjTevoutra axaTaxaAuTrrw 
xe<fotKf xaruiiTxuvsi t^v X6(pax^v eavTris , — Unde in causa est vir 
erudituS; ut ipse sibi pugnet Apostolus, utque re vera ad- 
hortetur foeminam xaroLi(r^6v€tv rijv ! base deuique 

omnia efficiunt manifestam avaxoXou9»ay,proculque dubio pes- 
sundabunt novam banc quam proponit nobis G. B. lectio- 
nem ; suntque monument© quanta modestia nos accingere 
debeamus ad Antiquorum scripta refingenda. Brevi autem 
recenseamus opiniones illas quae in hac Ephemeride hoc- 
c cine de loco hue usque vulgata) sunt. No. i. pag. 100, a 
B. opportune adnotatur analogia potestatis %t velaminis,— 
atque ad llebracdB linguae proprietatem respicit. Docet quo- 
que Kirfsherus, optimae Concordantim auctor, T7*J radad 

significare actionem superioris in personam vel rem infe- 
riorem, sicut domini in servum, regis in cives, et cetera,” 
a quo derivator TIT r’deed velamen quo mulieres caput 

velabant.” Apostplus, non tantum Corinthias, sed et 
Corinthi degentes Hebrseas mulieres hac epistolae sectione 
compellat. Tunc temporis enim, foeminis turn Judaicis turn 
Etbaieis manebat prisca consuetude, ut capite velato sub- 
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jectioids syinbolaiu exhiberent: unde fit mira Paulinas 
phrasis pioprietas ; volnitenim ut soils niulieribus,nonvero 
promiscue cum Tins, base capitis obdnetio usurparetur. 
Namque prisco tempore viris turn Hebrseorum turn Elbni- 
comm mos erat velato capite precari Deum. Pro certo 
quoque babetur ipsos Judseorum' pontifices tiaram quan- 
dam capite gestasse dom in templo rem divinam faciebant. 
Etiam bodie videre licet libro in qnodam, cui titulus est, 
si non fallat memoria, “ Gemme antique Jigurate colie spo- 
sizioni de P. Muflei per Ros|i, Romae 1707 et 9.” imagines 
plurimas quae ipsos depingunt sacerdotes obducto capite 
adstantes ad aras, buneque morem bis verbis reprehendit 
Apostolus : itSif ocvr,p 7rpacrevy(pitsvoi r) wpo^revm xari. 

xccTUKT^vvet rqy xi^etK^v. No- IV. 800. 0i'Xd; pro “ tou; 
oyyg'xou;,” at nullo favente manuscripto, uec depulsa loci 
obscuritate, aXXigXou; substituere vellet ; quoad cetera 
vulgatfim complcclitur versionem. No. viii.273.proutopi- 
natur B. qui prioribus, sequente Harwoodio, suflragatur, 
verterc debemns Sid root ayylAouj “^propter exploratoies.” 
Idem videtur Barkero, No. xi. 1. qui narrat quoque 
(No. XL. 322.) Antonii Borremansii dialogum (Amst. 
1678) sequent! faventem interpretation! : nempe, Ideo 
debet mulier potestatem babere supra caput propter ange- 
los.” Hac pendente disceptationc meam quoque proposui 
bumillime sententiam, (No. i. 252.) quae vulgata nititur. 
Ab bac prolata opinione jam undecim anni efiluxerunt. 
Sed nibil mnto, nisi quod ad peripbrasin attinet per quam, 
quum interpretari vellem roug kyykKwg, Anglice dedi ** in 
reverence to tee angels.” N unc vero eadem mibi cum 
opinio (No. iv. 800.) scilicet vulgatam interpretationem, si 
per angelos, coelo degentes, vel nuncii coelestes intelligendi 
sunt, dogma nescio quid nocivum vel qnandam Idololatriss 
speciem prsc se ferre — quo nibil magis aliennm ab Apostoli 
mente fingi potest. Qua de causa Angelorum in cnltn malie«i 
res debent se ^mbere conspectas ? Hoc namque in Epistola 
ad Colos. ii. 18. dare interdictum invenimus — MqSi); ifiif 
xeactfigafitvirm, tiXom h rairtivofpoiruvTi xai 6pr,ffxi!q. T%y iyyOim, 
Malo, post hi Toug ayysXou;, subintelligere rq; exxKija-lag nam. 


> Vide Exodum xxviti.4. et faLtam mentiouein de vestibus suinmo pon- 
tifici propriis, inter quas uotatur neiro miznefet^, tiara quam inter sScra 
aacerdos gestabat. ■ v * :• 

* De Angelis Ecrlesitr, vide in Johann is Apocalypsi passim. Hinildtri, 

Ductores, vel Nuncii Ecclesis intelliguntur. * • « 
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teste Apostolo passim in Epistolis a<l Corinlhios, adTimo- 
theum, ad Titum, atqne alios> ») ixKXtjff la, ct multo magis oS 
ayyt^oi r^f ixxXi]<rlaf, insignem in mores foemineos ccnsurani 
exercebant. * 

Nitarour deniquc, quantum fieri possit, ut hnjus loci 
tenobris scintillulam saltern luminis iiijicianiuS. 

llunc morem decorum Corintliiis imbnere multis modis 
aggredituT Apostolus. Primum adliibctur argumentum a 
distinctione qnadam Divinarum Pcrsonarum,qu8equnm dig- 
nitate sint quodam modo diver, sm, his personis tamcn com- 
parantur et viri ordo excelsior, et fteminae submiSsa, sed 
nihilo minus proxima conditio. Ex. gratia: fieXeo Se v/iSf 
t’lSixai on vavro; atSpog ^ o Xpurris lore xefaXr) Ss yvvatxos o 

avtip- xifaXii Se Xpianv o Beoj. Dcindo, ad hoc dccus magis dili- 
gendum, hortatur Corinthios ut ipsam Naturam ducem adbi- 
heant : ^ «uti) ^ ^6<ns hdoaxet Oftay on i ivfig ftlv iav xofta 
onifda ctunSia-n; Postea, ut officiu haec recusantibns nullum 
sit refugium, cos rapit ad innatam sibi ipsis conscicutiam, 
‘Ev {ifiTtv auroTy xglvere, orpexov iorl yuvaixa ixaT«x«Xo*TOV tm Beep 
irpoa-eu^eorSai ; Po.strcmo, securi Tcponamu.s,reddamusqnc di- 
reptura manuscriptis honorem — Jii touto S(pel^ei i) yvv^ l^ou- 
<rt«v e^iv eirl T?y xe^aeXijy 8i« Touy ayyeXouy (subintelligo) r^y 
ixxXijolas ! Propterea debet mtifter potestatem haltere (vel, ex- 
hibere) supra caput propter Angelos (Ecclesim). En quam 
proximo base versio ad vulgatam accedat ! Tota vero clau- 
sula sensu quidem notabili et ancipiti, at de indu.stria 
scripta fuissp videtur. Constat enim to i^owlav ubiqnc 
significare, hahete potesiedem: adjectis tamen vocabulis 
xt^aX^y iain^s, primi commatis franptur vis, nUiilqne alitid 
exprimit periodus, quam habere vet exhihere potestatem qua 
supra se ipsam est, vel siifyectam se prabere. Quoniam autem 
T« i^oufflav, Ac., impcrium vel anctoritas, t« hr) xe^a)\,lj{ 
eavT^f subjoctio significatiir ; hoc nimirum fecit Apostolus 
*4id docendum, terapus turn demum advenisse quo foeminas 
major csscl impertienda dignitas; attamen esse perquam 
necessarium ut hsec lihertas cum snbmissa modestia con- 
juncta escet; atque hie sensus quam clarissime oritur, si 
post e^owlat) subintelligatuT tx tou avSpof, emphasi posita in 
T^ hi. Addc qnod haec praepositio cum genitivo con- 
jnneta melius exprimit t^v too 6noTa(r(rs(r$ai iSlav . — Adeo non 
prava lectio in i^owrlav extat, ut vox aptior vel plenior 
cligi non potui.sset W veros variosquo Apo.stoli mentis af- 
fectus exprimendos. lluud enim dicitnr q yuvi) iuvapiv, sed 
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i^owrtaif : rw ** Burofti;*’ propria alicui potestas signifi-* 
catur, scilicet ^ ivvafug to5 Ocou ; l^oua-l* aatem, sietymologice 
dedncatnr, inveniemus oua-ia " essentia,” et nempe hipou, 
ah alio qitodam. Vocabulo i^owiet, igitur, ad superius alifjvid 
relatio subiutelligitur ; ro quoque, nisi nobis amissa 
sit verior lectio vupiy^en, nihilominns pro ipsa saepissime 
usurpatur ; et, Lcxicis data fide, significat cingere, cirrum- 
dare : of e/x»i q yuv^ s^ovaietv debet ergo mulier re/ationem 
ad aliquid superius exhiberc supra caput. ITseccinc explica- 
tio vcrsibus cum praecedenti^ns optime concordat. Ov yap 
eoTiv av^p lx yvvatxos, uMm yo»i} If avSpog, xa) yap oux IxriVdq 
av^p ha TTjv yvvaixa, aM.a yuv^ rov dvSpa. Iland dubium, 
recte conjicit Baikeras, No. xi. 3. scilicet acum discrimi- 
nalem, aut hasta Jiguram, quam foeminae supra caput exlii- 
bebant, antiquum designasse Subjectionis symbolum ; his 
autcm verbis e^ouaiav minime opinor ad eadem re- 
spcxisse Apostoliim ; oxcerpta quidem qnae vir docfus nobis 
impertitur, apud Romanas in nsu fuisse hoc omamentum, 
indicant: sed satius csset si demonstrasset apud Corin* 
thias hunc moreni cxtitisse ; agique qumstionem de nuptis 
muliorihus tantum ; (innuptm veto, duce ipso Barkero, 
acum hanc non gestabant). At foerainis universis in Eccle- 
siam introitus erat ; ct, nullo discrimino, vexTots rdis vgcatu- 
^ vpofrfTfuowraif, vcl nuptis, vel innuptis, dirigit 
Apostolus orationem. Ps^uli bortatio non est 

de more quovis omandi crines, at simplidter aipi toS xaf^m- 
TiaSai rqy xef oeXqy |y exxXrjalq. Bx his colligere possumus, 

mulierem quacunque coiiditione, quamvis acu discriminali 
vel quovis a^o modo crines omatam, si quando absque 
vclamine coetibus in publicis orabat vel prophetabator, pec- 
casse in Apostoli mandatum. — Audiamus vers. 6. £1^ yag 
ov xaraxaKSitTerai ywii xai xupaaiu ) : indc to xoju.mv, alere crines, 
avtv ToO xaraxaKvirrtaiai aeque valebat ac TO xelgaaSai acum 
aotem discrimlnalem gcstare nihil aJiad erat quam certo * 
modo alere vel omare crines, fiebatque capite aperto, bac 
ergo consnetudine peccabatur in mandatum. Alqni tan- 
dem liquidissime apparet quam lungissime abfaisse ab 
animo S. Pauli, quando scribebat ofelksi ^ yoyij i^owtav 
l7( T^; utcommendaretvel etiam designaret moreni 

decies a se postolatis adversantem. Cunct^ e contrario 
foeminas dare jubet operire caput in Ecclesia versanteSi 
quod omneshomines a Christo nato intelleierunt; ubicunque 
enim orbis terrarum floret Cbristianismus, hsec consaetndo' 
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jam diu viget et vigebit. Ex hisqae omnibus perpensis 
mihi sedel sententia do non mutandis Manuscn^tis : — Quo- 
ad autem B — ii conjccturum, Sta tovto ov SoXiuv, x, t. X., 
banc quidem existiino viri .hujus ingenio erudito indignis- 
simam. 

. W. 

Dabam Liverpoolii D. 3. Aprilis, 1822. 


OBSERVATJONS 

On that part of a uw'k entitled, EMPEDOCLlS ET 
PARMENIDIS FRAGMENTA EX CO- 
DICE TAURJNENSIS BIRLTOTHECJE 
RESrnVTA ET ILLUSTRATA, AB AAJE- 
DEO PEYRON, JAP SIX 1810 , in which the 
author treats of the genuine Greek text of the Com- 
mentary of Simplicius in Aristotelem De Coeb et 
Mimdo. 

Th E intention of the learned Professor Peyron in this part of 
his workj is to demonstiate that the Greek text of the Venice 
edition of this commentary of Simplicius is a translation by some 
modern Greek sophist from a barbarous Latin version of this 
work made by Guillelmus de Moerbeka, in the 13th century. 
And the Professor thinks that he has most satisfactorily proved 
this to be the case, from this version of Moeibeka so exactly 
corresponding with the Greek of the Venice edition, which is 
faulty in the extreme, as he shows in many instances by com- 
paring it with the Codex Taurinensis of this woik, in which 
alone the genuine text of Simplicius is to be found. 

Plausible however as the Professor’s arguments in support of 
this opinion may appear to be, 1 trust that the, following instan- 
ces of variations between the version of Moiirbeka, and the 
Greek of the Venice edition, will be found to be at least equally 
powerful in proving that the latter is not a translation of the 
former. 

But previous to the detail of these instances, it is necessary 
to observe, in the first place, that 1 am in possession of the first 
edition of this version of Moerbeka, which was published at 
Venice intheyear 1540, of which Ihe Professor says, (p. S,) " At 
quum hanc habere hucusque non licuerit, utor alia editione anni 
1503. ibidem fol.'* He adds,“ Hac etsi dicaturin fronte novi* 
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ter fere de integro interpretata^ ac cum fidmimis codicibue 
Gr(ecu recens collata, tamen quam parum promissis editor ste* 
titerit, vel ex eo licet agnoscere^ quod postremi duo libri edun- 
tur ex Guilielmo Morbeto Do Jnlerpreie. Priores duos, licet 
nuspiatn appareat nomen interpretis^ a versione Moerbeka pe- 
nitus fuisse dqpumtos, turn ex barbarica scriptura, turn ex pari 
interpretaiidi modo, plane judico/’ And he concludes \i'ith ob- 
serving, that be shall cite this edition of 156S as the true version 
of Moerbeka. In the second place^ it is remarkable that this 
version, which the Professor confidently ascribes to Moerbeka, 
should in the first edition of it%e said to have been wholly made 
by Guilkrmus Mot betas; for the following is the title of this 
translation: Simplicii Fhilosophi Acutissimi Commentaria in 
Qaatuor Libros De Celo Aristotelh. Guillermo Moi bet e Inter- 
preter Quce omnia, cum fidmimis Codicibus Greeds recens 
collata fuere. Venetiis 1540. Whether therefore this Mor- 
betus iif in reality the same with Moerbeka, who was the Arch- 
bishop of Corinth in the 13th century, and whose version of the 
treatise of Proclus De Providentia ' is extant in the 8th volume 
of the Bibliotheca of Pabricius, 1 shall leave to others to deter- 
mine, whj are better qualified than X am for such philosophical 
discussions. I shall only remark, that to me it appears that the 
version of Proclus De Providentia, which is asciibed to Moei- 
beka, is far more barbarous than that of Simplicius De Coelo, 
which is ascribed to Morbetus ; and this opinion of mine might 
be corroborated by many instances, if it were necessary. It is 
however sufficient for my purpose that this edition of 1540 is 
that of which the edition of 1563 is a reprint. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed to the detail of in- 
stances, which sufficiently, as 1 conceive, confute the opinion of 
Professor Peyron, that the Venice Greek edition of Simplicius 
t)e Coelo is a translation of the Latin version of that work by 
Moerbeka, or Morbetus. 

In the first place, in p. i. of the Preface,* we have in the Latin,*. 

Sed si velit gtiquis Aristotelis theoriam de mundo videre, in 
omnibus simul ipsius negotiis naturalibus, primum de mundo 


> At the end of my translation of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, 
in e vols. 4to. 1 have given a translation of this treatise of Proclus, ac- 
companied by numerous emendations of the text. 

* All the following citations are made from the above-mentioned Latin 
version of Morbetus, and the note^ in the margin it, which were made 
by me from comparing it with the printed Greek edition of this WOtk, 
when 1 was engaged in translating all the works of Aristotle. 
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tractasse dicenduni.” But iii ^is passage, the Greek word 
for primum is wanting in the original. A little after^ in the 
passage, Ad alios aulem expositores dicenduni, quod non vi- 
detur sermo de quatuor eleoieutis in his pr&ter neeessariumy 
iieque siinpliciler |)ra?ter theoriani de celestibus assumptus esse, 
sed priiicipaliter dc ipsis docet,'* the Greek for the words pr^eifer 
ffccessarium, i. e, irapot to avuyxenov, is wanting in the Venice 
edition. Ill p. 3 a, ** ni>otus quideni cnim animalium (ut aestimo) 
neque unus propric cst, cum fiat secundum cxtcnsioiiem et in- 
flcxionein tneiiibroriini.” But the Greek, instead of ^ooeov for 
animaliumy has erroneously (rwf/t^xTcov. 

Again, in p. 7 u, et quideni et totuni a sui unionem m seipso 
prodiicit prupriain <liscretioii«iin.” The whole, or the universe, 
from the union of itself, produces in itself a proper distinction 
and separation [of its parts.] But the Greek for unionem has 
erroneously ovofjLarog, instead of svoDjToj, which the interpreter 
found in his Ms. In p. 8 b. Comment. 15. Simplicius haling ob- 
served, that Aristotle in what he there says departs much from 
nature, contrary to Ins usual custom, ori e^ri ttdXu irntgu to idog 
oTTofiami TTjg fv<reco$, adds, according to the Latin interpreter, 
haic enim sunt mutahiUa but the Greek has rightly 
yetp TctrjTct. P. JOf). Comment. 20. appetitus enim et totius et 
pallium est ad medium, et apud illiid salvari volunt et coiitineri, 
vagam in sui ipsoruin iiatura consistentiam habeiitia.” In this 
passage the (ireek for the word vagam is wanting in the Venice 
edition. P. 146. Sed quoniam duoriim horum sermo totus 
dictus est, uno quideni, si debeat aliquid generari et corrumpi, 
oportet esse omiiino subjectum aliquod et contrarium ex quo fit 
et in quod corrunipitur, altero autem quod virculari inotui non 
est niotus coiitranus.” Here the Greek word which should 
correspond to circularly is in the Venice edition erron^usly 
^(Tfi, instead of xvK\txaj ; 1 say erroneously y for it is a well- 
knowii position of Aristotle, that to a circular motion no other 
motion is contrary. And shortly after in the same page, Sim- 
plicius shows that Aristotle and Plato are not discordant with 
each other, when the former asserts that the world is unbegotten, 
and the letter that it is generated ; because according to Plato, 
though the world perpetually proceeds from its cause, yet as 
every thing which derives its existence from a certain cause is 
generated, the universe also, in consequence of not being self- 
subsistent, is generated. Hence be observes, genitum autem 
comniuniter dicitui^quod suiipsius subsistentiam ab aliqua causa 
accipit; etcnimquod fit, abaliquo faciente fit, et quod geiieratur 
ab aliquo geycrunte generatiir, et impossibile, ut ait Plato, sine 
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causa generationem habere ; et palam^ quod secundum hoc eVi- 
genitum eslquod primum omnium causa^ quod et unum et sim- 
pbcissimum est^ siquidem omnia participant uno, et quod non 
participat 'uno, nihil est: quod auiem unum nihil participat 
inultitudine : ^are genitum oninetn multitudinatuin est/^ In 
this passage, in the original^ instead of ayEvyi)Tov, irtgenitum, 
uhich Moibetus evidently read in his Ms., and which is the ttue 
reading, we find by a strange blunder xs;^a)pf(rftsvov, in the printed 
Greek. P. 156, in the first line of the page, '' corrumpitur 
enim a(jua ab igne in ignem.’’ ^ But the Greek, instead of uSco^, 
ac/ufiy has erroneously nva. Thus too in the same page, at the 
beginning of the second column, et quamvis habeat aliquid 
animate nutritiva virtus, tamen secundum naturales transniuta- 
tiones ita perficitur/* But the Greek, instead of ypv^ixov, ani^- 
maUy has erroneously ftxrixov. 

In p.*]7 a. Comment. 0,3, in which Simplicius is speaking of 
augmentation, we have in the Greek to yetp olvtco vgoa-Tthfi^Mv, xon 
svavTm xa,i o/toiov etti uvrta ta TrpotrTtSerat, i. e. ^^That \ibich is 
added to a thing, is both contrary and similar to that to which it is 
added.” But the Latin has, quod enim ipsi quod apponitur e&t 
coutiarium,etsimili ei scilicet ciii apponitur contrarium est.^ This 
however is erroneous, and not what Simplicius meant in this place 
to say. For he had just before observ^, that augmentation is a 
certain generation, and that a thing which is increased, is in- 
creased from something which is contrary to it. The Greek 
therefore is right, and the Latin is evidently not that from which 
it was translated. P. 176. Deinde dicendum (ut estimo) 
quod Arist. non omnem alterationem abnegat a celestibus ; non 
enim utique et imperfectivam inviceni tarditcfteni et transump- 
iionem” But the Greek of the latter part of this sentence is, 
ouSe yetp m^v reXeieortxijp vpog fieretSoirtv xoti /tEToeXij^riy, which 

is correct ; but the Latin is erroneous in the extreme. For the 
intention of Simplicius in this part of bis Commentary, is to • 
show that Aristofle does not deny all change of quality 
in Morbetus alterationem) in the heavenly bodies; since liC 
does not deny of them a mutual communication and ^reception 
[of light and power] of a perfective nature. In p. 18 a. Com- 
ment. 26. Simplicius says, conformably to Aristotle, that it is im- 
possible an immortal nature [i. e. the heaven] should not be co- 
adapted to an immortal being [i. e. to deity.] And that as 
this is asserted by all men, not/>nly by the Greeks, but also hy 
the barbarians, it shows that such an opinion is natural to the 
souls of men, ev raig ovdpmm ;^8o the Greek, but the 
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Latin of Morbetus has, in animalihm. P.18 a, Comment. 27. 

Si enim miindmii Dii, quod quidem tanquam probatum et evi- 
dens dimisit, est aliquod dlvinum corptis exemptum ab ipsis.” 
But in the Greek gyxotr/tioi, mundani^ is wanting; and for 
exemptum^ it is necessary to tekd eJjpTijpvov. 
In the same page also^ and shortly after, we find in the 
Latin, Audivi autem ego -/Egyptios quidem astrorum observa- 
tioiie, hobuisse descriptas non paucioribus quam a quinque milli- 
bus annorum, Babilonios autem adhuc a pluribus.” But the 
Greek, instead of five thousand '^ears, which is doubtless what 
Simplicius wrote, has oox e^urrotny ri moLuroi^yfor 7Wt 

less than two thousand years. Again, in the same page, the 
following passage, Connnent. 25, which I had overlooked, is de- 
fective, but the deficiency is supplied in the Greek. The pas- 
sage is, niihi enim non frustra videtur ultimo apposuisse, [im- 
possible,] sed tanquam omnibus his secundum passiones acce- 
dentibus/’ But the Greek rightly adds, uiLoipov rov ovpuvov, 
which Morbetus has not translated. And a few lines after the 
Latin has, hoc enim tanquam supposkiones accipiens ex ipsis 
contraria conclusit.’' But the Greek which should correspond 
to cov^raria conclusit, is so far from this correspondence, that 
it is Tov cugotvov aygvijrov <rvv57repavB. 

Again, in p. 23 b, near the bottom. Comment. 36, Simplicius, 
speaking of the motion of the planets, and the motion of the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and showing, conformably to Aristotle, 
that the one is not contrary to the other, is made to say rightly 
in the Latin, ^^deinde utraque haruin secundum idem tern- 
pus ab orientc et ab occasii dicitur utique moveri;'' but in 
the Greek, instead of what should correspond to the words 
ab oriente et ab occasu, we have aif avoLTaKm bv avaroXa^. 
P. SO b, Comment. 37^ principaliter quidem de simplicibus 
elementis propoiiit inquirere, et ostendit quod Jinita et secun- 
dum numerum, et secundum magnitudinem.” So the Latin 
rightly, but the Greek, which should correspoiid to quod Jinita^ 
is, instead of doing so, oti a^rsi^ov. Thus also in p. 3 1 b. Com- 
ment. 4^^. Ostensiim est in naturali auditu, quod assequitur 
tempus quidem motui, motus autem magnitudini ejus quod mo- 
vetur, et ejus super quod motus, et quod si tempus fuerit fini- 
tum, necesse et motum QsseJimtumj et magnitudinem amboruiti, 
scilicet ejus quod movetur, et ejus super quod motus.^’ In this 
passage, the Latin^in the words i* necesse et motum esse Jinitum,^ 
has rightly jinitumj as must be obvious to every one ; but the 
Greek has most erroneously avetpiv. In p. 33 a, Comment. 
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49 , in the words, “principalis intentio in hoc capitulo est 
de simplicibus in mundo coiporibus ostendere, the Latin 
has rightly capitulo^ but the Gieck, instead of has 

l^arther stil^ in p. 34 a, Comment. 66, Simplicius says, it is 
demonstrated in the Physics of Aristotle, “ quod nullum finitum 
finitam distantiam in infinito tempore pcrtrunsit.” And this is 
rightly asserted, and is undoubtedly what Simplicius intended 
to say ; but the Greek has most erroneously, on 
jxevov Ev •jrrrepua'iisyto xgovcp hu0iv. In p. 35 a, Comment. (iO, 
Simplicius, m elucidating the demonstration of Aiistotle, that 
there is not an infinite body, observes that Aristotle physically 
infers this “ cx eo quod elementa numero et magnitudine sunt 
finita. Neque enim omnia injinita possibile est esse, non 
enim utique multa infinita, &c.” Here the Latin has rightly 
injimtan in the words Neque enim omnia injinita, &c., but 
the Greek most erroneously vevspoKriJt^eva, In p. 37 a. Com- 
ment. 71, Simplicius rightly referring to the Physics of Aristo- 
tle, says that in the 8t|i book of that work, Aristotle demon- 
strates that no finite magnitude possesses an infinite power, 
“ nullam autem finitam magnitudintm virtutem habere iniyiitam, 

? uod quidem in octavo ejiisdem negotii dcmonstravit.” But the 
I reek, instead of ev tw oy8o«, has ev tco evvarw, though the Phy- 
sics do not consist of more than eight books. In p. 45 b, 
Comment. 97, Simplicius observes, that Aristotle is there speak- 
ing of the intellectual and immoveable principles which are the 
causes of the motions of the celestial spheres; “ de intellectua- 
libus et immobilibus principiis videtur dicere de moventibus 
ccelestes sphaeras. — Nam coelum mo vet immobilis causa existens 
melior ipso.” But the Greek, instead of xe^i tcidv uoepcov, de intel' 
lectualibus, has most erroneously vepi rm oopowim. In p. 46 a, 
Comment. 97, w'e find in the Latin, “ Contniiius autem circu- 
laris motus ostensus est in octavo de naturali auditu/’ And^ 
this is coirect; Iot Aristotle does demonstrate in his Physics, 
that a circular is a continual motion. But the Greek, instead 
of (Tuv^^, continuuSy has xoivorepov. And in the next line, the 
Latin has rightly, “ Sed et quia circulariter movetur coelum ad 
intellectum conversum.” In the Greek, however, we have wpa* 
vov, heaven^ instead of vow, intellect. In one part of the follow- 
ing passage in p. 47 b, Comment. 102, both tho Latin and 
Greek are discordant with each other, and both are erioneom. 
The passage is this, “puta quod tiigonum ex tribus lectis aie- 
cundiim angulum compositis, tribm autem ei tngonis eex se- 
cundum angulos et ljneas,sed non secundum plana Xompositis.” 
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Simplicius is here speaking of the analysis of things composite 
into such as are simple, after the ruanner of mathematiciaqs. 
Hence the Latin should be, cuhum aufem ex tetragonis sex; in- 
stead of ‘‘ tribus^autem ex trigonis sex and the Greek, which is 
tK Tpicttv Sfi Tpiycovwv gf, should be tov xojSov Se TSTpotycovcov ef . 
For the terminating sides of a cube are six squares. That this 
reading is correct, is evident from what Simplicius shortly after 

says, i. e. Nam mathemuticus quidem resolvit trigonum 

in tres rectas et cubuin in sex tetragona.” 

^atiy other instances of gresH difference between the Latin 
and Greek might he adduced; but as I persuade in}self that the 
learned and intelligent reader will be sufficiently convinced from 
those already given, that the Greek of Simplicius is not a trans- 
lation from the liUlin of Moiirbeka or Morbetus, 1 shall con- 
clude this article vvith corrections of certain passages which are 
faulty, both in the Latin and Greek, but which, though errone- 
ous, accord with each other. 

In p. 30 b, Comment. 37, Simplicius observes, that Aristotle 
having shown that no simple body is infinite in magnitude, and 
it being evident that simple bodies are finite in number, con- 
cludes that the whole, which is composed of them, viz. the uni- 
verse, is finite. He then adds, Primo auteni ostendit, quod 
iiecessaria est naturalis ratio discerneiis, sive est aiiquid corpus 
infinitum sive non ; siquidem hsec differentia causa fere totius 
contradictionis inter naturales est, qua; apud physiologos. Prop- 
ter haiic enim hi quidem uiiiini tnundum, et hnitum dicebant, 
quicunque non acceptabant infinitum in principio, ut Aristo- 
teles et Plato ; hi auteiu unum infinitum, ut Anaximenes aerem 
infinitum priiicipium esse dicens ; hi autem et muUUudine infi- 
iiitos mundos, ut Anaximandrus quidem infinitum magnitudine 
principium ponens, infinitum sic ct niundum dicebat.’^ In this 
jiassagc, for mullitudine in the words hi autem et multitudiiie 
I infiiiitos mundos,” it is necessary to read magnitudine : for it 
W'as the dogma of Democritus, as Simplicius* shortly after ob- 
serves, that there are worlds infinite in multitude. But the 
Greek l^s also erroneously in this part of the above passage, rep 
instead of tco jctsyeSei. In p. 4f) a, Comment. 99, in the 
words, et base scripsit, mundum hunc neque aliquis deorum,^ 
Deque aliquis hominum fecit, sed erat semper,” the name of 
Heraclitus is wanting immediately after scripsit, and it is also 
wanting in the Gfeek. For from what is afterwards added by 
Simplicius, it is evident that the'above words are to be ascribed 
to Heraclitus. But he adds as follows : Verumtamen Alex- 
ander volehs Ileraclylim dicere mundum genitum et corrupti- 
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bilem, de inteiligibili mundo sic ipsum dixisse ait/’ Alexander^ 
who considered ileraclitusasone viho asserted that the world is ge- 
net able and corruptible, says, that in the above citation be speaks 
of the intelligible world. This remsg'kablc passage of Heraclitus 
is in the Greek rov Koo'fji.ov toutov, outs rig fieoiv, oi/rs Ttg wfiqwcmif 
sTTonjcrsv, aXX’ In p. 5B. b, Lib. 2, Comment. 3, Simpli- 

cius, explaining what Aristotle says about the fable of Atlas 
supporting the heavens, and which is alluded to by ilomer 
when he says of Atlas in the Odyssey, 

And the long pillars which on earth he rears 
End in the starry vault, *and prop the spheres, 
observes as follows: ^^Si autem fabula est di\iiinm aliquid oc- 
cultuns in seipsa ct sapiens, dicatiir quod Atlas unus qiiidem 
est et eorum Tartareoruni qui ciica Baccliiini sunt, qui eo quod 
noil attendebat ipsi perfecte, hoc est non seennduin solum Tar- 
tarean! covgtcgafioiiem opcrabatiir circa Jiacchi operationem, 
sed (leclhiabat aliqiialitcr et ad Jovialem coNfitie/itiam, secun- 
dum ambos propnetatis operator *circa maximas niuiidi partes, 
disceniens quidem et sursiiih tenons cceliiin a terra, ut non con- 

fundantur superiora cum inferioiibus.'* cum cliam coluniiise 

simnl utramque habeant viriiileni, dheretivarnque simul et cow- 
tinnatham eornm qnas supra posita Mint cum inferius pu^itis.” 
In this passage for cont^regaliomm it is necessary to read sep«- 
raiioimn^ and in the Greek for o-oyxpKriv which corresponds to 
cnrtgregalionemy we must substitute Siaxpitriv. This emendation 
is evidently requisite from what Simplicius adds in the latter 
part of this extract, viz. that pillars possess both these powers, 
a power of separating^ and a power of connecting things placed 
above with those placed below/' In p. 8^ a, Comment. 47, 
Simplicius observes that the Pythagoreans supposing the decad 
to be a perfect number, w ere willing to collect the number of 
the bodies moved in a circle, into the decadic number. He 
adds, '' hence they say, that the inerratic sphere, the seven pla- 
nets, this our earth, and the antichthon, complete the decad; 
and in this manner Aristotle understands the assertions of the 
Pythagoreans.” He then observes : Qui autem sinceriqs ista 
callent (yv>j<ris<rT?poy oturm ftsra^ovrg^) igneni quidem iji uiedio 
dicunt conditivam virtutem (Sijfcioupyixijy Svvotfjnv) ex medio totam 
terram alentem, et quod infrigiditatiim ipsius est recreantem 
(avffy»pov<rav). Propter quod hi quidem Zeniis turrem (Zijvo; 
irupyov) ipsum vocant, ut ipse in Pyihagoricis narravit. Alii 
autem Jovis custodiam (Jio^ ut id his. Alii autem 

Jovis thronum (Jioj Sgovov) utalii aiunt. Anlriim (uvrpov) autem 
VOL. XXVI. CL Jl. NO. Lli. ll 
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terrain dicebaiit, tanquam organum ct ipsum temporis. Dierum 
enini base et noctuiini causa est. Diem eiiim facit versus solem 
pars illuminata. Noctein auteni versus roiium uftibras factse ab 
Ipsa. AnticliUionaiii aiitem lunam vocabant P^thagorici, sicut 
et aitberiaiii terram^et tanquam obumbiantem solare lumen quod 
cst proprium let rao, ct tanquam terminantem coeCestia sicut terra 
id quod sub luna est.” In that part of tliis remarkable passage 
in \\!h\ch it is said both in the Latin and the Greek, that tlie 
Pythagoreans called the eaith a cavern y it is necessary for 
avrpov to read aa-Tpov, a star. For a little before, both Aristotle 
and Simplicius inform us that^thc Pythagoreans asserted that 
the earth exists as one of the stars. And this is confirmed by 
their calling the earth one of the instruments of time : for the 
stars are thus denominated by Plato in the Tima^us. Meursius 
in his Deiiaiius Pythugoricus, p. ]<). thinks we should read 
xfvrpov for avrpov ; but he was evidently mistaken. 

From this account given by Simplicius, it appearsMliat the 
above mcntimied decad of the Pythagoreans consists of, the 
inert atic sphere, the seven planets, the earth, and the fire in the 
centre of the eaith. it is also evident from this passage, as 1 
have elsewhere observed, that the moderns are mistaken in sup- 
posing, that by the fire in the middle, the Pythagoreans meant 
the sun. And in p. 87 a. Comment. CO, Simplicius observes : 

Cum autem ostendisset ambo problemata, et quod in medio 
est terra, ct quod iminobilis, neque circulariter circa medium, 
ncque super rectam mota, coinmunem adjecit conclusionem 
dicens esse niBnifestum cx dictis, quod neque movetur, neque 
extra medium movetur'^ In the last word of this passage for 
movetury it is obviously necessary to read ponitury and in the 
Greek for xivsixai, to substitute xgirai. 

1 shall conclude these observations, w'itli noticing an error 
into which the learned Professor has fallen, through not under- 
standing what Simplicius says of Empedocles and Eudemus the 
celebrated disciple of Aristotle, 'i'he error 1 allude to is in p. 
52, wheie the Professor cites the following passage of Simpli- 
cius, in his commentary on the Physics. Tovto 5’ eoixrv E/mts- 
SokKvj^ Off eiireiVy on to xgoereiv xai xiveiy sv [lepst Ti]y ftXtouf xai ro 
VBtxog ef uvuyKYig U7r«g;fsi Tcng vpayixcKTtv' ei ie touto, xoei to njpBfietif 
ey TO) fisra^u evavTiwv xivijo-ewy fjpepLiet ev t« 

tn’iy. ouv njv axiyigcioey ey tji ri/jg fiXiag nrixpotrsia Kara 

T 1 JV (rfoapav exSsxsraty eireiiuv otvavroL (rvyxpiSri 
OUT rje?joto SieisTai coxta yi]. 

w; fujay, 
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apf/»ovtvi$ ^UTcivcp Hgvfcp etrrifipiKTou, 
cfetigog xvx?iOTepris fioviv) iregtyriSei aieov.* 

And after theJe other verses follow* Tlie Professor then re- 
marks, Quis credat totideni esse ,£udcmi versus t Etsi ejus 
fus’ixa, liber vepi ymiu$, et Historia Geometriea et Astrologica 
exciderint, fragmeiita tameti a Simplicio scrvata argumento sunt, 
ilium neque metro sua scita commendasse, neque eum esse cui 
Amicitia, Discordia, Sphaerus saperent. Quapropter nullus 
vereor emendare, ut sit E/tveSoxXi]^ oux -nju uxkvrjTiOLv pio eo quod 
esi EuSyjfjLog ouy, facillima iiominum permutatione, si EfiveSoxXijg 
compendiose scribatiir.’’ The* Professor’s mistake originated 
from not perceiving that in the words aXX’ cog <py)(nv, Empe- 
docles is understood ; for the verses that follow these words 
were evidently viritten by that philosopher. The meaning 
of Simpliciua therefore is, that Eudemus admits immobility 
in the domination of friendship in the sphere of Empedocles. 

T. 

AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 

* Mythology. 

By R. P. knight. 

Paht Vlll . — [Continued from No. 51. p. 51.] 

184. A.FTER the conquests of Alexander had opened a com- 
munication with India, Minerva was frequently represented 
with the elephant’s skin upon her bead instead of the helmet 
the elephant having been, from time immemorial, the symbol of • 
divine wisdom ajfhong the Geutoos ; whose god Goniiis or Pol- 
lear is represented by a figure of this animal half humanised ; 
which the Macha Alla, or god of destruction of the Tartars, is 

* For etttm here, the Professor very properly substitutes yenw. Thus 
too, Parmeuides, speaking of the one being, says, 

vavTodiv iuxi/xXoL' 

jxfdrov lO'oiraXc;, xai /iaw^ ^nipuiv, 

* See coins of Alexander IL king of Epiios, and some of the Ptolemies* 
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iisiijilly seen trampling upon. On some of the coins of the 
Selcucida', the elephant is represented with the horns of the 
bull ; sometimes drawing the chariot of MinervaJ in her charac- 
ter of Bellona ; and at otlK*rs bearing a torch, the emblem of 
the universal agent fire, in his proboscis, and »hc cornucopia*, 
the result of its exertion under the direction of divine wisdom, 
in his tail.’ 

18.5. 'riic ram has been already noticed as the symbol of 
Mercury; but at Sais in yMg}pS seems to hive rejiresented 
some attribute ol Minerva;^ i|pon a small bust of whom, be- 
“hmging to Mr. l^avno Knight, it supplies the ornament for the 
visor of the helmet, as the sphinx does that of the crest; the 
whole coinposilioii showing the passive and active powers of 
generation and desliuetion, as attributes to Divine Wisdom, 
111 another small bronze of very ancient workmanship, which 
has been the liandle of a vase, rams are placed at the feet, and 
lions at the head, of an androgynous figure of Bacchus, which 
still nioie distinctly shows then* meaning; and in the ancient 
inelr()[»olitan leinplc of the Noith, at LJpsal in Sweden, the 
great Seaiulinaxiaii goddess J.sa was lepresciited riding upon a 
lam, with an owl in her hand.’ Among the ACg}ptians, how- 
ever, Ammon was the deity most commonly leprestnted under 
this symbol ; which was usually half Immanihed, as it appears 
ill pi. I. vol. i. of the Select Specimens; in which form he was 
worshipped in the celebrated oracular temple in l^ibya, as well 
as that of "Jliebes and was the father of that Bacchus who 
is equally represented with the ram’s horns, but }oung and 
beardless. 

18 G. Ammon, accoidiiig to some accounts, corresponded 
with the .lupiter,^ and according to others, with the Pan ^ of 
the Greeks; and piobabl\ he was something between both, 
like the Lycaean Pan, the most ancient and levered deity of the 


* Soi thosj. of SrUiicii*' 1. AiiliocUus A"l. &r. 

Tot Toy 70V ;9,uoy fro"Ktw;9iog 

A.yyTrun-T^^ roi,vq/.(i ‘E7vX>iVt(7Tt cJ; wovwv Xoycff, A0»jva. riatoii. Timet. 
\u 174. Sen. 1043, lie. 

iatTat ffpo^SfifTov xrti 07i/Sa*Trti. Stra!)oii. lib. wii. p. 559* 

^ Ul. Kuilbcdv. AfltUit. Aol. ii. p. 209. lii;. 15. 

^ Airo 70V7QV xf.o .po(Tu.-rov rwyn'Kf/.n Toy Aiof •nouvffi Aiywriof a/iro 4f Aiywrtiup 
eo.TES \iyvT,r.j.if re nui A.O.ottu/v <«to»xo;, xat (tijb^vviv auportpwv yout- 

loiTf;. Hoiodol. Iib. li. t. 42. 

' A^^(3yv Aiyy-Tio* xaXoy/rt to¥ Aia. ]^b. ii. s. 42. Herotlot. 

* Toy iTfWTOv !?.oy (Afxoyy) tv irayrt Tov avTOY youi^ouai. Flutaicb. de Is. el Osir. 
p. 3i|. 
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Arcadians, llie most ancient people of Greece.* His title was 
employed by iKe iEgyptiaiis as a common form of appellation 
towards each \)iher, as well as of .solemn invocation to the 
Deity, in the same manner as we employ the title of Lord, and 
the Lreiich that^ of Seigneur ; and it appears to have been oc- 
casionally compounded with other words, and applied to other 
deities.* According to Jablonski, who explains it from the 
modern Coptic, it signified precisely the same as the epithet 
Lyctean, that is lucid, or productive of light.^ Jt may there- 
fore have been applied with e<ju!ll propriety to either Jupiter or 
Pan ; the one being the luminous letherial spirit considered ahr 
stractedly, and the other, as dilfnsed through the mass of uni- 
versal matter. Hence Pan is called, in the Orphic Hymns, 
Jupiter the mover of all things, and described as har- 
monising them by the music of his pipc.^ He is also called 
the perv*ader of the sky* and of the sea,^ to signify the 
principle of order diffused through heaven and earth ; and the 
Arcadians called him the Lord of matter,^ w'bich title is 
expiesscd in the Latin name Sylvaniis; SYLVIA, and 

*TAHy being the same w'ord w'litten according to the different 
modes of pronouiicing of diffeient dialects. In a choral ode of 
Sophocles, he is addressed by the title of Author and di- 


* Ante Jovem genitum terras liabuisse feruntur 
Arcades, ct Luna gens prior ilia fuit. 

Oud. J'aM.lrb.ii.v. 28«>. 

They were of tlic Pelasgian lace, and being in pr»'>ses^)ion of a poor and moun- 
lainoiis country, tlie> kept it, s^lulst the moie futile ])arls of Greece vierc continu- 
ally changing inliabitants. Thucyd. lib. i. ; llerodot. lib. i. b. ItG. *, Pausan. lib. 
\iii. s. 1. Tlieir being anterior to Jupiter and llu* JMoon, means no more than that 
they ^seie anterior to the cstablibhed religion, by Inch the divine perjjonifications 
were ascertained, and made distinct objetts ofwoivJiip. 

* Tf/nt ^Hpn <r* AfJLfxwyia^ xat Tle6pafji,fj(.ufYt, *Ep(Aou f/rrif o 

napnt/j.fxtw. Pausan. in Eliac. I. c. w. s. 7. 

‘Exaraiof o AjSiTj'iTij- tovtw xai ahhnkovg tw pif/aTi '^pua’$ai TOVff At^ow- 
Tioofj oTrtV Ti/flt TTgouKofr/^VTai* 7rpoaxXiiTix»iv yap n/ui rrjv <p^v*iv, Plutarch, de is. et 
Obir. p. 35 1. 

Mr. Bryant says, that this was calling each other Amroonians, Prof. p. 7. Some 
future antiquary of this school will probably di-cover Ihat the English, when they 
use the word Sir, mean to call each other Sirites; and thence sagaciously infer that 
Britain was lirsi peopled from Siris in Italy ; an inference quite as probable as must 
of this learned gentleman’s. 

3 Pantli. iEgy pi. lib. ii. c. ii. s. 12. 

+ — ' ■■■Zn/g 0 xtpao’Tttg, Hymn. x. ver. 12. 

Ztvg it Tf vavTofy itrri Stag, ycayvuy n xs^ae-nig 
HvBUfJiacri a-v^i^ivy, ^toynia-i te ae|o^t%Toif. 

Vragtu. No. xxviii. ver. 13. ed. Gesii. 

5 AI©EP0nAArKT02. Orpli. Hymn. v. 

6 ‘AAiriAArKTOS. Sophocl. Aj. 703. 

^ Toy rrig t;Xii; xogtoy. Blacrob. Sat. 1. c* 22. 
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rector of the dances of the gods;* as being the au- 
thor and disposer of the regular motions of the universe, of 
M Inch these divine dances were symbols.* According to Pin- 
dar, this Arcadian Pan was the associate or husj^and of Rhea,^ 
and consequently the same as Saturn, with whom he seems to 
be confounded in the ancient coins above cited (s. 1 12.); some 
of them having the half-humanised horse, and others the figure 
commonly called Silenus, which is no other than Pan, in the 
same attitudes with the same female. 

187. Among the Greeks all dancing was of the mimetic 
kind: whercfoie Aiistotlc classes it with poetry, music, and 
painting, as being equally an imitative art and Lucian calls it 
a science of imitation and exhibition, which explained 
the conceptions of the mind, and certified to the 
organs of sense things naturally beyond their 
reach.* To such a degiee of refinement was it cairied, that 
Athenseiih speaks of a Pythagorean, who could display the 
whole system of Ins sect in such gesticulations, more clearly and 
strongly than a professed rhctoi ician could m w'ords for the 
truth of which, however, we do not vouch, the attempt being 
sufficient. Dancing was also a pait of the ceiemonial in all 
mystic rites whence it was held in such Ingh esteem, that the 
philosopher Socrates, and the poet Sophocles, both persons of 
exemplary gravity, and the latter of high poliiical rank and dig- 
nity, condescended to cultivate it as an useful and respectable 
accomplishment.^ The author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, dcsciibes that God accompanying his lyie wdlh the 
dance, joined by other deities ;9 and a Corinthian poet, cited by 
Athenseus, introduces the Father of gods and men employed in 


* llotv, n«y iX*'TX«yxT^ 

nirpatetf ctiroSttpctSoff, w 

Bim ^opoTToi' ayetS, birvwg 
ifua-aia Kywtrcria 
Oi^»l|naTrt nvroian 

, Si/vwv Ajac. 

^ 'H y9t/y TUfV ao'Trpwv, xett r, irpog roug aTiXavii; TUfV vXaMiTcinF 0 'i/jUffXQXft, suift 

$i/pv9fxogavTuiy xotyMyia, xat it/TUKTPg kpfAoyw^ rng TrpwToyoyov opx*lO‘iwg fttyfuiaTa a^rtm 

Lucian, de Saltalione 
^ Schol. in Find. Pyth. iii. 138. 

^ Poetic, c. i. 

* Ti; xai iuxrixn, twv fyvo»|9i»Taiv f$ayo^Et;rixtf, xxi 

Twy afttywy 0 ‘af>»]vio‘Tix*i. Lucian, ib. 8. 43. 

^ lleipnos. lib. i. c. xvii. 

^ Ibid. 

T£Xir>iv puhfjuti9f t^Tif tCpiif, ayiv Lucian. ib id . 

• AUienie. ib. ® Ver. 194—206. 
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the same exercise.' The ancient Indians, too, paid their devo- 
tions to the Sib by a dance Hiiitative of his motions, which they 
performed eve^y morning and evening, and which was their 
only act of worship.^ Among the Greeks the Cnosian dances 
were peculiarly lacred to Jupiter, as the Nyssian were to Bac- 
chus, both of which were under the direction of Pan who, 
being the principle of universal order, partook of the nature of 
all the other gods ; they being personifications of particular 
inodes of acting of the gieat all-ruling principle, and he of his 
general law of pre-established hsfrmony; whence, upon an an- 
cient earthen vase of Greek workmanship, he is represented 
playing upon a pipe, between two figures, the one male and 
the other female; over the latter of which is written NOOSS, 
and over the former AAK02: whilst he himself is distinguished 
by the title MOAKOS : so that this composition explicitly shows 
him in the character of universal harmony, resulting from mind 
and strength; these titles being, in the ancient dialect of Magna 
Graecia, whcie the vase was found, the same as NOTS, AAKH, 
and MOAUH^ in ordinary Greek. Tlie ancient dancing, how- 
ever, which held so high a rank atiiong liberal and sacred arts, 
was entirely imit$«tive ; and esteemed honorable or otherwii^, in 
proportion to the dignity or indignity of what it was meant to 
express. The highest was that which exhibited military exer- 
cises and exploits with the most perfect skill, grace, and agi- 
lity ; excellence in which was often honored by a statue in some 
distinguished attitude; ^ and we strongly suspect, that the figure 
commonly called The fighting Gladiator,” is one of them ; 
there being a very decided character of individuality both in the 
form and features ; and it would scarcely have been quite nuked, 
had it represented any event of history. 

188. Pan, like other mystic deities, was wholly unknown to 
the first race of poets ; there being no mention of him in either 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, or in the genuine poem of Hesiod ; and 
the mythologists «f later times having made him a son of Mer- 
cury by Penelope, the wife of Ulysses ; a fiction, perhaps, best 
accounted for by the conjecture of Herodotus, that the terres- 
trial genealogies of the mystic deities. Pan, Bacchus, and Her- 
cules, are mere fables, bearing date from the supposed time of 
their becoming objects of public worship.’ Both in Greece 
and ^gypt. Pan was commonly represented under the symbo- 

• 

' ■■■■ ■ ■ ; —■■■ ■■■■■■ ■ ' ■■ I 

* Ib. c. xix. ' Lucian, ibid. 3 Sophocl. in 1. c. 

^ Athcn. Deipnos. lib. xiv. c. xxvi. ed. Sebweig* 

^ (Lioi yiyoyi verrtpov firv^oyrs oi ‘EXX^ivi; rourunr ret ovfolputra>, n tm rjrt 
•XXitfy Oiunr* «ir* h »iri;9oyrs airs rovrov yivfifXsyious-* avTftvv vtft yirt^. 

Herodot. lib. ii. s. 146. . 
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lical form of the goal lialf-buiuaniscd ■/ from which are derived 
liis subordinate ministers or personiiiecl emai^tions, called 
Satyrs, fauns, Tilnri, UAKl^KOI, &c. ; who, well as their 
parent, \vere wholly unknown to the aiu'icnt poets. Ncillur 
do they appear to have been know’n in ^higypt, though a late 
traveller was so singularly fortunate as to find a inai-'k of a Ca- 
j)rine Satyr upon an ancient /l^gyptian lyie represented in the 
ancient paintings <»f the Thebaid; in a foiiu, indeed, so unlike 
that of any ancient people, and so like to a Welsh or Irish harp, 
that we cannot but suspect it to be merely an embellishment of 
an idea that ho carried out with him/ Al. JDeiion, in his more 
accurate and cMcnsive survey of the same ruins, found nothi*ig 
of the kind. 

18J). The Nymphs, however, the corresponding emanations 
of the passive productive power of the iiiiiverso, had been long 
known : for whether considered as the daughters of tl>c Ocean 
or of Jupiter,^ their parent had long been enrolled among the 
personages of the vulgar mythology. pon nioiiuments of an- 
cient art, they are usually represenled with the Fauns and 
Satyrs, frequently in attitudes very lic entious and indecent : but 
in the Homeric times, they seem to have been considered as 
guardian spiiits or local deities of the springs, the vallies, and 
the mountains the companions of the ri\cr gods, who were 
the male progeny of the Ocean though the mystic system, as 
before observed, aiiow'ed them a more exalted genealogy. 

190. Pan is sometimes iepresentc<i ready to execute his cha- 
racteristic office, and sometimes exhibiting the result of it ; in 
the former of which, all the muscles of his face and body ap- 
pear strained and contracted ; and in the hitler, fallen and di- 
lated ; while in both the phallus is of disproportionate magni- 
tude, to signify that it represented the predominant attribute.^ 
In one instance, he appears pouring whaler upon it,^ but more 


* rprtvpoyo ‘1 Te yuni ol ^luyprfr^oi xai ol «y«X|u,r4T07roioi tou Uttvog TwyaXjutw, 

xawjTig ‘l'.XXtlu?,aiyo7rpo(rww5V x«i Tp'*yo'7xsXiw ovri TotouTov yofJLi^oyreg tiyxi fjnv, »XX' 
ojuioiov TOt'Tt (tXXoio*. B’oifff ortu ft rlvixa roiovrov ypn^vcri uvrov, ov yifioy ten 
Acyiiv. lltTudot. ii. 40. 

^ See j>rint from Mr. Bruce’s drn'winc, in Dr. Burney’s. History of Music. 

^ — — — Cicnilor N^inphanim OcMaiins, Catiill. in Cell. v. 84. Sec also 
Calliiuach. Hymn, ad ])ian. v. 13., and ^Kseliyl. Pronictli. Desmot. 

^ ofterietStg, xoL/^ai £uoc aiytoyoio, 11. Z. 420. 

'Nu/x^nwv^ al tyoi/e' r«":<va xwptjvnr, 

K«i Tny«ff trornfAorf, lutt r.tietH. 'Toiwra. 11. 4>. 195. 

^ O’j^t fxeya e9f\o; Llxtavoio 

oC grio ntnyTtg rtoTnfxoiy xn vaett BaXaeau, 

{Cat Tcaeai xp>)Vtt>,xni ^^nctra fjinxga yaovTiy, Odyss. Z. 123. 

The fi{Tiires are frequent in collections of small bronzes. 

^ Bronri d’Ercolano, lav. xciii. 
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commonly standing near \'iaUr, and acrompaiiied by aquatic 
iowls; 111 vih'ch cliaiaclci lie is confoundLd \iith Piijpus, to 
whom geese'\tcie particulaily sacred." Swans, too, fnquciuly 
occur as emblems ot the wateis upon coins; and sometimeb 
with the head Al Apollo on the ie\ci&c;^ when theic may he 
some alkibion to the ancient notion of then singing; a notion 
wdiich seems to have aiisen from the noises \ihich tiuy make in 
the high latitudes of the Noith, prior to then depaitme at the 
appioach of wmlu.^ The pedum, or pastoial liook, the sym- 
bol of attiaction, and the pip«, the symbol oi haimony, aie 
ficquently placed ueai him, to signify the means and effect of 
his opeiatioii. 

lyi. Though the Greek wiiters call the deity who W’as le- 
presenled by the sacied goat at Mendes, Pan, he moic exact- 
ly answers to Piiapus, or the geiici alive attiibnte coiisideied 
abstracterlly winch was usiriliy rcpiesented in iEg}pt, as well 
as ill Gieece, by the phallus only.^ Tins deity was honoied 
with a place in most of then temples,® as thc'Imgam is in those 
of the Hindoos; and all the hertditary piiests w^eie initialed or 
consecrated to him, before they the sacerdotal office 

for he w^as coiisidcied as a soit of acc<>.saiy attribute to all the 
other divine pe»'somfications, the gieat mkI and purpose of 
whose existence was geneiation oi pioductioii. A pait of the 
worship offered both to the goat i\Iei]des, and the bull Apis, 
consisted in the women tendoiing tlieir persons to him, which it 
seems the fuimer olun accepted, though the ta^te of the latter 
was too coriccl.^ An attempt seems to have been made, m 
caily times, to introduce siinilai acts of devotion in Italy; for 
when the oracic of Juno was consulted upon the lung-continued 
barienness of the Roman matrons, its answer was, lliadas 
inatres caper hiitus inito:” but these mystic refinements not 
being understood by that rude people, they could think of no 
other way of fultilhiig tiic mandate, than sacriiicing a goat, and 
* — - 

* Prti jnii Sat} tu . cxxxvi — vii. 

* Scp roms of ClazonicniF ixi Pelierin, and AFns. linnicr. 

3 OI. Rndheck. AtJant. p. iik c. v. p. 249. OI. JMaisn. lib. c. xv. 

^ Toy Tpc-yov (AiyuxTtJ.) uni w toi; Lk) *in reri X«- 

yov( 7 i lev Tlpwrov, oia to y<vv»iTi/coy jotoocoy, Diodor. Sit. lib. i. p. 78. 

5 Ibid, ji 10. ^ ® Ibril. 

7 Tou;ti hfsiff Touj orrtgaXa/SovTa; varpixa; ttpuitrvva^ xar Aiyvirroy, -o^tjw rw Bew 
«TourTov fxvtier9%i. Ibid. p. 78. ||||l 

* ® Mivi»iTa rapa xnnfAvov, 0aX^TTif^W*y^i»Tov* 

N«Aoy x.§af, aiyijSoToi o9i Tgayo* y^va.^i (Moyoyrai. 

Pindar. a))iid Strabon. xvii. p* 802- 
ruvaixi Tpayo; tfAKrytTO rot/ro r; tviiii^i) oiTrixrre. llcrodot. 

lib. ii. s, 4G. ** ^ 
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applying the skin, cut into thongs, to the bare backs of the 
ladies. 

^Jussa: sua terga maritse 

IVllibus exsectis pcrcntienda dabant; 
which; however, had the desired eftect : 

Virquc paler subito, luiptaque mater erat.‘ 

At Mendes female goats were also held sacred, as symbols of 
the passive generati\e attribute;* and on Grecian nionumenls 
of art, we often liiid caprine satyrs of that sex. The fable of 
Jupiter having been suckled b^ a goal, probably arose from 
some emblematical composition ; the true explanation of which 
was only known to the initiated. Such was the Juno Sospita 
of Lanuvium, near Rome, whose goat- skin dress signified tne 
same as her title ; and who, on a votive car of very ancient 
Ktruscan work found near Perugia, appeals exactly in the form 
described by Cicero, as the associate of lleicules dressed in the 
lion’s skin, or the Destroyer.^ 

192. The Greeks frequently combined the symbolical aninials, 
especially in engravings upon gems, where we often find the 
forms of the ram, goal, horse, cock, and various others, blended 
into one, so as to form Pantheic compositions, signifying the 
various attributes and modes of action of the Deity.'*’ Cupid is 
sometimes represented wielding the mask of Pan, and some- 
times playing upon a lyre, while sitting upon the back of a lioir;* 
devices of which the senigmutical meaning has been already suf- 
ficiently explained in the explanations of the component parts. 
The Hindoos, and other nations of the eastern parts of Asia, 
expressed similar combinations of attributes by symbols loosely 
connected, and figures unskilfully composed of many heads, legs, 
arms, 8 cc. ; which appear from the epithets hundred-headed, 
hundred-handed, &c., so frequent in the old Greek poets, to 
have been not wholly unknown to them ; though the objects to 
which they are applied prove that their ideas w'ere taken from figures 


Ey h Ttti; vpeciprif^tvaiC riTTipaKoyS" n/uLtpnif juioyov bpwviy uvtoy (toy Aviv) al yi/vai- 
xiCfXartt v^otju/vov tarafjLivai, xcu ii»XYvoi/ai avatrvpafJLiyat ra eauTwv ycyyifTixa ptopia* 
rov aXXov. ^povoy airnyra xixcuXv/o^ivov ftrriy ng o-J^ty avrag tw ^iw. 

Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

^ Ovid. Fabt. ii. 448. 

^ Atytc ie xat Tpayoy Mfviifffioi ri/utunv. Strabon. lib. xtu. p. 812* 

SijBoyrni if vavrag rovg aiyag oi Miy^n^’toi, xai fxaXXoy rovg etpertrevg rtvy 
Herodol, lib. ii. s. 4G. 

3 Cum pelle caprina, rum hastajVom scutulo, cum calceolls repaodis. De N. 
D. Jib. j. &. xxix. 

^ Tlify are common, and to be found in all collections of gems ; but never upon 
coins. 

’ See Mus. Blorent. gemm. 
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which they did not understand, and which they therefore exagge* 
rated into fabulous monsters, the enemies or arbitiators of their 
own gods.' Such symbolical figures may, perhaps, have been 
worshipped in the w^estern parts of Asia, when the Greeks first 
settled there ; or which the Diana of Kphesus appears to have been 
a remain ; for both her temple and that of the Apollo Didymaeus 
were Jong anterior to the Ionic emigration though the compo- 
site images of the latter, which now exist, are, as before obser- 
ved, among the most refined productions of Grecian taste and 
elegance. A PaiUhcic bust of^his kind is engraved in plates Iv. 
and Ivi. of Vol. i. of the Select Specimens, having the dewlaps 
of a goat, the ears of a bull, and the claws of a crab placed as 
horns upon his head. The hair appears wet ; and out of the 
temples spring fish, while the whole of the face and breast is 
covered with foliage that seems to grow from the flesh ; signi* 
fying tliQ lesult of this combination of attributes in fertilising 
and organising matter. The Bacchus AENJPITIIS, and Nep- 
tune 0TTAAMIOSf^ the one the principle of vegetation in trees, 
and the other in plants, weie probably represented by composite 
symbolical images of this kind. 

193. A female Pantheic figure in silver, with the bord^ersof 
the drapery plated with gold, and the whole finished in a manner 
surpassing almost any thing extant, was among the things found 
at Macon on the Saone, in the year 1704, and published by 
Count Cajlus.* It represents Cjbele, the universal mother, 
with the inuial crown on her head, and the wings of pervasion 
growing from her shoulders, mixing the productive elements of 
heat and moisture, by making a libation upon the flames of an 
altar from a golden patera, with the usual knob in the centre of 
It, representing, probably, the lingam. On each side of her 


* 11. A. 402. Pinda.. Pvlh. i. 31.. vni. 20. 

' From the publicatio# of Denon of the sculptures remaining in Upper ^gypt, it 
seems that such figures had a place m the ancient religious mythology of that 
country. 

* To ItpoY TO IV Ai^ujutoif too AwoXXuivof, xat to jixavrfiov ittiV apy^aiort^oy *i xttrn 
Tfiv luFVttiy fToixiiTiy* oroX>w itj vpeo'fiuTeptt in v naru Iwet^ ra eg Ti]y Apre/uuv Vqy Efi^riay. 
Pausan. Achaic. c. ii. s. ir. 

3 A|uc®cTfpoi yap oi 9eot rtjg Cypag xai yoyifAOW xvpioi ^oxoutnv apyttC riva** xai Uotrttiant 
yt ^0TaX|x(^ AtovuT^ Acv^giT^, <}rftVTef, we tftog iittiiv. ^EXXqvic dvouTiV. Plutarch. 
kympos. lib. v. qu. ill. 

* T. vii. pi. Ixxi. iH 

He says iliat the figure had been gilt all over: but he is mistaken ; no part of it 
having been gilt, but several plated, all which reir ain entire, with the gold upon 
them. It is now, with most of the other small figures in silver, found with it, in the 
cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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head is one of the Dioscuri, signifying the alternate influence of 
the diurnal and iioctinnid sun ; and, upon a crescent supported 
by the tips of her wings, are the sexen planets, each signified by 
a bust of its presiding deity resting iij>on a globe, and placed in 
the order of the du}s of the \xeek nained after ihein. In her left 
band she holds two coiniicopiie, to signify the result of her ope- 
ration on the two heinispheics of the Karlh ; and upon them are 
the busts of j\poIlo and Diana, the presiding deities of those 
liLinisphciTs, wiili a <i<jh!eii disk, intersected by two transverse 
lines, such as is observible on- other pieces of ancient art, and 
sui h as the barbuiians of the North employed to represent the 
solar }ear, divided into foin parts,' at the back of each. 

194. How the da\s <)f llie \\(ek came lobe called by the 
names of the planctN, or why the ])la!K*ts were thus placed in an 
order so different from that of iialuro, and even from that in 
which any theorist exer has placed them, is diflicnll to conjecture. 
The cailiest notice of it in any ancient writing now extant, is 
in the work of an liistoriun of the beginning of the third century 
of Christianity who sa}s that it xxas imknoxxn to the Greeks, 
and borroxxed by tlie llomaiis from other nations, xxho divided 
the planets on this occasion by a sort of musical scale, beginning 
xxilh Saturn, the most remote from the ccntie, and then passing 
over two to the Sun, and two more to llie Moon, and so on, till the 
arrangement of the xxec k was complete as at |)reseiit, only begin- 
ning with the day which now stands lust. Other explanations 
are given, both by the same and by later writers; but as they 
appear to us to be still more remote from probability, it will be 
sutlicient to refer to them, without enteiing into fuither details.^ 
Peilinps the diflirulty lias aiisen iroin a confusion between the 
deities and the planets; the ancient nations of the North having 
coiihccratcd cacli liay of the wc t k to some principal personage of 
their inylhology, and called it after liis name, beginning xvilh Lok 
or Saturn, and ending xvilh Freia or Venus: whence, when 
these, or the coriespoiuling names in otlier languages, xvere ap-* 
plitd both to the planets and to llie days of the week consecrated 
to them, the ancient inytliological oriier of the titles xvas retained, 
though ifie ideas e xpressed by them were no longer religious, but 
astroiiouiical. Feiliups, too, it ma} be accounted for from the 


’ 01. Itudhcck. AllaTit. toI. i. j>. 90.. and vol. ii. p. 212. fig, 4., and p. 161 
and 2. 

^ 'J'lie part of rinlurch’s S^’iiiposiacs, in %\htch it ^as discussed, is unfortunately 
loM, ^ ^ 

’ Ca>s. Dion. lib. xw^i. p. 37. H^de do llolig. vot. IVitar. c. v. ad lin. 
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Ptolemaic system ; according to widcli the order of the planets 
was, Saliiin, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Men iiry, the Moon : 
for if the natural day consisted of twenty-four hoins, and each 
hour was nnda' the influence ol a planet in sncccssio* , and the 
fiisthonrof ScHinday be sacred to Stiturn, tin* fivjilh, flfteenth, 
and twenty-second, will be so likewise; so the t\vent>-lhiid 
will btdong to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to Muis, und the first 
hour of the next day to the Sun. In the same maunor, tlie fii^t 
liour of the ensuing day w'lll belong to the Mt^on, and so on 
througli the week, according to (jie seemingly capiicious order in 
\^hicli ali nations, using the hebdomadal coiiiputalion of time, 
have [daced them. 

]{) 5 . '^riie Disa or Isa of the North was represented by a conic 
fi2;ine enveloped ni a net, similar to the cortinaof Apollo on the 
medals of Cos, Chersoiiesus in Crete, N aples in Italy, and the 
Syiiun kings ; but instead of having the serpent coiled round it, 
as in the first, or some symbol or figure of Apollo placed upon 
it, as in the rest, it is terminated in a human head.’ This god- 
dess is unquestionably the Isis whom the ancient Suevi, accoid- 
ing to Tacitus, woi shipped ;* for the initial letter of the first 
name appears to be an article or pi efix joined to it; and the 
Egyptian Isis was occasionally lepresented enveloped in a net, 
exactly as the Scandinavian goddess was at Upsal.^ This god- 
dess is delineated on the sacred drums of the Laplanders, accom- 
panied by a child, similar to the lloriis of the Egyptians, who so 
often appears in the lap of Isis on the religions monuments of 
that people.^- Tiie ancient Muscovites also worshipped a sacred 
group, composed of an old woman with one male child in her 
lap and another standing by her, wdiich probably represented 
Isis and her offspring. They had likewise another idol, called 
the golden heifer, which seems to have been the animal symbol 
of the same personage.^ 

19G. Common observation would teach the inhabitants of 
polar climates lli^t the primitive state of w'ater was ice ; ihe 
name of which, in all the northern dialects, has so near an affinv- 
ty with that of the goddess, that there can be no doubt of thtir 
having been oiiginally the same, though it is ecpially iP title of 
the corresponding personification in the East Indies. The co- 
nic form also unquestionably means the egg; there being in the 


’ 01. Uudlu'ck. Atlanl. vol. ii. c. v. p. 5 10. ’ Dt* M. G. c. i\. 

^ laiaclabUs and Oi. Kudbeck. ib. p. 20U and 210. * lb. p. 260. 

^ lb. c. vi. p. 512 and 613. 
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Albani collection a slafue of Apollo sitting upon a great number 
of eggs, with a serpent coiled louiid them, exactly as he is upon 
the veiled cone or cortina, round vihich the serpent is occasion- 
ally coiled, upon the coins*above cited. A coyc pile of eggs 
is also placed by the statue of him, draped, as je appears on a 
silver tetradrachm of Lainpsacus,’ engraved in pi. Ixii. of voL i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

197. Stones of a similar conic form are represented upon the 
colonial medals of T)ie, and called ambrosial stones; from 
which, probably, came the an^berics, so frequent all over the 
northern hemisphere. These, from the remains still extant, ap- 
pear to have been composed of one of these cones let into the 
ground, with another stone placed upon the point of it, and 
so nicely balanced, that the wind could move it, liiough so pon- 
derous that no human force, unaided by machinery, can displace 
it: whence they are now called logging rocks, and pen- 
dre stones,^ as they were anciently living stones, and 
stones of God;^ titles, which differ but little in meaning 
from that on the 1 yrian coins. Damascius saw several of them in 
the neigliboi hood of Heliopolis or Baalbeck, in Syria; particularly 
one which was then moved by the wind and they are equally 
found in the western extremities of Europe, and the eastern extre- 
mities of Asia, in Britain and in China.^ Probably the stone which 
the patriarch J acob anointed with oil, according to a mode of wor- 
ship once generally practised,^ as it still is by the Hindoos, was of 
this kind.^ Such immense masses being moved by causes seeming 
so inadequate, must naturally have conveyed the idea of sponta- 
neous motion to ignorant observers, and persuaded them that they 
were animated by an emanation of the vital Spirit : whence they 
W'eie consulted as oracles, the responses of which could always 
be easily obtained by interpreting the different oscillatory move- 
ments into nods of approbation and dissent. The figures of 
the Apollo Didyniseiis, on the Syrian coins above-mentioned, 
are placed sitting upon the point of the cone, where the more 
rude and primitive s} mbol oi the logging rocil' is found poised ; 


* In the cabinet of Air. Payne Knight. * Nordon’s Cornwall, p. 79. 

3 AkBoi ci fiaiTvyaa, Pseudo-Sanchou. Fragin. apud Kuseb. The last 

title seems tu be a corruption of the scriptural name Bethel. 

* Etioy Tov /SaiTjXov too aepog xivoufAtrey. In VitA Isidori apud Phot. Bibliotb. 
Cod. 212. 

^ Norden* ib. Kerchcri China iilustra% p. 270. 

6 Clem. Alex. Strum, lib. vii. p. 713. : Amob. lib. i. : Herodian. inMacriBO. 

^ Citric. Comm, in Genes, c. xwiii. v. 22. 
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and we are told, in a passage*before cited, that the oracle of 
this god near Miletus existed before the emigration of the Ioni- 
an colonies; that is, more than eleven hundred )ears before tlie 
Christian sera :Wheiefoie we aie pe'-suaded that it was oiiginally 
nothing more tiian one of these fiourvkiot or symbolical groups ; 
which the luxury of wealth and retiiiemeiit of art gradually 
changed into a most inagiiiticent temple and most elegant 
statue. 

198. There were anciently other sacred piles of stones, equally 
or perhaps more frequent all over the North, called by the 
Greeks AO0OI "EPMAIOI or*hillocks of Mercury;* of 
whom they were piobubly the original symbols. They were 
placed by the sides, or in the points of intersection, of roads ; 
where every traveller that passed, threw a stone upon them in 
honor of Mercury, the guardian of all ways or general con- 
ductor and there can be no doubt that many of the ancient 
crosses dbservable in such situations were erected upon them ; 
their pyramidal form affoiding a commodious base, and the sub- 
stituting a new object being the most obvious and usual remedy 
for such kinds of superstition. "J'he figures of this god sitting 
upon fiagiiients of rock, or piles of stone, one of wbich has been 
already cited, aie probably more elegant and refined modles of 
signifying the same ideas. 

^99* The old Pelasgian Mercury of the Athenians consisted, 
as before observed, of a human head placed upon an inverted 
obelisk with a phallus ; of which several are extant ; as also of 
a female draped figuie terminating below in the same square 
form. These seem to be of the Venus Architis, or primitive 
Venus ; of whom theie was a statue in wood at Delos, supposed 
to be the work of Daedalus and another in a temple upon Mount 
Libaniis, of which Macrobius’s description exactly corresponds 
with the figures now extant ; of which one is given in plate Iviii. 
of vol. i. of the Select Specimens. ** Her appearance,” he says, 

** was melancholy, her head covered, and her face sustained by 
her left hand, which w as concealed undei her garment.”^ Some 


* iwfp croXiof , icTtv. Odyss. II. 471. This line, how- 

ercr, together wilii those adjoining 408 75, though ancient, is proved to be an inter- 
polation of much later date than the rest of the poem, by the word 'Ep/mMop formed 
from the contracted ‘Ep for *£p|i>ccia;, unkno\^ n to the lloraeric tongue. 

^ Anthol. lib. iv. Epigr. 12. Piiumut. de nat. Dcor. ^ 

^ Kai A^po^iT>i; ttmy ov /xtya (Tt^va Aco^aXov) Tuttuvi ii arvi voSwv 

TCTgayu/vof Paus. in Boeot, c. xi. a. 2. 

^ Capite obuupto, specie triiCi, facieiu luanu heva iniia amictum sutlineni. Stt. 
. c. ai. 
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of these figures have the mystic title AJ^IIAHA upon them, 
signifying peihaps the welcome or gratulatioii to llie returning 
spring: lor they evidently represent nature in winter, still sua* 
tallied by the inverted obelisk, the emanation ofihe sun pointed 
downwards ; but having all her powers enveloped in gloom and 
sadness. Some of these iiguies were probably, like the Paphi- 
aii Venus, androgynous; n hence aiose the llermaphiodite ; 
after waids repiesenltd under more elegant forms, accounKd 
fur as ufeual by poetical fables. Occasionally tiie attribute seems 
to be signified by the cap and f’ings of Mercury. 

200. The symbol of the ram was, it seems, explained in the 
lillcusiniau mystoiies and the nature and history of the Pelasgi- 
an Mercuiy in those of Samothrace;* the device on whose 
coins, is his emblem either of the ram or the cock and where 
he was distinguished by the mystic title Casmilus or Cadmilus 
of which, probably, the Latin word Camillus, and the Greek 
luinie of the fabulous hero Cadmus are equally abbreviations 
for the stories of this hero being married to Harmony, the 
daughter of Mai s and Venus; and of both him and liis wife being 
tuiiicd into serpents, aie cleaily allegorical; and it is more pro^ 
bable that the colony which occupied Thebes, w’erc called Cad- 
meiaus from the title of their deity than from the name of their 
chief. 

201. The Zlig}ptian Mercury carried a branch of palm hriiis 
hand, which his priests also woie in their Sandals,® probably as 
a badge of their consecration to iiumoitality : for this tree is 
mentioned in the Orphic poems as provcibial for longevity ; and 
was the only one known to the ancients, which never changed 
its leaves ; all other eveigiceiis shedding them, though not regu- 
larly nor all at once-.^ Jt has also the property of florishiiig in 
the most parched and dry situations ; where no other large trees 


■ Pausan. lih. ii. c. 3. » Ilerodot. lib, ii. c. 51. , 

^ Hunter, tab. aKI, lig, 21. ct iiuiiiniul. argent, ined, apud R. P. Knigbt, 

^ MvoyvTai fv t’j ^cefxoBpnx^ toij KetBupoi;, uv Mvaasa^ (pncri jmh ra ovOfJMTa, T«<r- 
o-ttpe; d£ £i/rt tov api0/^ov, A^ifpOs, Al’iox'fcrr, A^ioxt^o-of, A^iego; pxtv ouv iCTtv fi A>]Ut}Tfip* 
Agtoxt^ern cb n A.^<oXFf<7-o; i, o 6 6b mpoTTiBBfAeyos rtraprog KctcruiKo; o 

Ea/zn? £cr»riv, wg ^lovvffiiupof, SdioLin Apoll. Khod. lib. 1, v, 917. 

Ol iSt vpo'TTiOinm xai reraprov Kai(jt,t7ov, ea-rt i’oireg o ‘Eojutti;. ibid. 

'* L^^cophron. 102. o *Ep^x7j; BaiwTixwg. scbol. in eund. et xara 

OLcyxoTT^v KaiiAOv.ib, in v. 219. 

6 ApukJi AJetani. lib. ii. j). ;j9, cM bb. ;^i. p.241 rt 240. 

^ O Se ovBb/ rtwe/Jw? «a,' nirov twv OJUOjuevwv, UBi^vWog itrrif unt 

^SJTO Ju TO xpr*T0: rt.Tou T»jf TW KTY vp'o <rmQixcio'j<rt, Plutarch. Svm- 

pob.Jili. Mil. mobl. 4. ^ 
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Mr'ill grow ; and therefore might naturally have been adopted as a 
vegetable symbol of the sun ; whence it frequently accompanies 
the horse on the coins of Carthage;* and in the Corinthian Sacris- 
ty in the templ^at Delphi was a broiize palm-tree with frogs and 
water-snakes round its root, signifying the sun fed by humidity.^ 
The pillars in many ancient Egyptian temples, represent palm- 
trees with their branches lopped off ; and it is probable that the 
palm-trees in the temple of Solomon were pillars of the same form 
that prince having admitted many prophane symbols among the 
ornaments of his sacred edifice. • The palm-tree at Delos, sacred 
to Apollo and Diana, is mentioned in the Odyssey ;+ and it seems 
probable that the games and other exercises performed in honor 
of those deities, in which the palm, the laurel, and other symbo- 
lical plants were the distinctions of victory, were originally mys- 
tic representations of the attributes and modes of action of the 
divine iiaUire. Such the dances unquestionably were : for when 
performed in honor of the gods, they consisted chiefly of imita- 
tive exhibitions of the symbolical figures under which they were 
represented by the artists.^ Simple mimicry seems also to have 
formed a part of the very ancient games celebrated by the loni- 
ans at Delos from which, probably, came dramatic poetry«; the 
old comedy principally consisting of imitations, not only of indi- 
vidual men, but of the animals employed as symbols of the Deity 
Of this kind are the comedies of the birds, the frogs, the wasps, 
8cc. ; the choral parts of which w^ere recited by persons who 
were disguised in imitation of those different animals, and who 
mimicked their notes while chanting or singing the parts.^ 
From a passage of iEschylus, preserved by Strabo, it appears 
that similar imitations were practised in the mystic ceremonies,^ 


* Sre Cu'sncr. tab. llg. 40 and 12. 

^ Tnv Cypwy vn^nro tov nuui ycynrtv xeti etyaOv fxiacr ty o 

Pliitarcli. d(‘mctio nun uteiiU' P,>tli. dialog. 

^ Slc Puc«)cke’** 'J’ravfli,, vol. i. p. 217. ^ Z, 162. 

® H ycff opyrttri^ sk tf juvtjitiwv wii a-y^Krewf iruyECTTnxEv (popng jotfiy oi»y ra; xivtictee; 

oyojcxK^otyfTi, is fryjang xrtt (ig ag ipFpojixfvai TEX'jTcuaiv ccl xiyYitrag^ 

ornv Attoa^u/vo;, »i IIc&vo;, n Tiyog Ik6X^>if, iiaBsyrs; Eiri rov a-wfxnrog y^e^iytwg voig 

iiicff-iv E 7 r</M.uVao’iy. Plutarch. S^iiipus. lib. i\. prubl. 15. 

^ IlavTuiy P av9^juinoy <p<vvag xou xpsjM.iSaXiao'TUV 
Mifx:i<r9* irraa-iy (pain it xev avTog ixecurog 

09syyter9ai, Homer. Ilyinn, in Apoll. 162. 

7 See Arislopb. 'iTTTr. .520, Stc. ^ Ejusd. 

^ 4'^Xfxo; P aXnKa^ei, 

ra'jpo(p9oyyoi oTrojw.TjxwvTflw xo0ty 

E^ a^pnyo'jg ipojSEpioi 

VOJ.. xXVf. (V. .//. 


NO. LII. 
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which may have been a reason for their gradual disuse upon all 
common occasions. 

202. The symbolical meaning of the olive, the fir, and the ap- 
ples, the honorary rewards in the Olympic, Isthmihn, and Pythian 
games, has been already noticed; and the parsle^, which formed 
the crown of the Roman victors, was equally a mystic plant ; 
it being represented on coins in the same manner as the fig-leaf, 
and with the same signification,' probably on account of a pecu- 
liar influence, which it is still supposed to have upon the female 
constitution. This connexion, of the games with the mystic 
worship was probably one cause of the momentous importance 
attached to success in them ; which is fieqiiently spoken of by 
persons of the highest rank, as the most splendid object of hu- 
man ambition and we accordingly find the proud city of S}»*a- 
cuse bribing a citizen of Caiilonia to renounce his own country 
and proclaim himself of theirs, that they migiit have the glory of 
a prize which he had obtained.^ When Exaenetus of Agrigen- 
tum won the race in the ninety-second Olympiad, he was es- 
corted into his native city by three hundred chariots and The- 
ageues the Thasian, the Achilles of liis age, who long possessed 
unrivalled superiority in all exercises of bodily strength and agi- 
lity, so as to have been crowned fourteen hundred times, was 
canonised as a hero or demigod, bad statues erected to him in 
various parts of Greece, and received divine worship; which he 
further proved himself worthy of, by miraculous favors obtained 
at his altars. Euthymus too, who was equally eminent as a 
boxer, having w on a great number of prizes, and contended once 
even against Thcagenes with doubtful success, was rew^arded 
with equal or even greater honors : for he was deified by com- 
mand of the oracle even before his death being thus elevated 
to a rank, which fear has often prostituted to power ; but which 
unawed respect gave to merit in this instance only : and it is 
peculiarly degrading to popular favor and flattery that in this 
instance it should have been given not to the labors of a 
statesman or the wisdom of a legislator, but to the dexterity of a 
boxer. 

203. ‘This custom of canonising or deifying men seems to have 


wff9* v'fttynov /S^ovTyir, 90 >Tai 

ibschyl. £don. apud Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 

’ ZiXtvov. TO yvyaixttav, Hesych. 

^ Sophocl. Kicetr. Platon. Polit. lib. ▼. p. 419. ^ Pausan. lib. vi. c. S. 

^ ^Diodor. ^ic. lib. xiii. c. 82. ’ Pliii. lib. vii, c. 47. 
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arisen from that general source of ancient rites and opinions^ the 
j>}stem of emanations ; according to which all were supposed to 
partake of the divine essence, but not in an equal degree : whence, 
while a few simple rites, faintly expiessive of religious veneration, 
wcie pciforined in honor of all the dead," a direct and explicit 
worship was paid to the shades of certain individuals renowned 
for either great virtues or great vices, which, if equally energetic, 
equally dazzle and overawe the gaping multitude.^ Every thing 
being derived, according to this system, from the Deity, the com- 
manding talents and splendid qualities of particular persons were 
naturally supposed to proceed from particular emanations; 
whence such persons w'erc, even w'hile living, honored with divine 
titles expressive of those particular attributes of the Deity, with 
w hich they seemed to be peculiarly favored.’ Such titles were, 
I'lowever, in many instances given soon after birth; childien 
being named after the divine personifications, as a sort of conse- 
cration to their protection. 'I'he founder of the Persian monar- 
chy \vus called by a name, which in their language signified the 
sun and there is no doubt that many of the ancient kings of 
^gypt had names of the same kind which have helped to con- 
found history with allegory; though the .Egyptians, pri«r to 
their subjection to the Macedonians, never woishipped them, nor 
an}b heroes or canonised mortals whatsoever.^ 

204. During the Pagan state of the Irish,* ** ' says a learned anti- 
quaiy of that country, *^eveiy child at his birth received a name ge- 
nerally from some imaginary divinity ; under whose protection it 
was supposed to be: but this name was seldom retained longer 
than the state of infancy; from which period it was generally 


* Odyss. A. Lucian. Trepi s. 9. 

'*■ 0aXf];, Tlv9»yopa;y IlXaTWV, ol IrwiTLoi ^'jrao^ity ovtriag 

xai Trtf ntyjapia-fAEifag •^'vyag twv a-utixarm, wi ayuOovg rug uyuBug' xanoug ii , 

rag fauXa;. Plutarcli. dc Placit. Philos, lib. i. c. S. 

• ot yap*Hpwc( xaxouy, 

*{lg eroifMi pxaXXoy, tj ii/spyiTEtV. 

Menantlr. ex i£qual. Fragni. 

** «v ayipw, h 9twy ytvof ix 
fAiag h <irviopA(y 
(ULur^og ufA^ortpou 
Sitipyti Se ita<r» xsxptfxtra 

S-jvufxig. Pindar. Neni. 6. v. 1. 

^ Kat ri9irui to ovojuitt uvrov (Kupooy avo rov fiXiou, Ctes. Persic. 

Kvpov yap xaXEiv Ilf pea; toy nXiov. Plutarch, in Artax. 

Toy yap ^Xiov Ilfptrai Kupoy Xfyouo-i. Hes^ch. 

* Sec Jablonsk. Panth. ^gypt. 

^ Nojtxi^ooo-f y ufv Atyvnertoi oi4' ripwff-iv •virv. Herudot. lib. ii. f. 60. See also 
s. 142 and 3. 
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changed for others arising from some perfeclioii or imperfection of 
the body; the disposition or (piality of the nim'd ; achievements in 
v;ar or the cliace ; the place of birth, residence, &c,’” When these 
descriptive titles exactly accorded with those previously imposed, 
and derived from the personified attributes of the Deity, both 
were naturally confounded ; and the limited excellences of man 
thus occasionally placed in the same rank with the boundless per- 
fections of God. 'Die same custom still prevails among the Hin- 
doos, who when a child is ten days old give him the name of one 
of their Deities ; to wdiose favor they think by this mean to recom- 
mend him whence the same medley of historical tradition and 
physical allegory tills up their popular creed, as tilled that of the 
Greeks and other nations. 'Die ancient theism of the Noilh 
seems also to have been coriupled b\ the conqueror Gdiii assum- 
ing the title of the supreme God, and giving those of oilier sub- 
ordinate attributes to his children and captains;* which are, how- 
ever, all occasionally applied to him for the Scandinavians, like 
the Greeks, seem sometimes to have joined, and some! inies to 
have separated the pcrsonitications ; so that they sometimes 
worshipped several gods, and sometimes only one god with seve- 
ral names. 

Q.05. Historical tradition has transmitted to us accounts of se- 
veral ancient kings, who bore the Greek name of Jupiter w'hich 
signifying Awe or Terror, would naturally be assumed by 
tyrants, who wished to inspire such sentiments. The ancient 
Bacchus was said to have been the son of Jupiter by Ccics or 
Proserpine that is, in plain language, the result of the aetliciial 
Spirit operating upon the Earth, or its pervading Heal: but a 


* Collfclaii. Ilibi'rn. No. \i. p. * 259 . 

* Sonnrrat A’oya^c aii\ Judies. T. 1. p. 84. 

3 Mallet liitrod. a I’llLst. de Daiicniarc. 

^ Odinui ego iiuiic iioiuinor ; 
niodo iioniinabaT ; 

Vocabar Thundus ante id. 

Vacua ot Skilfingus, 

Vafodus el iioopta-tyt' 

Gant us e( latcus inter Dcos, 

Ossier et Suafner ; 

Qiios piita factos esse 
Omiics ex uno me. 

Gruiinisinal liii. Kdd. S^iiiond. p. <>1. 
^ XlrcTfretc fxiv ouY XKtttot9fxti<!^a<r9cit Kett v^o9vfJLn9evTi aTroMv, bitaerot 9 s>l0uo-i ytyea-Sai 
Ktti rfn^nvni Tct.^tz a-^^ai Aire. I'aiisan. in Mcsseii. c. xwiii. *>. 2. 

Ore'll Tov Seov (^Toy Aiovi/o'oy) fx Aioff xai Atj/atjt^o; TEXVwSiVTre. ^i«(r7rreo-9»iVrti, 
Diodor, Sic. lib. iii. 
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real or fictitious hero, having been honored with his name in the 
Cadineian colony of 'Fhebes, was b) degrees confounded with 
ban 111 ihe popular mylliology ; and fiihled to have been raibed 
lip by Jupitei to leplace him after he had been slain by the Ti- 
tans;’ as Allis and Adonis w'eie by tlie boar, and Osins by ly- 
plioii; symbolical tales w Inch have Ueii ah eady noticed. The 
mystic Deity was however duly distinguished as an object of 
public worship in the temples: where he was associated by the 
Oieeks with Ceres and l^roserpine/ and by the Romans with 
Ceres and Libera, (who was tlifcir Proserpine,) the reason for 
winch, as tlie Stoic interlocutor observes in Cicero's Dia- 
logue on the Nature of the Gods, was explained in the 
AlysUrics.^ 

Die sons of Tyndarus were by the same means con- 
foimded with the ancient peisoiiiiications of the diurnal and iioc- 
tninal siiiv, or of the morning and evening siar;^ the symbols of 
whose attiibiites, the two oval or conic caps, w'cre interpreted to 
signify their birth from Leda's egg, a fable ingrafted upon the old 
allegory subsequent to the Homeric times; the four lines allud- 
ing to the deification of the brothers of Helen in the Odyssey 
being nncloubtedly spurious, though exticinely beautiful.* ^Per- 
seus is probably an entirely fictitious and allegorical personage ; 
for, there is no mention of him in either of tlie Homeric poems; 
and bis name is a title of the suii,*^ and his image the composite 


A9*iyniot Atovt/cov tov Ajo; xai KopTif <n^ov(riy ak'hoy rovToy Atovi/irov xa* o Iaxx,oC * 
fxv'jTixog TouT^ Tw Aioi/uo'w, Tw fTTre^ETcKt. Arrian, lib. ii. An Attic wri- 

ter (iuiing the independence of the Republic, would not have dared to say so 
much. ^ 

Mv9o\oyov(ri Se TivsgK'tt irepoy Aiovjcroy ytyoymef , woXy roig Xfoyoig irporepovyra rovrov. 
ipa<Ti yitp EX Atoff xai nefcrtfpovfiff Aiovi/o’ov ysyEO’^iti, tov C/tro Tiyuuy Itfia^ioy oyofxa^ofxeyof 
ov rvv ri yivio-iv xtci tie; Bva-iag nat rtfJMg vi/xTfpiiaf xe» upv^ia; mapiierayoua-i Sia Tr,y 
euG-xv^nv tjjv ex Tti; a-vyovGias tyt»%c»\ov9oua'ay. Diodor. Sic. lib. iv. p. 1 lb. 

Iw/S/Souf yae xai vuv et* iroXXoi rovg Brtxxoyf xaXovo-*, tmi TavTny aipiao’i t»jv fwvtiv oTuy 
ooyia^iucri Tw tew. Plutarch. Synip. lib. iv. qu. vi. 

^ U$i| yS^ jULEVEaivr veov Aiovvtrov 

Tavpo^vtg vaXaiyntog A(ovyo-ov, 

Atyojxopo'j tX^^ Zei/;, 

‘Ov TEXE IlEpffE^oyiia ^paxovTEi^ A*of lov^. Dionjsiac. lil^ v. p. 173. 

^ Krec 'rrXtjTiov ynog etrvi Aii/(x*iTpof* ayuAfAnra it etvrfi Tt xai n waif, xai ^aSec sx^^v 
Iflcxyo;* Pansaii. in Attic. 

H TTO’f y <^v ert Tr.v II,<t^iTEXouf At|/ui>)T^», xai Kopnv, Xfti Toy I«xx,o» tov ^utrTixov, 
Oiov; CrTTo'Krt^^yofjLty, Clem. AJex. in i’rotrep. 

^ Lit), hi. a. 21. 

^ Kat 70 -jg Tuyicf^iiag it pt<n rnif twv ^otrxov^wy So^ny vinyOtty TrnXty (lege WEiXai) 
yofjii^OfjLtvu/y iivai 9ewy, Sext, Kiiipir. lib. s. 

^ Od. A. 300—4. XEXoyxno-’ .(Trt betiays the interpolator, the adjective having 
been wrilten with the digamiiia. 

^ IlcaTty; o TiXtoj. Schol. ill byroplii. v. 18. 
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symbol of the gryphon humanised. Theseus appears likewise to 
be a personage who started into being between the respective 
ages of the two Homeric poems : there being no mention of him 
in the genuine parts of the Iliad, though the Athenian genealogy 
is minutely detailed;' and he being only once slightly mentioned as 
the lover of Ariadne in the genuine parts of the Odyssey.^ He 
seems, in reality, to be the Athenian personification of Hercules ; 
he having the same symbols of the club and lion’s skin ; and si- 
milar actions and adventures being attributed to him, many of 
which are manifestly allegorisul ; such as his conflict with the 
Minotaur, with the Centaurs, and with the Amazons. 

207. This confusion of personages, arising from a confus.on 
of names, was facilitated in its progress by the belief that the 
universal generative principle, or Us subordinate emanations, 
might act in such a manner as that a female of the human species 
might be impregnated without the co-operation of a male and 
as this notion was extremely useful and convenient in concealing 
the frailties of women, quieting the jealousies of husbands, 
protecting the honor of families, and guarding with religious awe 
the power of bold usurpers, it was naturally cherished and 
promoted with much favor and industry. Men supposed to be 
produced in this supernatural way, would of course advance into 
life with strong coiiiidence and high expectations ; which gene- 
rally realise their own views, when supported by even common 
courage and ability. Such were the founders of almost all the 
families distinguished in mythology ; whose names being, like 
all other ancient names, descriptive titles, they were equally 
applicable to the personifled attributes of the Deity : whence 
both became blended together ; and historical so mixed w ith alle- 
gorical fable, that it is impossible in many instances to distinguish 
or separate them. Tiie actions of kings and conquerors were 
attributed to personages purely symbolical ; and the qualities of 
these bestowed in return upon frail and perishable mortals. 
Even the double or ambiguous sex w^as attributed to deified 
heroes; Cecrops being fabled to have been both man and 
woman and tlie rough IJercuIes and furious Achilles repre- 
sented with the features and habits of the softer sex, to conceal 


* B. 546 — 60. Several of these lines seem to have been interpolated in compliment 
to the Athenians. ^ ’’ A. 321. 

Ov9ev oiofxai Ssivov, et juiti 0 wtrntp av9pu7rog, aXXa crepuig ria-iv afaif 

it irtpm xrti TptTtti, Wit iimvnt^itXnat 9storipag yovtig to 0y»iToy. Plutarch. 

S^iiiposiac. lih. viii. probl. 1. 

^ Justin, lib. ii. c. C. Suidas in Krxpo^. £useb. et Hicron. in Chronic. Plutarch, 
de sera miniin. vindicta. riU>tath. in Dioins. Diodor. Sic. 1. i. c. 28. 
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the mystic meaning of which \he fables of Omphale and lole, 
and the daifghters of Lycomedes, were invented ; of which there 
is not a trace in the Homeric poems. 

208 . When the Greeks made expeditions into distant countries 
either for plunder, trade, or conquest ; and there found deified 
heroes with titles corresponding either in sound or sense to their 
own, they without further inquiry concluded them to be the 
same ; and adopted all the legendary tales which they found with 
them : whence their own mythology, both religious and histori* 
cal, was gradually spread ou^ into an unwieldy mass of incohe- 
rent fictions and traditions, that no powers of ingenuity or 
extent ot learning could analyse or comprehend. The heroes of 
the Iliad were, at a very early period, so much the objects of 
public admnation, partly thiough the greatness of the war, the 
only one carried on jointly by all the States of Greece prior to 
the Macedonian usurpation, and partly through the refulgent 
splendor of the mighty genius by which it bad been celebrated; 
that the proudest princes were ambitious of deducing their 
genealogies from them, and the most powerful nations vain of 
any traces of connexion with them. Many such claims and 
pretensions were of course fabricated, which w’ere as easily 
asserted as denied; and as men have a natural partiality for 
affirmatives, and nearly as strong a predilection for that which 
'exercises their credulity, as for that which gratifies their vanity, 
we may conclude that the assertors generally prevailed. Their 
tales were also rendered plausible, in many instances, by the 
various traditions then circulated concerning the subsequent 
fortunes and adventures of those heroes ; some of whom were 
said to have been cast away in their return; and others expelled 
by usurpers, who had taken advantage of their long absence ; 
so that a wandering life supported by piracy and plunder became 
the fate of many.' Inferences were likewise drawn from the 
slenderest traces of verbal analogies, and the general similarity 
of religious rites ; which, as they co-operated in proving what 
men were predisposed to believe, were admitted without suspi- 
cion or critical examination. 


Stratiun. lib. iii. p. ISO. 
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THE STUDY (JF MORAL EVIDENCE. 


Ficlci (lentur qua* fidu sunt. — Dr AroM^^TI‘^ 

XiiK ('iltainmoiit of truth is, or ought to be, the great ob- 
ject of our intellectual pursuits, which are important only 
as they fit us to dischaige with propriety the parts we are 
sevoialiy called to act. But^^as we are very liable to be 
deceived, this attainment involves an investigation into the 
tests by which we may discriminate between truth and 
error, and learn to reeogni.se the one while we iej('et the 
other: in other woids, it involves an inquiry into the nature 
of evidence in general, and the peculiarities which distiu- 
guish the dilTerent forms of proof which the human mind is 
capable of receiving. 

All evidence may be reduced into the two great classes 
of demonstrative and moral. It is witli the former ex- 
clusively that the msithematiciaii is conversant, and his 
deductions are generally considered to possess the merit 
of absolute certainty ; a claim which has not been conceded 
to the moral reasoncr, whose arguments must all be derived* 
from probabilities ; and these, it is generally conceived, 
can never, by any possible accumulation, amount to such 
certainly as that w^hich attends the study of demonstrative 
truth. 

It is not indeed surprising, that demonstrative evidence 
should have received the preference of scientific men, who 
could not fail to admire the luminous precision of its lan- 
guage, the secure and elegant process of its reasoning, and 
the incontrovertible cei taint y of its results. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory, either to the sincere disciple of truth, 
or the indolent speculator, than to be conducted to com- 
plete conviction by an irresi.stible impulse which at once 
removes t|;\c danger of falling into a single fallacy, and 
precludes the necessity of ascertaining the relativ^e value 
of contradictory arguments. 

The manifest defect, however, of siuh reasoning is, that, 
though it may serve to carry on the abstract investigations 
of the philosopher, it is inapplieable to by far the greater 
pari of our actual occupations. \\ hatever estimate, on 
tlu‘ contrary, we may form of the credit due to moral evidence. 
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this at least is certain, tliat it is on probabilities alone that 
nc build (hose conclusions which carry us through the 
practical detail oflile. 

The pure mathematics are extremely confined in their 
operation, and by themselves would be of no ultimate 
utility beyond the mere exercise of the reasoning powers ; 
and we shall have occasion to observe hereafter, that even 
in this respt*ct their advantage is limited and equi\ocal. 

Though our knowledge, for instance, of the law s which 
regulate the physical phenomena of the universe can only 
be reduced to the precision ofscience by the application of 
mathematical proof, yet it is not by the cautious and short- 
sighted process of demonstration, that genius has been able 
to extend the boundaries of our knowledge by the discovery 
of tliose laws, and thus to introduce the mathematician to 
subjects of contemplation with which he must otherwise 
have rcinhined for ever unacquainted. We view with just 
admiration the discoveries which Newton made of the laws 
wdiich prevail throughout the boundless extent of space ; 
but the basis of the lofty fabric he has reared is an assump- 
tion of which there is no proof but in analogy, — the lowest 
species of moral evidence. We observe that, as far as our 
experience reaches, when a body is impelled from an ele- 
vated station, it temks towards the earth with an uniformly 
accelerated velocity ; but what certainty have we that the 
laws of gravity, which we cannot demonstrate to be univer- 
sally applicable even to the earth we inhabit, have any 
existence whatever in regions so far removed from our ob- 
servation? We find, indeed, that on these principles we 
can account for the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
that, assuming gravity as a datum, all our subsequent cal- 
culations may be conducted with the utmost degree of 
mathematical precision. But this coincidence may, for any 
thing we can deiqonstrate to the contrary, be purely acci- 
dental, and have no more real connexion with those phe- 
nomena than that of a key with the lock which it happens 
to fit, but for which it was not originally designed. 

All such assumptions, though Ibuudcd on the most com- 
pichensive induction, would be at once rejected as uncertain 
by the mere geometrician. But the “ subtilty of nature,” 
in its turn, rejects his uncompromising precision, and will 
not exhibit its wonders but to the disciple of a more tolerant 
philosophy. Without the aid of moral reasoning, science 
must fur ever be confined to the unprofitable office of evol- 
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die abstract relations of quantity, and even with its 
assistance can apply only to the grosser properties of the 
visible creation. When, however, we pursue our investiga- 
tions into the composition and natural history of the earth 
on which we move, and attempt to explain the appearances 
it exhibits ; when we examine the affinities of different 
substances with each other, or indulge in speculations 
respecting the phenomena which are constantly taking place 
around us, we must be content with such evidence as pio- 
babilily affords ; for these subjects, in ail their exhmsi\ e 
and interesting detail, will not submit to strict demon- 
stration. 

tStill more is tliis the case, when from the inanimate we 
turn to the sensitive part of the creation. No sooner do we 
arrive at the noblest and most comprehensive study t(» 
which our faculties can be directed, and make the mind of 
man the object of our research, than we arc deserted entirely 
by dcnionstration. It is by moral evidence alone that th(‘ 
historian brings us acquainted with the times that are past, 
and that the divine supplies us with information respecting 
the^^future ; it is by this that the orator hurries along our 
judgment to his own conclusions, that the poet charms us 
into wisdom, and the philosopher accounts for the influence 
of both. Though we may form a precise idea of a light 
line, as that which lies evenly between its extreme points, 
we cannot demonstrate what course of conduct duty may 
require or wisdom dictate ; and he would be very far from 
possessing a sufficient moral rule, who might have been 
merely told that virtue is the mean between opposite vices. 
Whenever, in one word, we consider man as a lensonablc 
and responsible agent, we argue on moral evidence, and find 
the mathematics not only inapplicable, but even unfriendly 
to our inquiries. It is the pride of that jealous science 
to exclude the influence of every part of our spiritual con - 
stitution which is not essential to the simple exercise of 
reason. With all the finer sensibilities of our nature, with 
our hopes and fears, our joys and griefs, our antipathies 
and predilections, the affections which bind us to each other, 
Md the passions which modify or cement our intercourse, 
it holds no alliance, but rather rejects them as so many 
impediments to the attainment of truth. While, however, 
demonstration, entrenched within this narrow boundary, is 
incompetent to investigate the phenomena of mind, and un- 
able to turn to any account our various mentrd energies, the 
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mornl philosopher is restrained only by the limits of the 
intellectual universe, and avails himself of every modification 
of feeling and shade of character, considering them as sub- 
servient to his sublime investigations. 

This association with sentiment, however, has frequently 
been urged, even by those who admit the extensive influence 
of moral evidence, as a prominent objection to its intrinsic 
worth. Accurate men have been forward to complain, 
that the understanding is too much under the influence of 
feeling, and we often find them expressing a hope that at 
some future period a language may be invented better 
adapted for philosophical purposes, and bearing some resem- 
blance to the algebraical calculus.* The most obvious 
answer to such remarks is drawn from the necessity of the 
case. It certainly were to be wished that we could be in 
any degree emancipated from the tyranny which words ex- 
ercise over our ideas, as well as from that of passion over 
our judgment. But even this, though it would give grealei 
stability to moral reasoning, would not extend the depart- 
ment of strict demonstration ; and as long as human nature 
is the same, wc must expect that passion, undeball its 
forms, will retain its power, though circumstances may limit 
iks exercise. The line which marks the boundaries of ma- 
thematical precision must ever continue the same, and 
throughout the wide extent of unappropriated territory 
which lies beyond it, moral evidence will still remain as 
the only criterion of truth, and the only medium of investi- 
gation. Here we shall be exposed to the same imperfec- 
tions which now retard our advancement in knowledge ; 
we shall be often blinded by prejudice, misdirected by false 
feeling, bewildered among the unsubstantial creations- of 
fancy, and cheated by the ingenious fallacies of sophistical 
declamation. But since ‘‘we can rule nature only by« 
obedience,” it te of great moment to ascertain by all possi- 
ble means the laws according to which she proceeds. This 
is, however, the province of the moral reasonej;, and it 
belongs to him exclusively. It is he alone who can pene- 
trate the human breast, and sweep at will the chords of 
sympathy till they respond to every emotion he may be 
anxious to excite. Whether the imagination be imme- 


* See the K&say on ihc Human Understanding, 1. iv. c. 5. s. Ui. I. iv. 

C.12.S.7.&C. e. . . 
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dinti’ly addressed by the ^ascinal i<m^ ol poclry and eloquence, 
ov our judgineni assailed under the more' imposing; form of 
loii^ical precision, still demonstration, at least what is usually 
eonsidcTcd such, is absolutely excluded ; the utmost we can 
assert of any evidence we faring forward on such subjects 
is, that it bears the marks of a j^rcater or less deforce of 
j)robability, and the sum of our proof can amount only to 
such conv iction as must result from the aggregate influence 
of these probabilities on the mind. 

Are we then to conclude tliast our real knowledge is con- 
fined to Ihe properties of curves and angles, while in the 
vast field of interesting inquiry over which, as we have 
seen, moral evidence extends, wc can only wander about 
in uncertainty, and indulge in plausible conjectures? Most 
assuredly, if scientific demonstration be the sole cril(*rion 
of truth, wc must ackhowledge, however melancholy tlie 
concession would be, that we are ignorant of all that con- 
cerns our best and dearest interests. For since moral 
evidence comprises almost every subject about which our 
faculties can be engaged, from tlie most ordinary topics of 
commimlife to the highest mysteries of religion, the present 
discussion is not a merely speculative inquiry, but assumes 
a character of vast practical importance; the question in- 
volved in it being not simply, whether we will submit to 
have our intellectual estate wrested from us in consequence 
of some flaw in the title-deed, and the garniture of our mind 
stripped ofl’by the wand of a magician, who would persuade 
us that all in which we gloried is void of substance; but 
whether we will consent to give up the only light which can 
guide, the only stall' which can support us through the 
regions of infinity ? 

But is this the only alternative ; and is it not possible 
. that moral evidc'iice, at least in its most perfect form, may 
lead us to a species of certainty fully equivalent, in the 
conviction which it imparts, to mathematical demonstration, 
though differing from it in some important respects, and 
particularly in the process by which it is attained ? 

In the first place, what is the amount of that demonstrative 
certainty, as it is called, with which those who reject the 
authority of moral reasoning profess to be satisfied? Jsthc 
former so essentially superior to the latter as to be altogether 
free from exception, even when subjected to a minute 
analysis, on the strict, and, as wc hope to prove, illegitimate 
pnnCiphvs Of sceptical philosophers? 
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If, as lias Iieen generally supposed, the mathematics are 
founded on axioms which impart their own intrinsic cvid<*iH't* 
to all legitimate deductions from them, we may ask 
proof can he aflcn dcd of these fundamental truths, beyond 
that which attends many maxims in physical and moral 
philosophy? Is it more indisputably cei tain, for instance, 
that the whole is greater than its part, than it is, that the 
sanu' jierson cannot be in different places at the same mo- 
ment? But it will be iirged^ that it is not the axioms, but 
the dc‘finitioiis, from which mathematical scienc'e is derived, 
and that it would be absurd to call in question the latter, 
since they are nothing more than the arbitraiy conditions 
on which the geometiieian founds his arguments, lie asserts 
nothing respecting this or that tiilateral figure, but merely 
that wlien('\er three straight lines inclose a space, call it by 
what liable you please, tlie internal angles formed by their 
mutual inclination will be equal to those formed on both 
sides of one straight line let fall upon another straight line. 
Let it then be granted, that these abstract and conditional 
assertions are of such a nature that it involves a contradic- 
tion in terms to dispute their truth : let it be further granted, 
that this is the case with e\ery assertion through the whole 
ccnirseof a problem; and that the connexion between tliem 
is necessary and self-evident : still, strictly speaking, is 
there no possibility of error ? In our advances from one 
step ill the demonstration to another, must wc not always 
trust, in some degree, to our recollection of preceding proofs, 
and are wc not liable to inadvertence ? Wc know that in 
arithmetic, one branch of the mathematics, mistakes of this 
njiture are constantly committed, and not discovered even 
after several revisions. What proof is there, then, if 
actual proof be demanded, that similar mistakes may 
not, in other instances, affect the accuracy of our mathe- 
matical deductions ? It is admitted that they are not in all 
cases strictly accurate for in fluxions we do not actually 
arrive at truth ; we only approach nearer to it thai^by any 
.issignable difference, and that, not by a direct and simple 
process, but by the result of two equal and opposite errors, 
which negative each other. Or, if we assume the hypothesis 
which has been more recently maintained, we must argue 
on the ulterior di\isibility of magnitudes, which we had 


* Thus, when proving that every equation hd^ a root, it is iieceo'sary 
to inter the fourth case, by analytical analogy. 
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previously reduced to a nonculily. Such a course of 
reasoning is no doubt necessary when we would investigate 
the properties of indnites.; but what claim has the mathe- 
matician, who feels himself obliged by the nature of his 
subject to adopt such a course, to the exclusive merit of 
demonstrative precision? 

We would not, however, be understood to make these 
remarks with any view of depreciating the authority of the 
mathematics. Kvery man who is capable of understand- 
ing them, is as firmly persuaded of their certainty as he is 
of his personal identity ; but the latter is a moral truth, and 
may be adduced, among many others, as one, the evi- 
dence of which is as perfect as if it were derived from a 
series of demonstrations. The object of our remarks is 
simply to show that the demand of the sceptic is unreason- 
able, since he asks for a degree of proof of which our 
faculties are not susceptible* There is in reality no interval 
between truth and error ; every fact exists or does not exist ; 
every statement is correct or incorrect. The only cause of 
the different shades of belief, from bare conjecture to assu- 
rance, *is, that we are not able to receive the same degree 
of evidence on all subjects ; and wc are able to receive 
perfect evidence on none. All knowledge,” say the schocl- 
men, must be received in the proportion of the recipient 
no finite vessel can be of infinite capacity ; and however re- 
fined our speculations may be, they must always partake, 
iiioie or less, of the imperfection of our reasoning powers. 

Admitting, therefore, in the most explicit terms, that de- 
monstrative evidence possesses the highest degree of the- 
oretical certainty, let us, in the next place, inquire whether 
wc are not practically capable of deriving as complete 
conviction from moral evidence. For conviction, as it is 
‘ the object, must, after all, be tlie test of evidence ; and we 
must acknowledge the sufficiency of that proof from which 
our nature is so constituted as to be unable to withhold 
her assent. This is the utmost power which demonstration 
itself can possess ; and the question is, therefore, whether 
moral evidence be ever equally efficacious ? 

It cannot, we conceive, be denied, that this is sometimes 
the case; and that there arc moral truths which obtrude 
themselves upon the mind,' and there exercise a dominion 


■ Ihshoji Tiorsley places these natural truths in the highest rank of 
certainty, uru) cou'tideis them as approaching, neirer than any other, to 
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over our belief which we are totally unable to explain, and 
yet we cannot emancipate ourselves from its influence by 
any fonnula of metaphysical incantation. But this is 
mortifying to the pride of reason, which is unwilling to 
believe any thing it cannot comprehend, or to admit 
any thing which it cannot prove. Of the extent to which 
this scepticism may be carried, we have a remarkable 
and well known instance in the meditations of Des 
Cartes, who, after havmg expelled from his mind all former 
opinions, proceeded to grant tliem readmittance with greater 
caution, and attempted to prove even his own existence by 
some ingenious, but, as it seems, not altogether conclusive 
arguments. They were, however, satisfactory to himself, 
and he imagined that it was on these arguments that his 
belter informed belief of his existence depended. But we 
may vcnttire to assert, that his assent on this occasion was 
entirely independent of any process of reasoning, and that 
nobody in his senses could have doubted it for a single in- 
stant, even should it be opposed by the full weight of ma- 
thematical demonstration. Wo believe, indeed, more than 
this, on similar grounds ; and are equally certain than)ther 
reasonalile beings exist besides ourselves; and further, 
that the same objects suggest to them the same ideas ; in 
short, that they reason precisely in the same manner as we 
do. Although we have nothing but moral evidence for this 
fact, we cannot avoid believing it, and constantly act upon 
it, notwithstanding the many obvious exceptions which 
may be made to its universal truth. 

The same remark will apply to our belief in the inde- 
pendent existence of matter. We are conscious, indeed, 
of certain sensations ; but if we choose to question the re- 
port of our senses, there is, perhaps, no possibility of 
deciding whether these sensations are the signs of any ex- 
ternal objects, or*whether our soul is, in this respect, merely 


those which are the subjects of Divine intelligence. “To that Great 
Being who knows things, nut by testimony — not by sense, but by their 
causes, as being himself the nrst cause, the source of power and ac- 
tivity to all other causes — to Hun every thing that ever shall be, is at all 
tunes infinitely more certiun than any thing either past or present can 
be to any man, except perhaps the simple fact of his own exf-tence, and 
tome of those necessan/ truths which are evideneea to every man, not by his 
bodily sense, but by that tnlernal perception whiel seems to be the first act 
of created intellect. Slbmoh xix. p. 127 . • • 
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holdin;; converse with itself. An ingenious speculator 
has gone so lar as to mainiain that (he existence of matter 
is impossible, and that .the vulgar beliel' in it is absurd. 
But of all the refinements of philosophers, there is none 
so revolting to the common sense of mankind as this. We 
have a linn persuasion that what Vk c sec and feel has a real 
and palpable existence, and nothing can convince us to the 
contrary. Nor is this persuasion unphilosophical : we 
find it impressed on our minds by him who made us, and 
act wisely in placing implicit reliance on the consistency 
and veracity of our Divine Instructor. 

Our belief in tlie relation of cause and effect rests on 
nearly similar grounds. We can give no reason why one 
circumstance should lead to another, and experience in* 
fonns us only that particular events have always followed 
each other in a certain order. Yet on this evidence we have 
no doubt that w'hcnever similar circumstances take place, 
they will lie attended with the same results ; in other words, 
that the former were the cause of (he latter, and will 
ahvays have the power of producing them. 

W«' deposit grain in the earth with the assured expecta- 
tion that it will appear again to reward our labors ; we ibrm, 
in short, every project of life on a belief in the uniformity' of 
the course ot nature : but what proof have w'e that the sun 
which rose yesterday will rise ag-ain to-morrow? much 
more that it will rise at a particular moment, or on one 
side of the horizon rather than on the other ? Yet here 
again, in the absence of all that can strictly be called proof, 
we liud ourselves impelled by the vr’ry constitution of our 
nature to believe, that what has been will be when the 
circumstances arc the same. It is as if the Creator had, in 
compassion to our weakness, folded up in the infant soul 
certain principles of reasoning, to grow with its growth, 
and be developed witli the gradual expansion of its faculties. 
Such laws of belief, or by whatever name wo may call the 
instinctive propensities alluded to, enter into the very 
essence of reason ; and so far is the attempt to disclaim 
them from necessarily indicating any extraordinary compass 
of mind, that, on the contrary, it is the most certain token 
oftlio absence of that intellectual simplicity which, after all, is 
the surest guide to truth. The proof which is conveyed to 
the mind by this secret but cilicacious process, wc may, 
if p9rmitt{;d to assume a certain latitude ol‘ expression, 
ventmo to caW cmstitulioml demomtralion ; and it is, in all 
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tiuly 'impoitant points, quite as satisfactory as that which 
attends the abstract sciences. 

Even our belief in the existence of the Deity himself we 
must be content to rest on the some basis. We find it ne- 
cessary to search for some Being who shall be the source 
of life and reason, the piototype of our ideas of the fair and 
good, the object of our best affections, the consummation of 
our most exalted hopes, and the original cause oi whatever 
exists wifiiin and without us. There may be many circum- 
stances which we cannot Comprehend attending the ex- 
istence of a Being endowed with infinite attributes, and 
there may be many specious arguments to stagger our 
belief. When, however, we take all this into our calcula- 
tion, it is still so much more probable that there should be 
One who was from everlasting, and who is infinite in power, 
in wisddm, and in goodness, than that the world should 
have been formed by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, 
or mind produced by some subtile organization of matter, 
that our belief of tliis fundamental truth is at least as firm 
as that which we entertain of any mathematical proposi- 
tion whatever. But our conviction in this instanccris in a 
great measure the result of circumstances, which, by the 
confirmation tiicy lend each other, amount to a form of 
evidence so manifestly conclusive, that we need not hesitate 
to designate it by the term of circumstantial demonstration. 

The existence of an intelligent Creator is, indeed, a strong 
case in this class of evidence ; but the same mode of reason- 
ing which is fatal to an atomical theory of the universe, is 
also applicable to many subordinate truths. Let os consi- 
der it in relation to our belief of facts which have not fallen 
under our personal notice. W e are told that the credibility 
of any tact is lessened, not in a simple, but in a compound 
ratio, according to the number of bands through which an* 
account of it has been transmitted. If this remark be 
applied to oral tradition, and that confined to a single 
channel, we must admit its accuracy. There may, how- 
ever, be such a uniform coincidence of unconnected tra- 
ditions on some particular point, as to remove the pos- 
sibility of a doubt respecting it : because the very same 
reasons which invalidate the testimony of a single chain teT 
tradition, corroborate with tincreased force that (rf several 
such chains, all concnrrii^, without any essential deviation, 
in the same statement. If, for instance, the,know^edge 
of some important event had been confined to a particular 
VOL. XXVI. CY. Jl. NO. LIl. T 
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district, and had been constantly believed there, this evi- 
dence would be entitled to some consideration. But 
should it appear that a belief in the same event furmed part 
of the creed of a vast number of districts between which 
there had not existed for many at^es any eoinmunication, we 
should be obliged to fall in with the universal persuasion 
that such an event had really taken place. 

Here, however, we arc goin^ on the supposition of a 
merely oral tradition : but should contemporary written 
documents coincide in their relation of some event, the 
evidence resulting from their coincidence would rise still 
higher in the scale — it would, in fact, rise to demonstration; 
for what mathematicians teach us respecting chances is 
sufficient to piove, that there may be such an extensive and 
uniform eoiucidencc us sliall be absolutely conclusive re- 
specting the statement it may be brought forward to sup- 
port. If all we knew of the invasion of Italy by A uni bal 
were contained in tlie writings of Livy, we should indeed 
be justilied in rejecting many paiticulais of the interesting 
and poetical account which he has given us, and yet it 
would *be most unreasonable to discredit the main facts 
of hi.s history. When, however, we find these facts related 
by many other original historians, forming topics for the 
di'clamations of orators, and still further confirmed by the 
incidental allusions of poets, we are compelled to ac-« 
knowledge in this mass of evidence a coincidence which it 
would be in the last degree absurd to attribute to a 
merely casual toncurrence; it would in reality be quite 
as unreasonable as to deny that the squaie of the hy- 
pothenuse is equal to the squares of the two other sides. 
This is, however, all for which we contend; namely, that 
moral evidence is sometimes (‘qual in the certainty which it 
'communicates, to scientific demonstration itself. 

Sometimc.s, indeed, this is not ttio case, and we arc under 
the necessity of receiving a less distinct and palpable proof 
on a vast number of the most interesting subjects. But if 
we do actually receive it, if we have moral evidence only 
for all our knowledge respecting the physical constitution 
of the universe, and yet frame systems of natural philosophy ; 
if we cannot apply even our mathematical speculations to 
any practical purposes withoukits assistance, and yet rank 
mot hanics and astronomy among the sciences ; if it is on this 
ground thqt wo credit the best authenticated statement ; 
that w . u»nn oui projects and regulate our daily conduct ; 
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vfe may, snrcly, ask with confidence, wily ‘Reliftion is to be 
the only subject in which this form of reasoning shall be 
considered as inconclusive ? On all other matters of dis- 
cussion, mathematics alone excepted, we are obliged to 
act as the balance of contending probabilities may deter- 
mine us, and yet act certainly and without hesitation. 
Why then are we to look for more direct proof on that sub- 
ject which is removed the furthest from our imm(‘diate ex- 
perience 1 Particularly when tlie moral evidence on which 
Revelation rests, ari.sing from the transcript which it ex- 
hibits of the Divine Mind, its consistency with itself, its . 
applicability to the wants of man, the practical cfiects it 
has produced, and, lastly, the coincident testimony by 
which it is supported, is iis ample as could reasonably be 
expeetpd, and is considerably greater than that on which 
we are on many occasions compelled to act. Wo acknow- 
ledge, indeed, tliat it is not essentially difierent, and that 
the claim of the Bible to be received as of Divine authority 
must be vindicated by the same species of reasoning as that 
by which wc would prove any other matter of fuft. We 
admit also that the evidences of Christianity arc not such 
ijis to force our belief ns soon as they are presented to the 
mind ; and wc think we perceive wise reasons why it should 
be so. Truth compels us to admit thus much, and we do 
not shrink from the admission. Tt is diflicult to say whether 
the cause of Revelation has sulTcyed more from the licenti- 
ousness of sceptical inquiry, or from the arrogant pertinacity 
<»f dogmatical assertion. It is more honest, and it is more 
safe, to acknowledge at once the difficulties that must be en- 
countered, and to direct the candid and humble investigator 
not to look for demonstration where such evidence is not 
to be obtained, bat submit to what there is sufficient reasop 
to believe bears the stamp of heaven, and restrain that 
hardihood of speculation which is apt to tread with an un- 
hallowed foot on ground which does not lie within the 
precincts of human knowledge. * 

By far the most frequent cause of religious scepticism is 
an exaggerated estimate of our mental powers ; and phi- 
losophy cannot confer a greater benefit on mankind than that 
of teaching os what are, and what are npt profitable and 
legitimate subjects of inqfiiry, and what is the degree and 
species of evidence which the diflertmt sciences require.’ 

' Vid. Ethic. Nicomach. 1. . c. 3. The Essay on Human Understand- 
ing, Yol. 1. p. 4 . 
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This very (Irsirable end has boon in pari attained hy defining 
the precise character of that form of proof w hich belongs to 
the abstract sciences ; and the distinct classification of all 
evidence into demonstrative and moral has suggested logical 
canons of considorable importance. The case <tf demon- 
stration is naturally a simple one, luid is soon dis])Osed of ; 
but moral evidence is of a more complicated and myste- 
rious nature. Though miicli has been done, the obscurity 
which surrounds this subject does not appear even yet to 
have been altogether removed, and we may look for further 
elucidations as long as the hiinuin understanding continues 
to supply matter fur philosophical discussion. 

In the mean lime, it is .something to know the essential 
difference which exi.st.s between the two great chisses of 
evidence ; and under what circumstances each may command 
our assent. This advantage has not, however, been gained 
without some accompanying evil, arising chiefly from the 
use of the terms certain, demonhirative, and probable, in a 
more restricted sense than that in which they arc received 
in ordinary discour.se. We commonly say that a course of 
reasoning has demonstrated some proposition, and it is only 
when the arguments brought forward are not quite satis- 
factory that w^e consider the conclusion as amounting to no 
more than simple probability. But when we hold this 
language it should alwajs be remembered, that we express 
rather llie degit'c of our conviction, than the nature of the 
evidenc<‘ by which it was produced. When, on the other 
band, we adopt the phraseology of philosophers, confining 
demonstration to the mathcmatii s, and extending the epithet 
probable to many opinions of which we entertain no manner 
of doul)t, we must not be understood to question the indis- 
putable certainly of the latter, but merely to distinguish 
between the relative character of the two forms under which 
tinth has been presented to our mind. 

But in whatever terms we may think fit to convey our 
ideas, it is hoped that what has been advanced in the course 
of the present «lissertatioii may tend to establish the position, 
that there arc cases in which moral evidence is as complete 
in its kind as th<it supplied by mathematics, though it comes 
into the understanding, as it were, by a different road, and 
is attended with many important peculiarities. We have 
altcm])tcd to explain in w'hat those peculiarities consist ; 
but it wo wreie obliged to fix on one which more than any 
other marks .vitli •» strong lino the essential distinction 
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between moral and demonstrative reasoning, it would be, 
that while the latter rejects every thing short of absolute proof, 
the former admits of successive degrees from the lowest 
possibility to complete and absolute assurance. It is chiefly 
on this ground of its occasional imperfection that the study 
of moral evidence has been underrated by accurate men ; 
but perhaps, on a little consideration, it will appear to 
derive its practical superiority, as a means of mental dis- 
riplinc, from the very s^me cause which constitutes its 
theoretical defect. . 

The object of education is to impart to the mind a ready 
and aceuiatc perception of truth, not only in our abstracf 
speculations, but also in the actual conduct of life. Now 
we have seen that the truths about which we arc conversant 
arc by no means uniform in their composition, nor ha\ e 
they all the same commanding influence over our assent. 
Some are the result of principles, each of which is capable 
of absolute demonstration ; others are the sum of ai^nmonts, 
none of them pos.sossing intrinsic certainty, but yet con- 
tributing, by their mutual reflcctioii, to make up a species 
of cumulative evidence which includes every shadoof belief, 
sometimes leaving the mind in suspense, and sometimes 
‘producing positive conviction. It^ on the one hand, it is cer- 
tain that there is no fact, however wonderful, which may not 
be accredited by testimony, and no thcoiy, however paradox- 
ical, which may not be decked nut with at least the sem- 
blance of truth, it is equally certain, that there is no fact 
or proposition so clear and even self-evident, as to be alto- 
gether proof against the cavils of scepticism. Ileic, then, lie 
the strength and weakness of moral evidence, its merit and 
its effect. As a medium of investigation, in some instances, 
indeed, it is perfect, because it produces full conviction ; 
but in most, instances it is imperfect. In the latter, hoV 
ever, it is the best we have ; and we must therefore be satis- 
fied with it, or remain in ignorance. And not only so, but 
its imjicrfection is suited to tiio condition of our nature ; 
and if moral evidence docs not supersede the exercise 
of judgment, by presenting to our understanding the full 
splendour of demonstrative certainty, it at least, by that 
very exercise of judgment, gives us a wholesome and 
qnick.sighted sensibility to the minor degrees of proof, asd 
makes us better able to walk by those lesser lights which 
shine upon the obscurity of our path. 

The study of the mathematics is attended with many 
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advantages; particulaily as it cornmnnicatos a habit of close 
and patient attention, giving precision to onr ideas whilst 
it strengthens the memory. These arc, no doubt, valuable 
attainments; but they may be purchased at too dear a 
late ; and we certainly shall have no reason to congratulate 
ourselves on their acquisition, if, while engaged in their 
pursuit, we should have impaired the vigor ot other faculties 
which wo arc much mure concerned to cultivate. 

The student of abstract andi naked truth too often he.si- 
tates where he ought to determine ; biit the man who has 
taken a long and comprehensive view ol’ human nature, and 
exorcised his mind by the contemplation ol' probabilities, 
avails himself of such evidence as lies before him, and 
learns to act while the other deliberates. Nol that it will 
be tlie invariable consequence of the study of the mathema- 
tics to incapacitate a man for every other pursuit : many 
illustrious names might be quoted to contmdict so rash an 
assertion. We are well aware, indeed, that the mixed 
mathematics demand a considerable exercise of moral 
reasoning, and have been at some pains to show that with- 
out it geometry would be entirely useless. Still, however, it 
< an scarcely be controverted, that a pursuit, in which de- 
monstrative evidence preponderates, is not the most favor- 
able to the general cultivation of the mind ; and that the 
exclusive study of demonstration is attended with effects 
which are often prejudicial.' liemonstration tyiannises 
over the will; it does not admit us to sit in judgment 
on its oracular decisions, but meiely invites us to compre- 
hend and receive them. Moral evidence does both: it 
encourages freedom of thought, and obliges us to discrimi- 
nate, to reason, and to judge. 

But the master faculty of the human mind is judgment — 
that quick tact which enables a man, when surrounded by 
a maze of conflicting probabilities, to seize upon that which 


' “It may seem perhaps tuu mticli a paradox to siy, that long habit in 
this scienrc incapacitates the mind for leasoning at large, and espeiiolly 
111 the search ot moral tiuth. Aiidyet I believe nothiiiK is more certaiu.” 
“I might appeal for the truth of this, to those wonderful conclusions 
which geometers, when coiuh sceuding to write on history, ethics or 
tfieol <>ny, have niddc fi urn thru pitmisies Ihit the thing is notoiious, and it 
IS now nu secret that the uldt^t rndthematiuan in hu^daiid (Whistun) 
IS the vrofbt rtdboner iii it, &c.*’ Julian, Bishop lVarhurtoH*s Works, 
vol. IV. p. 346. 410. 
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approaches the nearest to troth. It is judgment which 
governs genins, directs talent, and is the seat of intellec- 
tual power. It is this which must make a man, instead of 
being the passive and ignorant receptacle of the knowledge 
of his forefatliers, the intelligent instructor of future ages. 
Judgment is the principal ingredient in what wo call force 
of character, and confers that fertility of resource, that 
decision and firmness of resolve, which, more than any other 
qualities, fit a man tor active life. 

How then are we to ccTucate judgment ? How are jve 
to form the mind, which in the calcalations of political 
expediency, or the arrangements of private life, would * 
possess the power of pushing on one side whatever is 
irrelevant, of striking out whatever is counterbalanced by 
other circumstances of equal weight, and thus ascer taining to 
which ifide the scale inclines ? 

Nature seems to suggest some hints on this subject, by 
having made her most valuable gifts diificult of access, for 
the very purpose, no doubt, of stimulating ingenuity and re- 
warding perseverance. We must imitate nature in this 
method of instruction; and if we would invigorate the 
activ e powers, must not tnist solely, nor even principally, 
ft) the almost mechanical routine of demonstrative reason- 
ing, in which we recognise truth rather than discover it, 
and arc taught to receive nothing as evidence which ad- 
mits the possibility of a doubt. We must apply to those 
studies in which truth is often blended with error, and 
sometimes is so intimately blended, that the most delicate 
and experienced band cannot reduce it to absolute purity. 
Here it is that judgment is called for. A mere theorist 
might wait until the dross were entirely removed : a practi- 
cal man takes the metal in the best state in which he can 
procure it, am^ turns it to his purpose. * 

These remarks may be yet further illustrated by the de- 
scription which Lord Clarendon has transmitted to us of 
the Earl of Leicester; who, we arc told, " wa% very con- 
versant in books, and much addicted to the mathematics ; 
but though he had seen service, was a speculative rather 
than a practical man, and expected greater certitude in the 
consultation of business than the business of this world is 
capable of.” And such are the natural consequences qf 
similar pursuits. But what a striking contrast docs the 
historian bimsolf exhibit to this impracticablq rcfinqmont. 
His masculine and nervous oloquonco proceeds from an 
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open anti enurjrctic mind ; not tramped by partial studieiT, 
nor fettered by abstract speculations, but informed by 
various knowledge, and disciplined among the ccmtingencies 
of real litu. Lord Clarendon bad studied man under every 
aspect, and hence acquired not only a remarkable insight 
into character, but also that sound sense which might have 
saved his country, had he fallen on days less desperately 
evil, and not been thwarted by the perverse counsels of 
those with whom he was obliged to act. 

.But while we claim for the study of moral evidence the 
merit of overcoming that timid hesitation which destroys 
ail freedom of thought and energy of action, wo are by no 
means prepared to concede that it encourages a precipitancy 
of judgment, or an incautious facility of belief. On the 
contrary, nothing is more common than to hear those sub- 
jects whicli depend on probability, in the large !>ense in 
which we have used that term, charged mth a tendency to 
induce the opposite defect of sceptical suspense. History, 
we are informed, only exposes the inaccuracy of testimony ; 
and amidst all the inconsistent absurdities of those writers 
who hn\c treated of the human mind, one point only is 
ascertained by common assent, namely, that our faculties 
arc weak, and our knowledge uncertain. 

Arc we tlicn to suppose, that the direct proof which at- 
tends demonstrative reasoning, and the indirect proof which 
is afforded to the intellectual philosopher, both lead by a 
different path to the same unhappy termination? Or may 
wo not rather adopt the more probable alternative, that 
men have in this instance, as in many others, thrown the 
defect of their own mind on circumstances wliich they con- 
ceived to be independent of themselves V c are justified 


* It instructive to compare the scmtiments which ha\e been ex- 
pressed on this subject by individualii vliose cbdractcrs diffr red so widely 
as thusti of Gibbon, Mr. Hiinie, and Ihsliop Watson. 

“As soon as I understood the principles, 1 relinquished for ever the 
pursuit of the mathematics; nor can I lament that 1 de*«ibtcd before 
my mind was liardcncd bv the habit of rigid denion«‘tiation, so destruc- 
tive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which must, however, deter- 
mine the actions and opinions of our lives.” Jji/e of' Gibbon^ 4to. p. 66. 

“The intense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections 
fh human reason, has so wrought upofi me, and heated my brain, that I 
am ready to reject allbejief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion 
even as moic.probable or likely than another.” A Letter of Humc*s 
guoiedin I) T^tfe of 4to. p. 439 

“I v> 1 rally in lit* n < u>ii incd to iii iMieiii .ti( il disciiisiuii, and the 
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ou the highest authority in asserting, that there is an inti- 
mate connection between moral and intellectual perversity 
and wi&out any uncharitable iiisinuation against sceptical 
writers of either class, we may venture to remark, that 
whatever habits blunt the moral feelings have a propor- 
tionate tendency to make the mind less susceptible of 
truth. 

Scepticism is not natural to us, but is induced by the 
character of our subsequent pursuits ; for the constitution of 
our nature leads us to bclidvc ; and before experience apd 
education have, in some measure, restrained this instinctive 
propensity, we invariably believe too much. Until the rules 
of sound reasoning are understood, the unpractised mind 
catches at the most remote connexion between events, 
joining them together as cause and effect ; and it is to this 
source must refer those popular superstitions which form 
an interesting chapter in the history of the human race, and 
retire slowly as the light of philosophy advances. The 
great danger then is not on the side of credulity, but lest 
truth should burst on the mind, like a tropical sun, in the 
full blaze of meridian glory, and dazzle him who is mot pre- 
pared to behold its brightness. The progress of knowledge 
ii! attended with some inconveniences, which should be 
accompanied with their appropriate corrective. 'Nothing, 
however, will prevent the mind which has habitually rested 
its opinions on a sandy foundation, from the melancholy 
consequences which might follow when that foundation is 
washed away, but the inculcation of more accurate ideas 
respecting the character and comparative value of the evi- 
dence which attends the different departments of knowledge. 
What has been admitted without thought or discrimination, 
is relinquished with indifference; and that belief which 
is founded on ^slight grounds will be easily overturned b^ 
sophistry, and will yield more often to the latest impression, 
than to that which ought to have had the greatest and most 
abiding influence, l^e very same ignorance of the laws of 
evidence which, under some circumstances, gives Ti.sc to 
superstition, would, under a change of circumstances, ex- 


certainty attending it; and not •meeting with that certainty in the 
aciencen of metaphysics, of natural and revealed relision, I liave an 
hakitudl tendency to hesitation, rather than to i perem; lory judgment 
on luany piiinl''.’' lAfe of Rtd\md IValtoii, BnAip of LlunSaff. ^ 

' St, John VII 17. #ic. 
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pose the mind to infidelity ; and it has frequently been ob- 
served, that the transition from one to the other is by no 
means an unusual occurrence. The fault of the vulgar is 
that of a too ready and nndistinguishing admission of what- 
ever has the appearance of proof; the partially educated 
err, on the other hand, by rejecting the highest evidence 
which the subject admits, and which ought therefore to be 
satisfactory and conclusive ; nor is the credulity of the one 
more unreasonable than the scepticism of the other. The 
fqrmer does not reflect at all ; the latter carries his pre- 
cision beyond what his own constitution and the actual 
course of nature allow : but both these are the errors of an un- 
sound mind, and can alone be removed by discipline. In 
the one case, therefore, wo are obliged to provide a check 
to the hasty conclusions of the inconsiderate ; in the other, 
wc are called upon to arm the victim of soplustry with an 
honest confidence in the reality of human knowledge, and the 
worth of that conviction which is derived from the calcula- 
tion of probabilities. This is the object, and this, if what has 
been advanced be just, will be the effect of the study of 
moral evidence. 

Here then wc close our remarks ; not without a ho])e that 
they may suggest considerations of some practical impor- 
tance. 

What is truth? is the most interesting question wc can 
be called upon to answer, and our reply will be shaped 
according to the ideas wc entertain on the subject of the 
present inquiry. There arc philosophers who would inform 
us that truth has no existence, and is a mere creation of 
our deluded fancy ; there arc others who would confine it 
within the pale of demonstration ; and men of more ima- 
gination than judgment would throw open the barrier to the 
'admission of much that is unworthy of so f^ir a title. But 
the legitimate study of moral evidence will convince us that 
all these answers would be defective. Wc have seen, that 
although, demonstration is the most perfect form of proof, 
and the only convenient instrument of abstract reasoning 
respecting the external properties of matter, it is unable to 
supply us with any further information ; but that we may, 
nevertheless, obtain real knovtledgc without its assistance. 
Wc have noticed some instances in which this is the case ; 
that is to say, whore moral evidence cither communicates 
complete conviction to the mind through the mysterious 
agency of those intellectual perceptions which form the 
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basis of reason, or bears down all objection by the irresisti- 
ble weif^bt of concurring probabilities. But even in its 
less perfect state, such evidence Qught, as we observed, to 
satisfy an ingenuous mind ; for it is indisputable that our 
faculties are constituted to receive proof of this descrip- 
tion, and to act upon it with an unhesitating conviction, 
which subsequent experience proves to have been well 
founded. 

Since, however, a large proportion of the truths with 
Avhich wc are conversant are*not uiimixed with error, it iq 
necessary to prepare the mind to analyse their qualities, 
and subject them to the proper tests. The delicate percep- 
tion of truth and error which this operation requires, must 
be attained by exercise ; and we observed, that the best 
field for such exercise is not demonstration, where there is 
no room for judgment ; but that if we would arm the mind 
against every species of infirmity, wc must have recourse 
to the ample stores of various knowledge to which moral 
evidence supplies the only key, and must therefore afford 
free access to truth at every inlet. Even those parts of our 
moral constitution which are considered to be most adverse 
to the dispassionate investigation of truth must be enlisted 
intb the service ; and not only our confirmed propensities, 
but our instinctive teclings also, should be turned to ac- 
count, since, though they may differ from reason in their 
nature, they will, in tliejudgmentofthe sound philosopher, 
be often considered as equivalent to it. They were, un- 
doubtedly, given for wise ends, and it should therefore be 
our object, not to eradicate, but to direct them ; for it is 
forming a vulgar mtd very inadequate idea of the human 
mind to suppose it a mere vehicle of reason, which would 
be perfect in proportion as there should be less room lett 
for (he play of, the passions. It is an instrument of tar 
more curious and elaborate design, and none of its faculties 
can be neglected, or even drawn forth by a premature and 
ill-judged excitement, without imminent danger to tlm vigor- 
ous operation of all the rest. Demonstrative reasoning, 
if carried to excess, would chill the mind, and destroy its 
elasticity ; poetry might give too decided an ascendency to 
the imagination ; without habits of cautions suspense we 
should not be able to seven truth from ext^geration and: 
falsehood ; too rigorous precision would prevent us from 
forming any general conclusions fioiii what wq rcadg or 
making any profitable application of our knowledge; without 
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some susceptibility of feeling, we should be incom^tent to 
investigate the operations of the human understanding, and 
with too much feeling we should be apt to form vague and 
enthusiastic deductions. It should therefore be the object 
of an enlightened system of education, not so much to 
strengthen this or that particular faculty, as to provide for 
the steady and simultaneous development of them all. 

For these reasons, even were the study of demonstrative 
evidence that which is best calculated to impart the 
.necessary degree of expansion and energy to our reason- 
ing powers, (which is, we conceive, far from being the case,) 
still very important objections would lie against an over 
partial attention to it. Objections equally important, 
though of a ditferent nature, may no doubt be brought 
against the opposite system, which sets the youthful mind 
adrift in the search after truth, among the deep mysteries of 
intellectual philosophy, before reflection has furnished a 
competent number of facts to check the visions of auda- 
cious theorists, and before the understanding has acquired 
sufficient stability ) o be master of its own convictions. But 
we mihy pronounce that in.stitution to approach nearest to 
perfection which tempers the study of moral with that of 
demonstrative truth ; and thus, while guarding against'the 
evils incident to an excessive cultivation of either, combines 
the advantages connected with both, and dcvelopes to their 
utmost every latent faculty of our intellectual nature. 

fV ALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, J. B. 

Fellow of New College. 
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PALMYRA. 

Movemurf noscio quo pacto, ipsis locis, in quibus corum, quos admiramur, adaunt 

vestigia. 

Time, like a mighty river, deep and strong. 

In sullen silence rolls his tide along ; 

And all that now upborne upon the wave 
Ride swiftly on — the monarch and the slave, 
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Shall .si’uk at last t>cuealb the whelming stream, 

And all that once was life become a dream ! 

Go — look on Greece ! her glories long have fled. 
Her ancient spirit slumbers with the de^d ; 

Deaf to the call of freedom and of fame, 

Her sons are Greeks in nothing hut the name ! 

On Tiber’s banks, beneath their native sky. 

The sad remains of Roman greatness lie ; 

No longer there the lisfning ci;pwds admire 
The swelling tones of Virgil’s epic lyre. 

Nor conq'ring Caesar holds resistless sway 
O’er realms extended to the rising day. 

Yet still to these shall fancy fondly turn. 

Still bid the laurel bloom on Maro’s urn ; 

From Brutus’ dagger sweep the gath’ring rust. 

And call his spirit from its aged dust ! 

What, though each busy scene has ceased to live. 

It has the charms poetic numbers give ; 

And ever fresh, as ages roll along. 

Revives and brightens in the light of song. 

At summer-eve, when ev’ry sound is still, 

An4 day-light fades upon the western hill. 

And o’er the blue unfathomable way 
Heaven’s starry host in cloudless beauty stray ; 
What holy joys enamour’d fancy feels 
As all the past upon the mcm’ry steals ! 

How soft the tints, how pensive, how sublime. 

Each image borrows from the touch of Time ! 

Such winning grace the beauteous image wears. 

Seen through the twilight of a thousand years. 

Then welcome thou, the subject of my song. 

Since to the past such heavenly charms belong ; 

Won by thy scenes, from all that now appears 
My Muse shall turn, and dream of other years, 

Turn from the sad realities of fate. 

The past revive, the present nncreate. 

And from thy modem leam thine ancient state. 

What boundless charms thy lovely features grace, 
O thou, the mother of the human race. 

Majestic Asia! to the straining eye 
Ten thousand prospects fareiftendedlie; 

Thine ample plains with varied beauty please. 

Once the bright seats of opulence and ease ; 

Thy mountain-heights with striking grandeur rice, 
Veil’d in dark clouds, or lost in ambci skies. 
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While burstinc^ floods from tfaandVing caverns ■J)our * 
Their foaming tides, with load and angry roar ; 
Then, lost in distance, latve the sunny plains 
Where beauty smiles, and peaceful pleasure reigns. 

Full in the centre, tow'ring through the storm. 

See cloudy Taurus lift his rugged form. 

Monarch of mountains! Nature’s awful throne. 
Where grandeur frowns in terrors all his own ; 
Deep-rooted there, unnambQpT’d cedars throw 
'Their giant shadows on the plains below ; 

There, Itnidly gushing from the mountain’s side, 
Euphrates rolls his dark and rapid tide. 

Then far beneath glides silently away. 

Through groves ol’iialiu and champaigns ever gay. 

But as thc.se scenes of .sunny, calm delight 
Recede at length, and vanish from the sight. 

What barren solitudes of scorching sand 
Deform and desolate the fainting land ! 

No fresh’niiig breeze revives the lifeless air. 

No living waters sweetly murmur there. 

Dry fevers kindle pestilential fires, — 

All nature droops, and wither’d life expires ! 

But deep embosom’d in that sandy i>lain. 

Like distant isles emerging from the main, 

A radiant spot, with loveliest beauty crown’d. 

Onto bloom’d in contrast with the scenes around. 
By Nature’s lavish hand profusely graced. 

The blessed Eden of the joyless waste, 
fin ev’ry side luxuriant palm-trees grew. 

And hence its name the rising city drew. 

And though their loveliness be pass’d away. 

The name still li\ es, and triumphs o'er decay. 

Two shelt’ring hills precipitously swell 
On cither hand, and form a narrow dell : 

Thence to the cast, with undulating bend. 

Wide atid more wide their spreading arms extend. 
Then sink at last with slow-retiring sweep. 

Like distant head-lands sloping to the deep. 

Oufstietch’d within upon the silent plains 
Lie.s the sad wreck of Tadmor’s last remains. 
Outliving still, through each ^cceeding age, 

'J’he tempest’s fury, and the bigot’s rage, 
lie-wants* no written record who surveys 
But one short hour this scene of other days. 
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These mould'ring piles, that sink in slow decay. 

In stronger characters the tale convey, 

Thau e’er were traced by man’s divinest art, — 

Those speak in simple language to the heart. 

Far to the south what scenes of ruin He, 

What sad confusion opens on the eye ! 

There shatter’d columns swell, a giant train, 

Line alter line, along the crowded plain, 

The loosen’d arch, the roofless colonnade. 

Where mid-day crowds imbibed the cooling shade. 

"Tis sweet at eve to climb some rocky steep, 

Around whose base the peaceful billows sleep. 

And view a .summer’s sun sink down to rest. 

Behind the mountains of the gorgeous west, 
t)ne maze of dazzling glory ; while below 
The oceart-waves with trembling radiance glow. 

But sweeter far, at evening’s solemn hour. 

From the dun battlements of yon rude tow’r, 

To sec his parting splendors sadly blaze 
Around thi.s grave oflong-forgottea days. 

Mark those bright beams ! how mournfully they sbihe 
Through the still courts of yon deserted shrine, 

Tht sun’s proud temple once, whose aged piles 
Still fondly catch his first and latest smiles ! 

Here Desolation cease — thy task is done — 

Palmyra yields — tliy triumph is begun. 

O’er prostrate sculpture raise thy giant throne. 

Build here at length an empire all thine own. 

Swept by the might of thy destroying arm. 

Her noblest work is reft of every charm. 

Save that alone whose transitory gleam 
Gilds the soft scenes of Fancy's pictured dream. 

At her commapd, from dark oblivion’s gloom 
Past scenes return, and brighter shapes assume ; 
Things that have ceased to be she moulds anew. 

And pours her own creation on the view ; 

In rapid train her fleeting visions rise. 

As lights that gleam in Hyperborean skies. 

E’en as she dwells on this deserted fane. 

Its pomp revives, its glories live again ; 

The victim bleeds, the golden altars blaze, 
Symphonious voices swell the note of praise ; 

Hark ! what loud tumnlt rends the echoing skies? 

“ Awake — awake, lead up the sacrifice ; 
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The hour is come — the dim nocturnal fires 
Are fading in the blue — lo, night expires ! 

The morning star, with pale and dewy ray. 
Proclaims the triumph of the King of Day. 

Awake — awake — yd slumbering crowds ; arise. 
Come forth, and join the pomp of sacrifice *’ 

And lo, he comes ! triumphant in his might. 

One blazing orb of unexhausted light. 

Ten thousand glories all around him wait, 

J;;lis ever-flaming ministers of state; 

Ten thousand nations hail him with delight. 

Bathed in the golden tide of ever-flowing light. 
Hark ! as he rises o’er the middle way. 

Throned in the fulness of unclouded day. 

What sounds of joy, what echoing clamors rise. 
Peal after peal, and rattle in the skies ! 

“ Give way, je crowds — unbar the gates of brass — 
Give way, ye crowds, and let the triumph pass.” 
So when around some bold and rocky shore. 

Old Ocean beats with unrelenting roar ; 

Onward and onward roll the Icngth’ning waves. 
Then, swelling, dash upon the yawning caves. 

Par, far away, the cavem’d cliffs resound. 

And mountain-echoes thunder back the sound. 

The day moves on ; — as ev’ning shades advance. 
Some weave the song, while others lead the dance ; 
From hill and vale resounding through the sky. 
Breaks the full chorus of harmonious joy. 

Those thrilling notes ! they seem to linger still — 
Then sweetly die away o’er yon deserted hill. 

It could not be ! those accents long have fled, — 
Joy, feeling, language, dwell not with the dead. 
*Here, undisturb’d, upon the voiceless plaiivs 
The long, dull calm of desolation reigns. 

Here ruin builds her adamantine throne. 

And silence slumliers on each mould’ring stone. 
Where once the hum of tlvonging nations rose. 

No sound distuibs the solemn deep repose. 

Save the lone Arab, idly passing by. 

With reckless soul and unregarding eye ; 

Save when at inteivals some tailing block 
Sinks on the plain with harsh-resounding shock. 
The islumbiring desart drinks the hollow sound. 
And startled echoes answer all around. 
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Is this the scene, so desolate and wild. 

Where noblest arts in brig'ht perfection smil’d ! 
Where Commerce emptied all her richest stores. 

The nameless treasures of a thousand shores T 
Is Ibis the scene where Freedom’s putpst flame 
Led toilin" nations in the path of fame ? 

Their strife has ceas’d, their noise has died away. 
Their very tombs are sinking in decay : 

The sculptur’d monument, the marble bust. 

Descend and mingle with th^r native dust ; 

No half-distignr’d line remains to (ell 
How much lamented merit liv’d and fell. 

Once lovely scene ! along thy mould’ring piles 
Tho’ ruin frowns, yet beauty sadly smiles ; 

Some rays of former glory linger yet 
In twilight radiance, tho’ thy sun is set. 

But say,*0 say, who rightly may disclose 
From what first cause thine infant greatness rose ; 
Who finst began, by what contrivance plac’d, 

'J’hcse splendid piles amid a desert waste ? 

One little stream, — around whose bubbling head 
Umbrageous palms refre.shing coolness shed, 

First gave (he cause from which their glory came, 
Palmyra’s strength, magnificence, and fame. 

A thousand tribes, by distant commerce led. 

Soon ])our’d their trea.sures round that fountain-head ; 
Pass’d and repass’d through all the sandy plain. 
From broad Euphrates to the western main, — 

The rising mart to strength and splendor came, 

Tho’ small at first, and grew a mighty name. 

Thence o’er the Roman world, with swelling sail. 
Proud commerce sprung before the fresh’ning gale. 
And Tyrian ships to ev’ry port convey’d 
The boundless treasures of Assyrian trade. 

E’en Borne herself, at sight of Eastern gold. 

Forgot the lessons taught her sons of old ; 

Plung’d in the gulph of ostentatious pride. 

She deeply drank fh’ intoxicatin^de ; 

Through ev’ry nerve the vital poison ran. 

And Goths achiev’d what luxury began. 

Thou Eden of the desert! lovely smil’d 
Thy matchless beauty o’er the lonely wild ; 

’Mid barren solitudes securely plac’d. 

Thy native bulwark the surrounding waste, 

VOL. XXVI. a. Jf. NO. LII. 
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Tho’ loud and harsh the tumult roar’d without 
Of Rome triiimphaut and the Parthian rout. 

Peace o’er thy plains her downy pinions spread. 
And twin’d the olive for thy blooming head ; 

Taste, learning, genius, triumph’d in her reign. 

And guardian Freedom bless’d the sister train. 
Thrice glorious Freedom ! on whose hallow’d shrine 
Bums ever bright the patriot flame divine. 

She, great preceptress, warm with heavenly fire. 
Bade thy free sons to worthiest hopes aspire. 

Live unsubdued, and equally disdain 
To wear the victoi’s as the despot s chain. 

Such were the souls that o’er the proud array 
Of banner’d Persia scatter’d wild dismay. 

Far in the East, with loud redoubled roll. 

The tumult burst ui)on the tyrant’s soul. 

Confusion seiz’d his host, and pallid fright 
Mark’d with disgrace his ignominious flight. 

Then, lovely city, what rejoicings rose — 

What songs of triumph from thy palmy groves — 
What altars blaz’d — what clouds of incense roll’d 
Their rich periume around thy shrines of gold — 
What bursts of rapture echoed from the throng. 

As the proud triumph slowly moved along. 

Such was thy glory once 1 a transient gleam 
Of brightest sunshine — a delusive dream. 

Most like the pageant of thy festal day. 

It charm’d a little while ; then pass’d aw'ay. 

Or like those varying tints of living light 
That gild at eve the portals of the night ; 

Alps pil’d on Alps, a glorious prospect rise. 

Ten thousand phantoms skirt the glowing skies : 

But as we gaze the splendid vision fades, 
fjost in the gloom of night’s obscurer shades. 

O doom’d to fall ! while yet indulgent fate 
A few bright years prolongs thy fleeting date. 

Thy naitic shall triumph, and thy laurels bloom. 

Ere yet they languish in tppulchral gloom. 

And as the breatldess pause that oft portends 
Tho rising tempest ere the storm descends. 

Thus at the close shall glory’s loveliest light 
Gild the dark clouds of thine approaching night. 

For tho’ the beams of truth’s historic page 
But laintly gleam through each successive age. 
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Tho’ her recording annals briefly tcH 
How Tadmor rose, by what disaster fell. 

One name at least survives the wreck of time. 

From age to age extends, from clime to clime. 

Oh ! if departed glory claims a tear, • 

Let mcm’ry pause, and kindly drop it here. 

If fond reflection ever loves to dwell 
On those last scenes where royal greatness fell, 

Thy reign, Zenobia, and thy deathless name. 

Shall live emblazon’d on the roll of fame ; 

Adorn the poet’s most romantic dream, 

Fire all his soul, and be his moral theme. 

At length drew nigh th’ inexorable hour 
Charg’d with the stroke of Rome’s destroying pow’r 
In dread array along the Syrian coast 
Mov’d the full strength of her invading host. 

Wide o’er the champaign, like a baleful star. 

Blaz’d the proud standard of imperial war ; 

Perch’d on the top, the bird of conque.st shone. 
With glittering wings expanded to the sun. 

Yet all undaunted stood the warrior-queen. 
Foremost and bravest in the battle-scene. 

Quick at her word, fast binding man with man. 
Through ev’ry rank electric vigor ran. 

Not such the valor of the beauteous maid, 

Whose conq’ring steel proud llioii’s fate delay’d ; 
Not such in arms the virgin warriors shone, 

Who drank thy waters, limpid Thermodon. 

Fair idol of the virtuous and the brave, 

Creat were thine efforts — but they could not save. 
Twice on the plain the dubious conflict burn’d. 
Twice to the charge the struggling hosts returu’d, 
'Till at the close, where open valor fail’d. 

Art won the da^, and stratagem prevail’d. 

Thus the proud seat of science and of arms. 

In the lull promise of her rip’ning charms. 

Palmyra fell ! — art, glory, freedom shed 
Their dying splendors round her sinking head. 

Where was Zenobia then ? — ^what inward pow’r 
Rul’d all her spirit in that awful hour? 

Could ^me, fierce Rome, the fire of valor tame. 
Shake the firm soul, or quenbh the patriot fiame ? 
Say, when destruction, black’ning all the air. 

Let loose the vulture-demons of despair, 
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When Rome and havock swept the sadd’ning plain. 

And Tadmor fell, when valor toil’d in vain. 

Did she not then the gath’ring tempest brave, 

And with her country shdre one common grave ? 

Oh, sad reverse ! what future fate befel 
The captive queen — let deepest silence tell, 
y e who the faults of others mildly scan. 

Who know perfection was not made for man. 

In pity pause O be not too severe, 

But o’er Zenobia’s weakness drop a tear. 

■ Turn from the scene of her disastions fate. 

The wrongs that mark'd her last embitter’d state. 

And sec Loii|rini]S in his dyinp^ hour 
Spurn the fierce Roman, and dc'i'y his pow r. 

In vain the tyrant roll’d his redd’ning ej e. 

It aw'd not him who trembled not to die. 

To his sad friends he breath’d a last farewell. 

And Freedom triumph’d as her martyr fell. 

If is daring soul, in death serenely great, 

Smil’d on the scene, and gloried in her fate, 

Sprea(} her glad wings, and steer’d her flight sublime 
Beyond the storms of nature and of time. 

J. IJ. BRIGHT . 
St. John’s Coll. 


CRISEOS MYTHOLOGIC^ SPECIMEN. 

Explicantur causa fabula de jEuea in Italiam adventu. 

OuM in omnibus disciplinis, quas mens bumana excoluit, stu- 
dium universal doctrina* princjpiis quibiisdam quasi fundainentis 
superstruendse atque ad certas regulas et canonus disponeiida*, 
quod studium nunc vocant systemalicum, ninTio multos iinpetu 
et fervore abripuerit ; turn idem liberius grassatum esse atque 
grassari aifirmare audeo in doctrina mythologica. Quotingenia 
sese contulerunt ad mythos sive fabulas antiqiiorum populorum 
illustraiidas ; tot fere non de singulis quibusdam atque subtili- 
oribus ejus doctiinae qusestionibus, sed de summis, unde omnia 
pendere videntur, principiis inter se dissidentes et toto coelo 
discrepantes sententiae. Quondam opinion!, fabulas Gra^cas 
aliorumquc populoium nihil esse nisi dislractas atque distortas e 
libris sacris Judaeorum notiones, stabiliendae miiltum olei et 
opei® insumebatur; nunc ut ab Aigypto, Phoenicia, denique 
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ab India, quascunque fabulas ’EWig ^ fivioroKog progeniiit, deri- 
vent, non paiui sed unusquisqiie alia et di versa via omnes 
vires iiitendunt. Sed impeditior etiam quam de origine cst 
qiiaL'stio de sensii, quein iiij^thi prodere videantur. Ecce alius 
s^^stema astroiioinicum ex iEgyptiis Grsecisque fabulis cailide 
sane exlricavit ; alius cum Stoicorum secta ad pliysica dogmata 
illustranda deos et heroas esse inventos sibi pcrsuasit ; alius cum 
Euliemero ct Ephoro meram historiam temporum antiquioriim 
a poetis in earn formam redactam esse sibi persuasissimum 
iiabet. Sed nobis non cst propositum, has in diversa disciirren- 
tcsialioiies enumerare et persequi. Habent eae omnes quibu% 
se conimendent, et saspe animum tuuni specie quadam mirifica 
tantopefe fallunt, deliniunt^ occupant, ut vix assensuni cohibu- 
eris, donee te saepiiis ita deceptiiiii esse expertus fueris. Nimn 
rum ha'c illi tantiim ante oculos tuos ponunt, qua? ipsorutn 
placitis favere videntur ; quae discrepant, astuti subducere didi- 
ceriint. Neque fabulas tibi plenas exhibent, sed seljgunt qiise 
ad doctrinam ipsorum ostentandam faciant. His turbis originem 
dare appurct niiniuni illud quod systematicum dixinius studiuin. 
Hiiic igitur jail] necesse cst sese opponat et streniie cum eo cob 
Inctetur methodus criticn, quae res traditasnunqiiam adopiniones 
pra^ceptas adaptet et conformet, sed e traditis entice et diaiectice 
exmiiinatis scnsiim genuinum eliciat. Cnjiis methodi bacc puto 
esse prsecepta, ut pnmiim, quantum e\ auctoritaiibus scriptcnirn 
fieri licet, varias for mas exhibeas, qiias m^lhus quidam per plures 
Giiccseiiatioiiis aitatesinduerit, eariimque antiquissimam et origini 
proxiinam indagare studio acerrimo allabores, pra;cipue ut poeta- 
rurn ornauieiUa et delicias segreges a fama velusla, quam po'eta* 
e populari narratione exceperunt ; ut regionein Greecia?, cui 
mythus peciiliaris sit, sacrum dei, unde pendeat, et quaecunqiie 
ad fubulam formaiidam vel miitandiini farere potueniit, sedulo 
statuas et examines. Qua^ si pra?stiteris, atque ita quasi historiam 
mytlii delineaveris, propius certe te accessisse intelliges ad sum-* i 
mam qiisestioiieifi solvendanu Cujus methodi ut specimen 
aliqiiod pracstem, atque judicibus xgmxwraroi^ approbare stiuleam, 
cum quid seligerem, aiixius ue ab irice|)to cadam, dm luesituverim, 
tandem selegi iiobilem atque a classibus puerorum decanfatam,sed 
explicatu valde difficilem, fabulam de iEneae in Italian! adventu.’ 


^ Scriptores, qiios earn tractasse novi» pra?ter Cliiveriuni et Ryckinm et Heynii 
egregias ad Virgiliuin dissertationes, sunt, B. G. Niebuhr, operis critici de Ustoria 
llomaiia auctor, qui cum niulta bcinse frugisad originem £abulai indagandam altulerit, 
iu eo substilit, ut veterem esse in Italia faroam decernat. Contra quern A. G. Schlc* 
gel, eleganlis dc Niebuhiii opere censune auctor, inTentum esse Grascas aduMonis 
probare voluil Rccentissimi dc liistoria Romanaoperis >iuctor,Wffihriiftith, adv«|itum 
in Italiam historicum factum csie, quod vocar.t, coiitendit. Coi aententie 
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Fabula de j^nes in Italiam adventu quam sit obscura jam 
bine iiitelligi potest, quod ne id quidem apparet, utriim ab 
origiiie Graeca fuerit an Romana. Quatn quidem quaestioneni 
ut inutilem rejicient ii, quibus persiiasum est, iEueam, ducein 
Trojanun), revera ^nisse in Italiam, Turnum interfecisse, 
Laviniam uxorem duxisse. Adversus quos priniuni argiimenta 
colligenda sunt. Ac principio concedanuis, quaiiquam non adino- 
dum probabile existiinamus, fieri potuisse, ut dux quidani Troja 
profugus Italian! versus veladirigcret, aut si ventorum et undaruiii 
incerto niotii ferebatur, ut cum ea sociorum turbu, quae auclori- 
tatem ipsi et potentiain coiiciliaret, ad littns maris 'I yrrheni salviis 
appelleiet, quud scciilis duobus vel tribus ante primam a Gias- 
cis ad mare inferum coloniam dediictam seculis fucium esse 
putaiit. Coijccdamus id, cum liberum sit cuique, Trojanis me- 
lioiein naviiim dirigendarum peritiam tribuere, quam Giascis. 
Sed equidem magis miror, meuioriani coloniae illius apud popu- 
los Italiae indigeiias, Etruscamque et Sabellam stirpem, per plura 
secula scribendi artis plane ignara ita servari potuisse memoriter, 
ut nomen et origo herois eadeiii agnosci potuerint, quas inter Grkc- 
cos llomerus celebraverat. Mirum id quidem, sed singiilari 
quodan,! fato et id fieri poterat. At spectemus id ipsuin, quod 
truditur, utruni magis oleat historiam an fabulain. Bene teneas, 
non id ab antiquioribus tradi, quod pueri e Virgilio et Liyio 
didicerunt; ^neam regeni fuis^e Lavinii, bine posteros ejus 
Albam Longam condidisse ; unde denique Uomanae stirpis coudi- 
lorcm prodiissc. Nimirum nomina ilia regum Albic Sylviorum, 
credc mihi, turn demuni valde pingui MusainveiUa sunt, cum col- 
laia Romanorum et Graccoriim cliionologia ingens hiatus inter 
belium Irojanum ct Romani coiiditam pcrciperetur. Veruiii 
prisca fabula talium fallaciurum incuriosa ingenua simplicitate 
prodiderat ASneam Romuli vel patrem vel avum.* lla^c usque 
ad Sallustiuni^ ab auctoribus Grsecis et Romanis repetita, et 
postea demum, vel brevi tempore ante Sallustiiini, mutata sunt« 
Vides, quam se fabulam prodat ipsa fabula. •Denique fabulam 
fictam esse, quae de Roma ab jEneae posteris condita iiarratiir, 
docent collati Graeci de iEneadarum fato mythi. Princeps locus 
est in Homero, qui Nepliinuni exhibet vaticinantem, iEnesa 
turn Acbillis manibiis aegre erepto ob pictatem erga deos consti- 
tutum esse post Priamidarum fata futurum in Trojanos regnum 


baud dubic etiam sufiragatus est Raoul-Roclictte, enjus doctisslmnm de coloniis 
Graecisopub nunc non ad manus habeo. kiius contra scriptor Gcrmanicus, Sickler, 
singulari dissertatione de ilCneae adventu scripta cam physico modo de eruptionibus 
nioutiiink ignivpinoroni c vocibus Hebraicis explicare tentavit. 

^ y.NiebuhriiExcursuui de Roniulo ^nea? nepote. Annalcs pontifidi ap. Dionys. 
Hal. i. 73. p. 184. Reiske. ^ Bell. CatiJio 0. 3 JJiad. xx*307. 
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vuv Sff 8^ Ahslcto |3/i} Tgctfetro’iv iva^et, 

xol) vaiiSe^ vat&coVf to/ xtv jxer^Tno’to yivoovrou* 

Ha?c sane verba seminis iiistar continere videntur omnem £nei- 
dem. Sed quanquain postea etiam lectioiie miitata ad Romaiio- 
rutn imperium sigiiificanduni adhibita suiTt, tamen si accuratius 
ad ea attenderis et maxime anhnum ab aliis aliunde impressis 
notionibus exsol veris — quod plane necessariiim est ad poetas 
nntiqiiiores recte intelligendos'— jam non potetis non confiteri, 
hajc verba tantiiin referii posse ad regnuni ab ^neadis in 
leliquiasTrojani popiili casui Ilii superstitis exercituin. Nihil 
eiiim de regno in halos iniiuitur, nihil de exilio, quod Neptu- 
niis ^neae non ut praeniiutn pieiatis polliceri, sed ui poenam 
oiniiium acerrimam minari, debuerat. Quid^ quod heros inisere 
extorris et in terra barbara ac plane turn ignota sedes naetus 
poetas omtiino curse esse non poterat^ etiainsi fama qusedam 
ejusinodi*ex Italia nescio qua via transvecta esset? Sed docent 
ea verba qnam apertissime : Homeri teinporibus fuisse in vicinia 
prisci Ilii Trojanoriim aliquam rempublicam ab JEneadarum 
gente regnatarn quam turn Gra?coium pacem et amicitiam 
coluisse libet conjicere; vix enim, piito, Ilomerus tantis laudibus 
exiulisset ^neam, si stirps ejus Graecis adhuc esse> infesta. 
Sedes bujus reipublicae non erat veins Ilium, quanquam el hoc 
an plane dirutuin sit, adhuc ambiguuiii;* sed potius oppidulum 
quoddam in reductis Idae vailibus, invidiae et odio accolarum 
^olensium minus obnoxium. Cui sententise magnopere favet 
Arctinus, qui in JEthiopicis nihil retulerat de fatis, nisi 

euni cum reliquiis Troicaj gentis ex incendio urbis in Idam 
montem aufugissc, et penates patrios secum abstulisse.^ Quid 
quod adhuc tempore belli Peloponnesiaci dynastaruin quorundam 
hac eadetn in regione mentio lit, Dardanorum de aiitiqua stirpe 
originem repetentium, quorum thesauri coiiditi erant Scepside et 
Gergilhe, in castelhs, vel oppidis bene munitis?^ Sed de 
Gergithe plura commemoranda sunt. Sitiiin erat hoc oppidum 
e regione Dardani in agro Lanipsaceno, sed montis Idae jugis 
a niari quodammodo exclitsum et sejunctum, atque stabat 


> Quod affirraat Acusilaus apud Scholia Iliad. x\. 307. cf. Strabo xiii. p. G08. c« 
Etiam fabulte dc Arisbe ab Ascanio iEnea; filio condita probant persuasionem Grc* 
corum, ^iies gentcin non exceasi&se o Troadis coufiniu. 

* V. Hellanicub et alii ap. Eustath. ad 11. p. 460. a. Rom. Cf. qus ex podemPionjs. 
Halic. i. 47. p. 119. KciJke. Contra Iwycurg. in Leocr. p. 1B2. aliique Ilium pUae 
▼acuum et incolis orbatum fuisse tradunt, ex quo tempore Grscl expugnaverant* 

3 Vide excerpta e Chrestomathla Procli, et cf. Diony s. i. 68, 69. Contra l^aaches, 
Iliadis minoris auctor, iEneam a Pyrrho abductum esse, tradidcrat* « SeboL Lycophr* 
1266. 4 Xenoph. Hell. S, 1, 10. 
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usque ad Attali tempora, qui Ger^ithios expiignatos ad fontes 
Caici flumhiis transtulit.' Hos Gergilhios, Herodotus auctor 
est,* superstites esse ad sua usque tcinpora cx antiquaTeucrorum 
iiatioiie. Qui autem supererant de IVojaiiis, ut ex Homero 
vidimus^ ex AilneadaBum familia regulos habebant. Quid jam 
ningis apertiun^ quamlioc ipsum Geigilhiorum oppidum sedem 
iEnese posterorum fuisse, idenique potibsimum respici, illo 
Neptuni vaticinio? Quod verum est et iiidubitatum^ illud 
alterum de Roma /Eueadarum coloiiia falsum esse necesse est, 
atque liquet ex ilia vetere et geiiuina uarratioue haiicce secii- 
loruni decursu defluxisse. 

Cum igitur qusc de iTineae in Italinm adventu regnoque narran- 
tur flcta atque inventa esse evictuin sit ; facile ammo succedere 
potest altera ilia et contraiia opinio: Grseculum quendam mve- 
nisseearn fabulani Romanos terrariim turn dominos ab lieroeGraeci 
cognative populi derivari cupientem, quali studio Dion3^<«sius saepe 
tarn in transversuni abripitur. Quern enim tabs homiiiicio inter 
heroes mythici temporis^ cum Diomedes et Ulysses aliis jam fatis 
occupatiessenb aptiorem invenire poteratquam ^neam,Tiojanae 
gentis casui solum superstiteni i Atlr<ec oinnis opinio penitus con- 
ciditetcprruiisiobbervaveiis^ fabulam deil'niese in I tnliam adventu 
antiquiorem esse eo tempore, quoGnv^ri Itomana arma, Romani 
Grapcas artes litterasque curareiit et colerent. Jam prime beVo 
Punico, si Petrus Ciacconius coluinnam rosiratam recte bupple- 
vit, Romani Kgestanos in Sicilia cognatos sues agnoscunt, qnos a 
Troica stirpe deduci Thuc}dides auctor est. Multisque amiis 
antea Tiniseus historicus in adytis Lavinii, preeter alia ve- 
tubtatis pignora, servari Trojanum nescio qiiod, ex ipsis ejus 
terras incolis acceperat. Atque in tempora etiam priora nos 
revocat Dionysius,^ cui tidem ita dtrogare vix ausim, diserte 
aifirmans : veteres annales poiitificios, quos eerie niox post 
reges exactos scribi ccpptos esse scimus, AMiese- ad littus 
^Latinum appellentis mentioneni faccre. Conseiitieiites inveni- 
mus auctores Graecos, eosque antiquiores quaifi ut populo turn 
vixdum noto neediim nobili adularentur. Lyropbronis Alexan- 
dra obscuris vocura ambagibus phira de iEnea^ circa Romani 
regno pantiit> Vix autem iiitelligi potest, quod Grsecos tiim 
permovere potuerit, ut urbi barbarse tarn insignem darent eon- 


^ Stn ziii. 589. 616. Herod, vii. 43. Mernicssus, Gergithius pagus, (Suidaa) 
xl. stadiis aberat ab Alexandria Troade, Pt.u&an. x. 12, 2. 

^ rou; twv Ttvxpuiv, vi. 122. cf. vii. 43. Apud 

Apollodorurn iii. 12. b. Fopyi/Oiuv (f. TtfyiOiufv) inter iilios Prianii lucmoiatus noiueu 
habrt do hoc pago. 

3 V. i. 78. p. 184. Reiske. ♦ V. 1273. 
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ditoreMi, nisi fabulaiu ex Italia advcctam accepissent. Et quan- 
quain Graecus est^qui primus omnium £nese els *E(r7repiotv tt^oDv 
commemorat, iiempe Stesichorus lyricus, ex cujiis Ileqcrei 7Aiou 
ducta esse, qiias in ima tabula lliaca repriesentanlur^ inscriptio 
apposita docet; idem tanien est Siceliq^ta Himerseus; atqtic 
probabile existit^ ipsum famam banc, quam cum popularibus 
siiis^rimus coniniuuicaverat, relatam accepisse ex Italia. Vides^ 
quam antique meinoria tradita sit ea fabulu. Quo factum, ut 
ea jam iiobilem antiquitatis aBruginem traxerit, et publica quo- 
damiiiodo auctoritate compro|)ata fuerit, quo tempore Romani 
niaiius arnicas jungebaiit cum llieiisibus, et quo tempore gens im- 
perii appetens, Julii, ipsius originem ab ^nea repetere audebat. 
Neque igitur bis temporibus debetur, quibiis artes Graecaj 
invuseraiit agieste Latium, sed iispotius, quibus juveiies patricii 
nullam discipliuam, nisi Elriiscam docebaiUur, et vix alios canen- 
di modoji callebaiit quam Saturiiios Fesceiniinorum. 

At quid profecinius hac disputatione hucusque ? Nihil, con- 
titeoi, nisi id jam magnum aliquod et insigne putas, ut statum 
quaBstionis accurate detinire possimus. De hoc enim nunc 
liquet esse quaBrendum : quo nexu, qua via, quo fato evenerit, ut 
fama antiquitus tiadita dc iEiiea, Tsojanorum post casum urbis 
rege, jam ante Stesichori tempera transfeirctur in Italiam, atque 
a(i origines Romanas adaptaretiir, ibique publicam quandam et 
saiic'tam aiictoritatem sibi coiiciliaret. Ciii qiiHBstioni ut satisfa- 
ciumiis, veniapi nobis expetimus, si primum in campiiin ab ea 
alienuiii evagari videbiniur, cum bine reduces qiise ad iiodum 
extncandiim maxiine faciaiit allatiiros nos esse confidamus. 

Vix iilla GraBcia^ pars tot Apollinis saciis et delubris idolisque 
priscas religioties referentibiis antiquitus erat ornata, quam 
litius IVoadis. Sufficit memorare templum CillsBum in sinu 
Adramytteiio, delubruin Cbrjses lliade celebratissimum, Smin- 
tbeum, in quo Apollo conspiciebatur inurem pede premeiis, 
Tcnedium, quod deuni exhibebat securi armatum ad vindictam,’ 
oraculum Thymbra^um, ubi poetse post llomerum Alexandranf 
eilucatam ferunt, deuique aedeni in ipsa arce Pergamo Apollini 
cum Latona et Diana conimuneiiu Addere juvat delubrum 
Zelia*, in qua urbe ad radices Idse niontis sita A police colebatur 
Lycegenes sive Lycius, cujus pium cultorem Homerus nobis 
exhibet Pandarum, Lycaonis filium, et de cujus sacris ipsa base 
regio L}ciaB nomen accepit.^ Conditores autem horum sacrorum 


* Stepli. Byz. TtvtSoff ex Aristide. Cf. qusc Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. xU. 2G6. 

Apollo bipeniii arniatus in uuniis Thyatiras (Buonai. Med. ant. ix. 0.) et PitMUb in 
A:k)iide ^v. Mionnet. ii. p. C27. n. 722.) coii&picitur. * 

* Iliad, viii. 82t. iv. 119. v. 105. cum Schoi. min ct Villoib. 
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Cretenses fuisse pro certo habenuis. Quod turn ex ipsa sacro- 
rum natura ostendi potest, quippe qu2e Creticam originem 
referant, turn ex aiuiquoruni scriptoruni auctoritate, inter quos 
emiiiet Callinus elegiacus. Qui si apud Strabonem Teucros 
e Creta advenisse doc^t, qui ad littus Trojae appulsi Apollinis 
Smintliei sacra condiderint, id veliiii non de omiii ilia Teucrorum 
gente intelligas tarn late patente, utolim Herodoto teste on^em 
Tliraciam et Macedoniam occupasse feratiir, sed de singula 
qiiadam tribii, quae sacra Apollinis secum attulerat et postea 
rum natione cetera penitus coakdt. Atque hiiic quidem narra- 
tu>iii niagna sane tides inde additur, quod Cretenses antiqua 
traditioiie circa omiie mare M^2sum sacrorum Apoliinarium 
statores feruntur.’ 

Haec igitur sacra principes vetustae Trojae famiiias singiilari 
sanctimoiiia atque observantia coluisse, Honierus pluribus 
locis diserte refert. Eumque referre, qua; vetere Jama ac 
inenioria acceperat, si modo talia fingere licuisset, probat singu- 
laris omnium, quae de his sacris usquam ineinorat, consensus 
atque constantia. At enimvero e familiis, quas diximus, duarum 
potissinuim nientionem facit. Alteram dico Panthoidaruni 
Dardanicam, de qua postea etiam Novi llii tribus quaedam ndnien 
traxit.^ ' Panthoum Apollinis sacerdotem refert Virgilius ex 
Arctino, ut puto. idemque hauddubie agnoscit Honierus, cum 
Panthoi iilium, Polydamantem, ab Apolline singular! quadam 
cura protegi et servari referatJ Et vides idem fundamento esse 
veten narrationi, ex qua Apollo Eupliorbo Panthoida utitur ad 
Patrocliun sibi infestissimum — plura enim e vetustis epopoeis 
deodio Apollinis adversus ^acidas memorata invenio — interfici- 
enduin. Qiiein enim aptiorem eligere poterat deus quam gen- 
tilem familiae, quae peculiar! quadam ratione sacris ipsius addicta 
erat? Quod quidem fatendum est in Homericis carminibus non 
satis aperte signiticari; sed nihil mirum, cum hsec poetarum 
aetas causarum mythorum jam valde incuriosa fuerit. At enim 
'Pythagoras, cum in Hera?o Argivo ex anMhematis affixis 
Euphorbi potissimum scutum ut sutim, quod ipse nempe vita 
priore Euphorbus gestaverit, agnosceret,^ quo argumento perduci 
poterat, ut Euphorbi potissimum sibi personam ex omni heroum 
turba eligeret, nisi nexum ilium bene noverat inter Euphorbum 
et sacra Apollinaria, quae ipse Pythagoras vita ac doctrina quam 
maxime protitebatur i 


’ Quod caput veteris my thisiorise bene tractavit Uaoiil-Rocbettc Hist, de T^tabl. 
t- i»- ^ Walpole Memoirs p. 104. 

^ ii. 11S0. Iliad, xv. 522* 

♦ V. Heracl. Pont. ap. Diofveii. Laert. viii. t. et al. 
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At fortasse jam increpor vaiitis et captiosus mythologicarum 
XuiTffCDv ostentator, iit qui nihil frugis afferam ad qusestionem, 
quam proposui, recte solvendatn, atque in alieuos plane campos 
lectores iiimis indulgentes seducamt At Jam propius accedimus 
ad caput quaesUonis. Altera enim eariiin fainiliarum, quas ex 
Homero apparet sacra Apoliinaria in patriis habuisse, sunt 
iEoeadae. ^neam enim Apollo pne ceteris anxie protegit, 
atque saucium in suuui ipsius templum delatum^ matris et sororis 
ibi medicinae tradit.^ Quid quod hunc heroeni equi feruntex Apol- 
liiiis pascuis progiiati i Uinq probabile existit^ iEneadas baud 
minus coluisse Apollinem, quam Venerem, quam eos ex 
gid adoptasse^ Homericus iu Venerem hymnus, ut censeanms, 
suadere videtur. 

Nunc jam revoces in menioriam, quae superiore disputationis 
capite ronstituimus. Hasc nempe : '1 Vojanos superstites ducibus 
JEneadi^ in pago Idaeo, Gergilhe^consedisse, atque multis seculis 
originis et latoruin ibi memoriam conservasse. Atque detulisse 
eo iEneadas patriuiii Apollinis sacrum, non conjectura tantiim 
assequimur, sed veteium auctoritate scimus. Krat Gergithe 
Apollinis templum, in quo osteutabatur sepulcrurn Sibyllse, 
quam numi Gergithii Sphinge sigmticabant.^ £st eadem, quam 
de pago quodani valde vicino Mermessiain,^ de univei^a regione 
l^ellespontiain dicuiit, atque inter celebeminas Sibyllarum habe- 
tur. Antiquaiu harum mulieruni fatidicarum ad templa Troica 
famam prodit fabula de Alexandra, quam quidem Homerus 
omittit, sed Postiiomerici magnopere celebraverunt. Tempori- 
bus enim potissimum inter Uomerum et bellum Persicum 
oracula, quse Sibyllina credidit antiquitas, Gergithe, Erytliris, 
Sami fusa esse videntur. Sed Sibylla Gergithia, veterum I'eu- 
croruni iu sede, iEneadarum sub imperio, dei huic genti patrii 
ministra, quid saepius atque intentius vaticiiiari poterat, imo 
debebat, quam quod magnae nationis parvis reliquiis acceptissi* 
muin erat auditu : Ilion Mneadarum sub auspiciis resurget ? 

Cum hue pervenerimus, jam iiitelligitur, nunc hoc tantufh 
desiderari ut demonstretiir, qua via oracula, quae ad Troadem 
spectabant, Ilomam transferri potuerint, et qui, quse eventura 
prsetendebantur, quodammodo jam evenisse credita sint. Quod 
qui fieri potuerit, jam videbimus. Kedeundum denuo ad 
Gergitbios, ex quorum historiis, quas scripsit Clearchus Solensis, 


* Iliad. V. 4 16. 

^ Phle^on. ap. Steph. Byz. Quo item spectat tiipus in numb Troadis 

Aug. Cul. 

3 KwfAv rtpyiBift Siiidas Quidam eandem dicunt Erythrasam et Ery- 

tbrab oppiduiuiii in Ida. Diuiiys. i. .'>5. p. 140. it. 
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plura nobis servata sunt. Scimus, Gergithiorum partem devenis* 
se ill Ciiniieain yEolidis^ ibiqiie paguin urbi patriae cognominem 
condidibse.^ llac via deveiiit Tabula de llio resuriecturo ad 
Cumaeos, qui iidein i\polliiiis sacra eximie colebaiit, atque ab 
iis adoplata^ ct lalius pn^pagata est. Quo factum puto, ut j£nus, 
Cuma^orum colonia ad IJcbriim^ iEnea^ urbs diceretur.^ Sed 
proximo conjuncti cum Cumseis ^olidis erant Cuniani in Italia, 
^ani quanquam haec Cuma inter colonias Chaicidicas haberi 
solet, Pala^polin tameii exstruxisse scimus iBolenses ejusdem 
stirpis, quae Cuinam in Asiani ^devecta erat.^ Pacili igitur 
transitu Tabula dc iEnea regni novi conditore ad Cumanos Italiae 
pek-veuire iiovanique Tormam induere potcrat. Sed haec, quae 
nunc pusuimus^ inaximam paitem conjecturae suiit, quibus ne 
tantilluni quidem ipse tribuerem^ nisi aliorum argumentorum 
accederet consensus. Conjiciamus autem ociilos in iittiis Cumae. 
Videmus in summo niontis cacumine templuin ApoUinis tarn 
aiiiiqiuim^ ut vaga quadam Tama Dsedalea; artis opus ferre- 
tur/ ill radice niontis ingens Sibyllae antrum ; hie ferunt A^neam 
appulisse atqiic e Sibylla novi regni sedem expetisse. Mire haec 
concincre fatendiini cum iis, qu'<e de Gergithe observabantiir. 
iNlain et ibi Apollinis teiiipiuin, Sib)Ilae oraculum, iEneaeque 
novae sodes. Qiue luce clarius reddunt, Tabularii de iEiiea Cuinani 
delataiii esse unu cum Apollinis sacris Sibyllinisque oiaculi^. 
Nempe Sib}lla Cumana, ut Virgilius ex antiqua meinoria tradit, 
carminu non ipsa pangebut, sed a majoribus accepta et religiose 
servata sortiuin niodo disponebat. Uicc autem carmina antiqua 
niaxiinani partem eadem Tuisse consentaneum, qua^ in Troade sub 
nomine Gergithiae Sibylla ferebantur; cui opinioni postea auc- 
toritas acetdet. tSed fortasse opponis ; liaec si assensum tule- 
rint, hinc iiecessariiuii evadere, ut Cuma ipsa, vei locus quidam 
valde vicinus Ailneae sedes, et novum illud Sibyllinorum Ilium 
designala sit; a Virgilio autem nihil tradi, nisi appulisse A^^neam 
ad iiaec littora, ut de tine laboniai oraculiim expeteret. Niniirum 
Ifirgilii tempore Cumana Tabula jam fere evuimerat spleiidore 
urbis Jtomanae snperata ; sed noli dubitare, aiitiquiore Tama 
Cuinse viciiiiani zEneie sedem habitam esse. Sic apparet Ste- 
sichorum nihil adhuc de Ronm Ailnea: domicilio, sed tantum de 
Cuma narrasse. Nam ipsi secundum tabulaiii lliacani Misenus 
comes adjungitur, cujus iiomen et Tabula apertc respicit ad 


' A pud Athensum vi. 256. a. b. cf. xii. 524. a. Strabo x’lii. 589. d. 
^ Epliorus ap. Harpucr. Arvo;. Stcpli. 

^ Str. V. 246. al. 

^ .Scrviiis fid Virg. vi. 19. cf. Paus. viii. 24. 2. 
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Misenum, promontoriuni Cumanutn. Ultra euiti processisso, 
nihil suadet ut a Ste&iU'horo relatuin putemiis. Magnani dcnique 
auctoritatcin adderemus Cephalonem, scriptorem Gergithium 
valde antiqiiuni, qui Komam et Capuam ab TlllneaB iiliis ronditas 
rcfert, iii&i Troica ejus ab Alexaiidrino grammatico, Hegesia- 
nactOy supposita e&se scirenius.* 

Quid nunc iinpcdit^ quominus cursum iiostnim Romam diri- 
gamus ? Rem tenemus : Tarquiniorum sub regno, cum Roma 
mutuis cum Gra^cis Campanian commerciis floreret, a Cunia 
libros oraculorum Sibyllinos liomam translatos esse. Una ve« 
ncrunt sacra Apoliinis, quae Italis ab origine plane incognita j|id 
audeo atfirmare^) nunc primum locum in pratis Flaminiis nacta 
sunt, ubi postea anno U. jussu librorum Sibyllinorum a^des 
uXe^ixuxou sive niedici dei exstructa est^ quae diu sola erat in 
urbe.^ Quibus Iibrus Sib}^llinos inspicere datiim^ iidem aiitistitcs 
sacri Apoliinaris^ qiios ad Grsca verba interpretanda Grsecos 
adliibiiisse scimus iiiterpretes.^ Quantum turn putubimus Grae- 
cee religionis Graecorunique my tlioi urn Komam defliixissc, et 
quanlopere sacra aliena commixta cum popularibits^ cum Ro- 
mani, quemeunque deuin in cai minibus hiscenuncuputum repere- 
rant| cum Italo quodam numine^ si modo fieri poterat, joinpara- 
rent et confunderent, atque solo peiegrino nata omni arte sua 
facere studerentr Largu sane hinc existit leligioiuim Roinse 
explorandarum niateries. Sed feslinamus ad id^ quod nobis pro- 
posituni. Quid jam apertius,qiiam in carminibus Ciiiiianis oracula 
fuisse de Troja instauranda et iEiieadarum novo imperio^ qualia 
Cumaiios ex Asia accepisse demonslravimus r Ha>c igitur Ro- 
mani eodeiii fere jure, quo Cumani, ad siiam regionem refere- 
bant, Romamque novum illud Ilium dictitabant ; quo posito 
cetera oiniiis fubula spoute sequebatur. In Sibyllinis qua? Dio- 
nysii Halicarnassensis tempoie exstabaiit^ aperta mentio erSit 
iEneae in Italiam delati,^ sed haec constat post incendium Sylla- 
num ex lliade, Sami, fcrythris coliccta esse, quo eerie evincitui; 
Romanis etiam» turn persuasum fuisse, oracula Sibyllarum 
Asiatica baud esse magnopere diversa ab iis, quse quondam ipsi 
c Ctima acceperani.^ 


* Lycophr. 1273. — Dionys. i. 72. p. 180. Etyniolog. Kefjrvtj, — AtUen. ix. 

303. d*. 

^ In Saliaribus Ajtollinis nulla mentio. Arnob. adv. gent. ii. Sacra Faliscorum 
in Soracte nihil contra probant, cum Falerii in religionibus valdt* grsccis&averint ; 
neque APLU (qua: est Tliessalica forma AIIAOTM, Walpole, Travels n. iii, p. 506.) 
ill pateris Etruscis. * 

^ Livius iii. 03. iv. 25. 29. Asconius ad Orat. in toga candid. 

^ E Zonara \ii. c. 11. ^ Diouys. i. 49. p. 121 quo rcspicit '(ibuli. ii. 5. 39. 

^ Oracula Sibyllarum Gergithia atque Erytbrxa non multuni discrepasse* evinci- 
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Absolvisse viderer hanc qul^stionem, si eadem via deniopstrare 
possem^ qui factum sit, pt Julia pofissiinum geiis sese ortam ab 
^nea gloriaretur. Nam nil nisi verba dedisse C. Julium 
Ca*sarem, cum ad fuiius Alias origiiiem suam a Venere deduceret, 
vix probabile. Sed ita oriri poterat luec hiijus familias opinio. 
Julius erat, qui consul primiiin Apollinis tempi um sine sorte 
dedicabat.* Ex hoc tempore Julii sacra, quibus pnblice insti- 
tuendis operam navaveraiit, semper in privatis suis habuisse 
videntur. Quo factum, ut C. Julius Caesar Octavianus Apollini 
duo splendidissima exstrueret ti^mpla, Actiacum et Palatinum. 
Neque igiiorat, qui poetas sevi Augustei diligenter legit, a Vir- 
gilio et Horatio locis quibusdam Augustum Apollini comparari 
vel Apoliiiiis nomine signiAcari. Atqui vidimus, quam arcta 
intercesserit coiijunctio inter sacra Apollinaria et fabulam de 
^nea. Itaque facile fieri poterat, ut gens sacris illis addicta, 
atque in fabulis, quae ad ea pertinebant, melius versa^a, quam 
ceteri, fabulosam sibi ex hisce sumeret originein. Quae opi- 
nio a patre ad filium continua serie translata C. Julii Csesaris 
tempore ad tantum auctoritatis succreverat, ut publice earn pro- 
fiten non cunctarentur. Sed quse ad privatas faniiliarum tradi- 
tiones spectant, obscuriora sane ; neque heec tanta persuasione 
ipse affirmaverim, quam qua.* de iEiiea;: in Latuiin adventu cx- 
plicando exposui. 

CAR. ODOFR. MULLER. 


NOTICE OF 

TIIUCYDIDIS DE Bello Peloponnesiaco Li- 
BRi OcTo. Ad optimorum Codicum Jideniy adhibitis 
doctorum virorum obset'vationibus, recensuit, Summa- 
riis et Notis illustravit, Indicesque R^rum et Verbo- 
rum adjecity Ch. F. F. Haackius, Vol. i. ii. Lip- 
sic£y Hahn. 

* II 


Al moke generally useful and compendious edition of this 
difficult historian has not been presented to the students in 


tuT p Pausania x. 12.4. a^ro twv Etiam nunc In tertio libro 

Sibyllinorum vetenini illurum Asis oraculorum vestigia exstant, quanquani valde 
AdultciXta. V. 'Tliurlacii libn Slbyllistarum. * Livius iv. 25. 
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Greek, literature. From tlie preface we learn tbat for six jears 
the Editor was intent upon the undertaking, which he has exe- 
cuted on a very judicious plan, preserving a happy medium 
between prolixity and brevity. Having observed how ill calcu- 
lated the larger editions, as Duker’s, the Jiiipont, and Leipsic, 
were fur the improvement of readers in general, nani et in 
notis, nun sine t%dio devorandis, saepissime frustra quteras ob- 
Hcurorum locoruni accuratam explicationem ; et ipsius auctoris 
orationem, uberrimse variarum lectionutn farragiiii superstriic- 
tam, iiiveteratis sed apertis et^ex ipsis codicibus cognosceiidis 
vitiis inquinatam exhibent he conceived tlie idea of compiling 
one for their special use : quod fieri posse videbatur/’ he 
proceeds to say, duobus voiuminibus non itu magnis, in qui- 
bus textus quideni ex fide codicum, adhibitis subsidiis criticis, 
quae adhuc prodieiant, turn eineiidatior, tuni, meliore distincti- 
oiie indiiqta, intellectu faciliorexliiberetur ; annotationum auteni 
is modus teneretur, ut non nisi obscuriora scriptoris verba et 
scnteiitiae illustrareiitur, receptarum iectionum causze demon- 
strarentur, rarius alioruni coiijecturae et commenta vel laudaren- 
tur, vcl redargiierentur, nec omnino quidquani aicesseretur, 
quod ad auctorem inteliigeiidum minus necessario pprlineret, 
lectoremque in obscura ejus oratione occupatuin magis eliam 
injpediret vel tuibaret.’’ 'Fhe notes are arranged under the 
text, a method of infinite convenience to the reader, and >et too 
raiely adopted. It were indeed much to bo desired, that the 
arrangement which obtains in the best editions ot the Classics, 
of placing the Ijatin immediately before the eye, and throwing 
the notes into separate volumes, were reversed; the former 
being designed for occasional reference merely, but the latter for 
the elucidation of difinculties throughout. In the present work, 
a continued summary of the history runs immediately above the 
notes, the u.se of wliich is thus explained : Suiiimariis iti- 
struxi Tliucydnlis libros, partial quod inde quoque aliquantum 
auxilii peti potest ad scriptoris inentem recte capieiidam, par- 
tial ut eofum rationibus inservirem, qui Historicum nonnisi 
rerum ab eo tractatarum causa evolvunt, et partem quandam 
narratiotiis raptim traiiscurrere voluiit. Quainobrem ad lec- 
toruni usus aptius mihi videbatur, ilia summaria per singulas, 
quo pertmerent, pagiiias distribuere, quam coiuinua libris singu- 
Ijs pi'ieinittere ; prsesertim cum vidissem, earn ratioiieni certe in 
liistoiicis quibusdam aids adhibitain pleiisque placuisse.’^ 

The Editor takes an opportunity in the preface of thus re- 
calling an emendation wliich he had been led to introduce into 
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the text: Libro 1. cap. 43. cum receiitioribiis Criticis parti- 
culam TE in verbis xal Kegieupotlovg ts expunximus, sine probabi- 
litate^ cum verisimilius sit^ Se, quod prsebent codd. Cass. Aug. 
Gr. Mosq., in re corruptum esse. Vide ad 8, 68.” The pas- 
sage in question stajids thus : Kct) KspKupniovg te toucSs, fiiiTi 
Se^^eo-Je fi.vjTe afiuvere auroig cthxoutru /J'he 

substitution of Ss is evidently very harsh : te is frequently re- 
dundant in Thucydides ; thus in 6, 103. we have a parallel 
instance : Kol\ rovg (TTpuTifiyoug te, e^* m avroig tuvtol ^uv60ri, 
titOLmav : where the Editor has , introduced ye into the text, but 
corrects liimself in the Curae Secunda^ prefixed to the 2d voi. 
Again, in 6, 41. we meet with the following passage: Aai, 
apoL ftijSsy ouSs/tia j3Xa/3)j too te to xoivov xotrftijJ^va* xai hiroigy 
xa) OTrXoigy xoti roig dWoig, olg 6 TroXe/xog aydWeiat : on which the 
Editor remarks : Abundat re, nec est quo referatur. Tortasse 
ex ye ortiim, et hoc reponendum est. Idem videbgtur Abie- 
schio.” Mss. do not warrant this substitution ; one only sup- 
plies a variation rovro to xoivoV: ts in this passage, if not ledun- 
dant, may be expressed thus : even should the slate be furnish- 
ed, i)X. 

In 3, 47. the following note occurs : 'E^opxoivrmie ol itpori- 
veig, i. e. adigant ad jusjurandum, vel exigant jusjurandum 
Prytanes. — Ceteruin hac breviori imperativi foinia ubique ulitur 
Thucydides pro latiorc ilia in erooroiv. Et nuper apud Anglos 
docuit vir doctus, Elmslcius, etiani llerodotuin et oinnes priores 
non solum poetns, sed etiam prosaicos scriptores hanc eaiiriem 
formain solam usurpare ; alterius autem priina vestigia in Arches- 
trati, qui Aristotelis xqualis erat, versibus apud Aiiienueum, et 
apud Menandrum inveiiiri.” In the Addenda, however, prefixed 
to the 2d vol. this canon is shown to be not strictly accurate : 
“Cum notam ad hunc locum senberem, fugerunt riie contiaria 
apud 'J'lnicydidem exempla haec : 1, 34. jxaSsTcoo-av. 3, 67. cJ- 
^^eXeMooa-otv. 4, 92. exlr. xTaVflowrav. 8, 18. EcrTcoo-av bis. Quibus 
Elmsleii observatio lefellitur. Adde Xenoph/ de Venal. 4, 3. 
ubi nuuc editur fisraSetToorav pro fieTaTtBeToorecv, cursu perse- 
quuiitor. De Vcctig. 5,3. hvoT^recraxTav/* 

We sli&ll allude to one more prgposcd emendation: “ Lib. 
6. c. 54. dicitur Hipparchus, cum’ llarmodius (‘orrqmpi se 
passus non esset, a vi qiiidem abstinere voluisse, sed contuinelia 
cum afficiendum curasse obscuro quodam loco (ev tottw Se rm 
a^ctvel, cog 06 Sii rovro Sy}, Trotperxevdl^ero wpoTnjXaxicSy auTov.) 
<>iuaDias, cur potius in obscuro, quam propalam, quo insignior 
et acerbior esset contuinelia? Neqiie vero illata est obscuro 
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loco injuria Hannodio a Pisistratidis, sed publice in pompa in- 
strucnda. Videtur iptur vitium latere in vocabulo aipavri, et 
leg. h Toyrcp Se rm Sia^aveT, cum propter prsecedentis syllabae 
soiii similitudinem hsec lectio facile depravari potuisse videa- 
tur.” 

To the 2d vol. are subjoined a Tabula Chronologica Rerum 
maxime memorabilium; an Index Chronologicus Temporum, 
quorum fit mentio apud Thucydidem ; an Index Nominum et 
Rrnim ; and an Index Verborum, which is more properly an 
Index Grzecitatis, being very eaplanatory both of words and 
idioms, but reduced within narrow limits, in consequence of ihrf 
Lexicon Thucydideum announced by Poppo. 


NOTICE OF 

BURTON'S EDITION OF MANILIUS. 


[%• This article, by an eminent Scholar, is connected wiih the ** Obserffationa on 
the (^rations ascribed to Cicero,” which will be continued in a fature No,] 


[Extracted from tlie London Magazine, 1786.] 

M. Mewilii Astronomico?/ Libri Qmiiqae. Cum Commenta- 
riis et Casiigaliouibus Josepfii Scaligeri, Jul. Ceesaris Seal, 
Ft I, S. Junii Biturigis, et Faj/i; his Accedunt Bentleii Qua- 
dam Animadversiones reprehensione digna ; quihus omnibus 
Editor sua Scholia Interposuit. Opera et studio Edmundi 
Burton Arm. A. M, S, S. Trin. ColL Cantab, aliqnando 
Socii. Londini ex oflicina J. Nichols, venales apud T. 
Evans, the Strand. 17H3. 8vo. 

XiiE poet, of wfiom Mr. B. has undertaken to be the editor, 
is not, we believe, read very extensively, or admired very 
highly. Virgil is again and again perused by all scholars with 
invigorated curiosity and increasing pleasure. His elaborate 
phraseology is studied with critical exactness, and the splendid 
passages with which he abounds are faithfully remembered and 
familiarly quoted. The glowing and animated style of Statius 
will for ever preserve him from pegicet. The interesting events 
which Lucan describes, and the profound ol)servation$ upon 
VOL. XXVI. Cl. 31. NO.LII. , X 
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politics and philosophy \\hich are diffused over his poem, are 
instructive to the historian, and interesting to the patriot. There 
are few scholars to whom Valerius Flaccus and Sil. Italicus 
are totally unknown; but Manihus is generally supposed to be 
destitute of every c?:cellence whic h can attract the notice, or 
reward the labor, of modem readers. His philosopliy, even 
where it is exact, contains no important information; and his 
astrology, thougli it be singular, does not furnish exquisite enter- 
tainment : he is barren of episode: in some of his exoidiuins 
he is tedious; and not one of h» conclusions is wrought up with 
Jlignily or with pallios : — his metaphors are violent, and some- 
times incongruous : his diction is harsh and intricate; and his 
numbers are neitlicr suppoited with uniform grandeur, nor reliev- 
ed by well-placed variety. l^>r these reasons the w'hole c f his 
woik is toiled thiough by few readers; and few detarliAl passages 
are selected from him as brilliant in quotation. Mandius coldly 
tells us, 

“ Ornaii res ipsa iiegat, contenta docc ri.^’ 

7 \nd the justness of his assertion is abundanllv vciified by the 
liiesome umtoimity of his work. — Lucretius acknowledges the 
difficulties he was to encounter. 

Propter egestatcni lingine et rerum novitalcin.’' 

Jiut he created beauties which Ins subject did not immediately 
furnish; and he enriched that language, the sranliness of wliicli 
he deplores. He alwa}s leason^ with the sagacil} of a philoso- 
pher : he oftc n desci dies with the enllmsiasm of a poet. In those 
parts of his poem which are least t-nlci taming, his verses, though 
rugged, are seldom leeble, and his sense, though obscure, is 
never trifling. In many paits be surprises and charms the must 
fastidious reader with the tendeiness of his sentiments, the har- 
mony of his numbers, and the splendor of his style. 

Hut whatever be the imperfeetioiis of Manilius, we do not 
think him altogether deseiving of the neglect into which he has 
fallen. As the works of pjatosthenes and Dcrolheiis Sidonius 
are not come d()w 11 to us, Manilius may be considered as the 
depository of iiialeiials which otherwise would have entirely 
perished® in the wreck of lime. His observations upon the 
events of human life, upon the irresistible decrees of fate, and 
tlie awful dispensations of Providence, sometimes carry with them 
a pleasing air of soleminlv. the man of leatiiing he will not 
be without us(‘, in supportiug canons of criticism; and to those 
wlio would excel in Latin verse* he may now and then supply 
as^ikUmce m (Jivii.sifyuig those ideas which have been expressed 
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more successfully by abler poets of antiquity, and have been imi- 
tated more frequently by writers of later times. 

VVe accede to the opinion of those who would place Manilius 
in the Augustan age, and we believe* that he wrote about the 
close of it. "riie external evidence upon thh) point is very scanty 
and very indecisive ; and to the peremptory assertions and undis- 
tins^uishing praise of modern critics, it would not be entirely im- 
j)ertiurnt to oppose contradictions as positive, asid censures as 
vehement, which may be found in writers of nearly equal autho- 
lily. Our own opinion is, howiiver, founded upon internal evi- 
dence ; for, after repeated and attentive perusal, we have experi-* 
enced what the sagacious and candid Gerard \ ossius, who once 
thought (hflerently, confesses with his usual fitirness and simplicity, 
‘‘ Lcgeiiti Maniliiim iterum iterimique, Augiisti Temporibiis 
videtui coiivenire,” Voss, de Poet. VVe lay some stress upon 
the enrion.^ and well-known discovery of Bentley about the sub- 
stantives which terminate in ins and inm. The older and purer 
writers among the Uomans always used the genitive with a con- 
traction. Propertius rarely and Ovid often, ‘‘Geminum ii usiir- 
pant.*' 'riiis change was made, says Bentley, senescente jam jIh- 
'Jlic change, when introduced, must have been exlremely 
convenient to the writers of heroic verse; and jet we find only 
oik; instance in Manilius, 

- Quod parlibus ipsis 

Dodcoatemorii quid sit, &c. ManiL lib, ii. 73p. 

In words purely lionian there is no instance whatsoever. 
The frequent mention of A ugubtus^* name in different parts of 
the poem; the solemn introduclion and melancholy relation 
of the calamities which overlook Varus in (ieniiany, vid. 
Ill), i. V, 8y(i; the very marked terms in which he speaks of 
Khodes, to which city Tiberius retired in a gloomy mood, and 
which IS called by Manilius 

llospitiiun recluri priiicipis nrbein. Lib, iv. 7(>2- 

all conspire to iiicrcase the probability of the hypothesis we 
have embraced. 'Plie passage last quoted inclines us l»> think 
(as we before said) that lie lived late in the Augustan age ; and 
we oppose it to the assertion of Bentley’s nephew^ wlu>d(becifi’se 
Manilius abstains from ihcuseoflhe genitive nu7)concludest7///ni 
vitisse ante hunc inductiun rnorem. It is not possible peril ips 
to ascertain the precise period ; but the historical circumstance 
upon which we insist is at least of equal weight with the verbal 
criticism of Thomas Bentley : mid there is no violent absurdity 
in supposing, that Manilius intentionally avoided a metrical 
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usage which had been introduced so recently, and of which he 
found no example in the nmst admired writers of his own day. 

That he was an Asiatic, is matter of mere conjecture : for, 
much as we have heard of the wild luxuriance which in the time 
of Tuliy and Augustus distinguished Asiatic prose, wc have no 
certain marks for extending the name to any poetry which then 
was lA fashion, 'i'he attempt to prove this conjecture would be 
equally unsuccessful with the endeavors of a critic, W'ho might 
wish to establish by particular instances the general charge of 
Patavinity which l^ollio alleged against the style of Livy, and 
\vhich Morhoffhas refuted by a train of deep and decisive rea- 
soning. 

The merit of ^auilius, ns a poet, stands at an immense dis- 
tance from that of Virgil : yet, in the opening and in the close 
of the first book, he seems to have had his eye upon the conduct 
of Virgil in the first Georgic. In the structure of many verses, 
and in the turn of many expressions, there are truces of imitation 
of different passages in all the Georgies. Manilius, in his second 
book, expatiates with very striking minuteness upon the works 
of Hesiod and Aratus. He meant, probably, to insinuate that 
Virgil wsks much indebted to these authors ; and afterwards he 
asserts his own claim to originality in these remarkable words: 

— Nulli vatuni dehebimus orsa: 

Nec furtiini, sed opus veniet. Lib. ii. 57- 

His apprehensions probably were alarmed, and his envy in 
some degree excited, by the recent and high celebrity of Virgil’s 
poem. 

The imperfections w'hich sw^arni in the poem of Manilius 
may be assigned with much greater probability to other causes, 
than to the age in which he lived. His subject W'as dreary, and 
almost untrodden. It was not often susceptible of poetical 
embellishment (as he himself acknowledges), nor was it always 
capable of a luminous and pleasing arrangement. 

Hoc operis non vatis erat — Lib. iik 41. 

But the poet himself surely was unfortunate or imprudent in 
choosing a subject, the difficulties of which he was unable to 
conquer ‘by invention or by judgment, by the vigor of his genius, 
or by the elegance of his taste. 

From Manilius we turn aside to Mr. B. — Editors usually 
view their authors with a partial eye. They exaggerate every 
beauty, justify every peculiarity, and extenuate every fault. But 
Mr. B. is superior to all these prejudices. In every fourth or 
fifth page he indulges himself in a strain of abuse or ridicule 
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against the obscurity of Manilius. He sometimes seeks a shel- 
ter for the harshness of his own interpretations in the greater 
harshness of the original. He holds out scarcely any passages 
as deserving praise for the justness of the thought, or the 
elegance of the expression. We are at ^ loss, therefore, to 
assign any reasons which should induce Mr. B. to be the editor 
of a work which he is sometimes unable to understand, and 
never disposed to commend. 

The principles of astronomy now» rest upon a more solid foun- 
dation, and the doctrines of astnology are exploded with just and 
utiivcrsal contempt. The matter of Manilius cannot therefore 
supply instruction to the reader, and his manner gives offence 
even to his fastidious editor. 

There are critics who are suspected of proportioning their 
fondness for an ancient writer to the corruption of his text, or 
the darkness of his meaning. They poach in unlicensed 
Greek” for the sake of displaying their skill in explanation, or 
their felicity in conjecture ; they transfer to their author some 
little share of tiie admiration and love which they feel for them- 
selves. Kidiculous as may these prejudices be in themselves, 
they have sometimes operated upon the strongest minds: they 
have given rise to many useful discoveiics; and have exercised 
to*piirposes of harmless ostentation the brightest and happiest 
talents that ever w'ere employed in criticism, j^r. Burton, 
however, does not seem to be possessed of such abilities, or ac- 
tuated by such motives. His remarks are not very numerous 
or very important : they do not display either profound 
thinking or extensive reading. They are laid out unneces- 
sarily upon expressions which the most commou reader cannot 
mistake ; and upon those which stagger the most learned, they 
are seldom bestowed with distinguished success. We conclude, 
therefore, that Mr, B. reserves the treasures of his critical 
knowledge for opportunities more favorable. He is content to^ 
be a wit againsf Manilius ; but upon a Virgil or a Lucretius 
he will condescend to show himself a critic of the first magni- 
tude. 

To this exalted appellation he doubtless must havel^ome title, 
as in the front of the work he challenges Bentley in terms of 
pointed defiance, and as in the course of it he persecutes the 
sturdy hypercritic with the nmst distinguished and unrelenting 
severity; sometimes skirmishing with him in petulant ridicule, 
sometimes venturing to grappPe with him in close argumentation, 
and sometimes endeavoring to crush him under a mass of coarse 
and scurrilous invective. We admire the heroism of this •beha- 
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viour, while we doubt its justice. Bentley, whose car was 
practised in the nicest disci itiiinations of metre, and whose saga- 
city had been employed, during a long and studious life, in tracing 
the radical principles and idiomatic phiaseology of the Greek and 
Koniaii tongues, has^ attempted, in some instances successfully, 
and in others, it may be, rashly, to separate the genuine text of 
Manilius from spurious inlerpolalioii. Mr. J5. provoked, it 
should seem, at the presumption of his predecessor, and jealous, 
no doubt, of his fame, actmits indiscriminately almost every 
line which he could liiid in every edition. Dr. JJentJey, in en- 
deavoring to establish canons of criticism, is often ingenious, 
seldom mistaken, aiul never dull. Mr. J3. neither conde- 
scends to adopt the canons which other critics had pro- 
posed, nor ventures to produce any of his own. Dr. Bentley 
brings forward parallel passages in support of his observations. 
Mr. B. gives weight to his remarks fiom the perspifsuity with 
which he suppqscs himself to have explained them, or from the 
contidcnce with which he appears to impose them. Dr. Bent- 
ley errs by rule, Mr. 13. is right without it. Dtri credere de- 
betis, Quiiites ?” 

We are surprised that Mr. B. has never borrowed any assist- 
ance from the edition of Manilius which Stoeber published at 
Strasburg in 17d7« If his design was to illustrate Manilius, he 
might pel haps have found that design anticipated by the labors 
of Sloeber, whose notes, to say the truth, are useful, though his 
erudition was not very extensive, nor his discernment very acute. 
If his ambition was to expose the errors and to degrade the re- 
putation of J3entlev, he would have found his prejudices against 
this imperious Aristurch confirmed by the strictures of critics, 
whose abilities are superior to bis own, and whose writings seem 
hitherto to have escaped his notice. For his entertainment 
rather than for his justdicatioii, we w'ill produce some passages 
which Sta*her has exultingly inserted in his preface, but to which, 
in every instance but one, we confidently refuse our assent. 

Vides, Lector, annos fere quadraginta a Bentleio in edendo 
Manilio desudatum, ut liincspeni conceperint eruditi, opus tandem 
prodituruiw tale esse, quale adhuc orbis criticus non vidcrit. Jam, 
cum nianibus nostris expectatus dm liber teiietur, hand pauci 
sunt, qui vix centesimam spei sua: impletam esse partem conque- 
runtur.” 

To this censure which Menkenius throws out against Bent- 
ley, Stoeber certainly accedes ; and in many of his observations 
he has endeavored to show the justness ot it. Stoeber speaks 
with great respect of the Exemplar Manilii rcgio Monlanium 
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wliicli. was published in 14729*aiid which has been^ unpardon- 
able in his opinion, neglected b^ succeeding editors. The read- 
ings of this edition he compared with the Codex Parisiensis, and 
found nearly similar. The varitB ItKiiones of the Paris manu- 
script were cominunicated to Bentley by Montfaucon. But 
Bentley, it seems, iHcntio sane quam pervicaci eas sprevit ; 
noluit vir ille acuLhsimus nisi obsequentihus sibi, libris uti. 
This censure is much too harsh and indecorous. Bentley ouglit 
to have produced the readings, whether they tended to support 
or to invalidate his own criticism. But, in appreciating their 
value, we should have been inclined to prefer the judgment pf 
Bentley to that of Stoeber. Mr. Button will read with tri- 
umph the reasons vsluch Stoeber assigns for Bentley’s contemp- 
tuous treatment of the Paiis manuscript, and the use which he 
professes to have made of it in bis own edition. 

Negljgetuluni |nitavlt huuc codicem, ciijus lucidissima scriptur 2 e 
veritate ipsiiis in corrigendo temeritateiii iiifractum iri pulclire intel- 
loxir. Nos cquideiii co iinpeusitis gratulainur et libro Ms.ct nobis. 
Illi quidein, quod ejiis Icctioiies non tain male sunt habitaE^ abAris- 
tarclio Britanno, (|ueniiidnioduiu cieteris e librb excel ptae, ciijus 
rci specimina passim leges in adnotatione nostra: nobis auteni, 
quod prinid hujus codicis collatione peiisiculatius facta •pristinum 
Manilio redcicre spleudorem, novum adilerc comiuentationi nostra?, 
|)otuiinns.” 

In their inclination to vilify Bentley, the London and the 
Strasburgh editors appeared to be “ Arcades ambo but in their 
talents foropposing him, Mr. Burton must yield the palm to Stoe- 
ber. Thelattcr has so far given aproof of his condescension orliis 
candor towards Bentley, as to reprint the same text in the same 
form. But in respect to the celebrated emendation in the fifth 
book, Stoeber partly condemns what Mr. Burton most vehemently 
and most justly applauds. 

Sic etiam in magno quanlani respondere mundo.— A/flrwi7. v. 735. 

Mr. Burton is so pleased with Bentley’s conjecture of rcj- 
pubUcUy as to^give it admission into his own immaculate text. 

Omni laude (says he) prosequendus est Bentleius qui hunc 
versuin ita legit.” Stoeber thinks and speaks in a very different 
strain. ‘‘ Mire deformavit Bentleius.” He laughs bt Bentley's 
zeal to exclude respondere as a word of the third conjugation, 
and yet he acknowledges that Scaliger was unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to defend ii by iiis quotations from Martial and Valer. 
riaccus. — Let us hear what he would himself substitute. 

“ Nobis magU placet resplefidere quod velevelusto cod. velecon- 
jectura dedit lleinesius. £t illud correptam admittit penultimam. 
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Cujus quidem rei causamdum mecum studiosius inquire siibvenit 
forte fortuna commodissima. Nostroque dignissima^ observatio 
Senecae, qui, Nat. Quaest. Lib. 2. Cap. 56. Eliamnum, ait, illo 
verbo (fulgere) utebaiitiir anl^iqui, correpto, quo nos prodiicta una 
syllaba, utimur. Dicimus euim ut splendere sic fulgere. — At illis 
ad significanduin bano e nubibus subitae lucis exccptioneiii (de 
fulgure loquitur) mos ^rat, media syllaba correpta, ut dicereiit fuL 
gere. Quid ergo vetat, quoniinus credatniis et pro certo affirme- 
inus. Nostrum ad instar aiitiquorum non magis ingenio poctico 
quam Mente Piiilosophica, caque vel homine Christiano dignissiina, 
scripsisse resplendcre, ad significandum actus celeritatem, qua qui- 
dem iiaturd, quae Nostro Deus hos stellarum ordines in coelo re- 
splendere fecit/' 

We have transcribed so large a portion of this note because 
we were unwilling to strip it of any force which it may be 
thought to possess ; because w*e conceive the confidence of its 
author to be insufficiently warranted by his reasoning and be- 
cause the admirers of Bentley will be strengthened in their con- 
viction of his sagacity when they see the weakness of his oppo- 
nent. We are at a loss to find either poetic beauty or philo- 
sophical wisdom in the meaning which Stceber affixes to the 
passage : w'e think all analogical reasoning from the simple to the 
compourtd verb, precarious : we do not recollect the word re- 
splendere in any Latin poet ; we are confident that neither ful- 
gere ^ nor splendere f nor slridere, nor effervere^ nor any w'ords of 
the same kind are to be found in the whole poem of Mani- 
lius : — Bentley^s conjecture on the contrary recommends itself 
not only from the metre w'hichis indisputable, but from the sense 
which is clear, apposite, and even beautiful. 

Of Mr. Burton’s edition we have to add, that it may be use- 
ful to school-boys who wish to rove over a dark and visionary 
writer; or to naturalists who may here and there pick up some 
straggling facts relative to the astronomy of the ancients. But 
to that class of readers who are conversant in the refinements of 
taste, and in the researches of criticism, it will not supply any 
large share of instruction or amusement. 
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Achmed ben El Hassen'from Fas to Tafilelt with ex~ 
planatory notes. 

Praise be to God — there is neither power nor virPic but from God.+ 

Achmed ben El Hasseii el Metsyouwi, the humble slave of 
the Most High God, to vi'hom God be propitious, performed this 
journey in the reign of the Prini;e of believers Muhamed,^ our 
Su]tan,soiiof Abdallah, son of Ismael, Shereef El Hassany, diir-» 
ing the month of Jumad Attheny, i. e. the second Jumad in the 
year 1201. (Answering to the latter half of March 1787.) 

Is^ Journeif . — We departed from the town of Fas, and, con- 
tinuing our journey, we arrived at the station called Harouda- 
bibagh, which belongs to our Sovereign above-mentioned : there 
we passed the bridge of Seboo,^ when, after passing through 
barren and stony places, W'e reached a country abounding in 
olive plantations, where we discovered the town of Safrou, ren- 
dered very agreeable by the gardens and line vegetation of the 

■■ ■■■' M ,..— , ■ I m y 

‘ This Itinerary is in a collection of Mr. Paiilus, intitled Memorabilienfiii 
8vo. Leipsic 1791. t. i. p. 47. Mr. Paulus translated it Irom the Arabic into 
Latin, and as he has not given the original, it is here translated from 
a French version of the Latin. 

^ Ben £1 Ilassen should be Bel Hassen, for the n in ben loses its 
sound when followed by the article el. This grainmaiical rule dues not 
seem to be known by the Arabic scholars of Europe, or at least it is not 
ohsei'ved by any of them. 

^ The orthography, in the Latin and French translations, is Fez,Tafi- 
let; but they arc in the original Arabic Fas, Tafilelt. ^ 

^ It were useless to notice the little inaccuracy of the translation of 
such passages as the following (which do not interfere with the Itine- 
rary), were they not calculated to confuse the Arabic stiidenr, who ought 
to be informed that such a translation as this, of the original Arabic, is 
incomplete ; the Arabic words being 

aXIL ^1 SjS V ^ ^ ^ aJJ 

which signifies, Praise be to God alone; for there is neither virtue 
nor pmver but from God, the hi^h, the eternal T* 

^ This Muhamed was the father of Soliman, the present Emperor of 
Marocco. lie is called Enter el mwneneen. Prince of believers, in the origi- 
nal Arabic. 

® Kiintera Sebno in the original, vihich is the bridge over the beautiful 
river Seboo, not far from its source. This great river rises in the Atlas, 
passes Fas, and discharges itself in the Atlantic ocean, at Mehednma, 
smith of the lake, and in Lat. N. 34°. 15. See the Map in ShSbeeny’s ac- 
count of Tiinbuctoo, page 55. 
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adjacent country. The liver Seboo also, which passes through 
the town, rcnclers this place still more agieeable, turning nume- 
rous mills. 

2)id Joiir7in /, — We departed from this place and reached, by 
stony and rugged wars, a mountain, at the foot of which is a hill 
called Mouddou Fayiaouti,' and a plain called Zogari Ahniar. 
Afterwards we arrived at a place culled Scheb-Ftsoubn, and, 
after passing near the river Waugiel, we entered the place named 
Aiy une-el-asnii,* wheic we passed the night. At this place is a 
plain abounding in grass, and oF'such a prolific vegetation, that it 
"surpasses all description. Wc made but little way this day, al- 
though we travelled on from the dawn of day till noon. 

3rd Juurnci /. — After having passed stony and barren moun- 
tains and crossed sevoial streams, we reached a place called Nehr- 
Merdou, inhabited by a tribe of Berebbers called Ait Shagrushe; 
then descending the mountain of Tseniets-Klbaks, W'e i cached 
the banks of the river Dgigoii, near to which stands the castle 
of Tsagoiits, inhabited by another tribe of Berebbers called Ait 
Djusie ; here we passed the night. 

Ath Jormiejj . — Departing from the Castle of I'sagoiits we 
again passed over a country stony and barren, mountainous and 
full of precipices, and we arrived at El Kebiire Ktsuats, or the 
Tombs of Etsuats, so called because three ami twenty men 
perished in the snow on mount Inimoii Djaniba. This mountain 
is very lofty, and much snow falls there. At the foot of this 
mountain aic many towns; that which is called Kasar-Etsiousi 
is surrounded witli a river. We sojourned at this place, after 
having passed but a shoit distance ibis day. 

.0/A JounK'i /. — We traversed the plain called Zerghoii, wdierc 
there is neiiher water, plant, nor animal. We afterwards saw', a 
little out of our vva\, a place called El Mewtduh, where there is a 
salt spring. In traversing the canton of Chuimusourray we dis- 
covered two niiiied villages, called Didjaroiitama, from whence 
we continued our course towards a high mountain called Sabets- 
beni-Oubeid, stony, barren, and full of precipices, which, tliey 
say, forms the limits of the slate of Marocco, and which extends 
to IVipoli. At the foot of this mountain runs the rapid and 
trcniendoiis inountain-strcaiii, the Muluwia, upon which are 


' This is most probably Ultdina Yarawnn in the original Arabic, i. e. 
the Umn of Phurouh, The least mistake in the letters might make the va- 
riation. 

^ Where the French orthography of Arabie words docs not suit tlie 
English pronunciation, we have altered the orthography to the English 

pronunciation: tiiiis this word Aiyune, which signifies springs, is 

written in the Latin translation, Ouyoun. 
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barks oarrying sails. On either bank are gardens and villages, 
callfd Uksubi Slierifa, (i. e. the Castles of Princes). After a diffi- 
cult and laborious day’s march, we sojourned at this place, and 
passed the night. 

()t/i Jouritci/. — We continued our journey, and after having 
passed mount we came to the place called Selamoum- 

Aleikiinie, and then to the riv**r Serbouheih; travelled almost 
the whole of this day without finding w'ater, after which, we 
found a little in one place only, called Ras-el-ma.* After reach- 
ing the village jN uzlet-Tirwaii,*we were obliged to pay the tri- 
bute which they require from all Caravans. All this country 
forms a desert, without plants, stones, or animals. We did not 
proceed far tliis day. 

7th Joitntej/^ — After having passed mountains, and barren and 
stony valleys, we reached a group of villages, called Gers, in- 
habited by» Herebers, of the tribe Ait-adoiigh,* so called from 
their depravity and hostility to travellers: these villages are scat- 
tered on each side of the river Ziz,^ which is the river of Tafilelt. 

8/A Joftniey. — Pursuing our journey lliroiigh the plain, 
we roaclied a place called Kltching. Departing from this place 
travellers piocced, dining the wdiole day, among mountains and 
stony valleys, and difficult passes. At length we came to a 
vilkigo called ZaabI, where the caravan was subjected to another 
contribution. After which, it arrived at the towns of '^l^emrakest 
Ait Sotsmaii, Jafry and Ben Tefuse, where there are gardens and 
palm trees. The passage of the caravan this day was laborious, 
not from the distance which we travelled, but from .the difficult 
ways and steep declivities which we passed over. 

bth Jotinict/, — We departed, and from this territory we en- 
tered the region called £I iMedgliara, and immediately afterw^ards 
we reached the strong castles l^s Soke, Kasser Jedidc, and Kasser 
Muley Abdallah ben Aly. Here we discovered the finest palm 
trees in the world^ and the finest roses.^ When the agricultiir- • 
ists of this country Si)w their seed, they steep the seed in pools 
.similar to what are used for the making of salt; and, by the bless- 
ing of God, the seed thus sown produces abundantly. ^ 

* i. e. The spring of water. 

^ Ait Adougli ii should be, but it is in the Latin translation Aisia* 
dough, which is probably an error of the press. 

’ The river is called Wed Ziz or Wed Fitelly, i. e. the river Ziz, or the 
river of Tafilelt. It is common for ryvers in Africa to be called by different 
names. Thus the Neel El Abecd, or Neel Sudan, or Niger, has a dozen at 
least given to it by the various nations through whose territories it passes. 

+ Ks Soke Kasser .Tedide, i. e. the market of the new Cin4le. Kasser 
Muley Abdallah hen Aly, ihe Castle of Mulcy Abdallah the son of Aly. 

^ These arc called El Word filcily, i. e. the I’afilelt rose, vide Sha- 
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lOM Journey . — After having passed these strong castles we 
discovered a spring, sometimes called Ain-Miski, and sometimes 
Ain Tutugelt: this spring could scarcely be equalled for the 
good quality, as well as abiiiidance, of its water, which serves 
the inhabitants also for building ; to irrigate their corn, palms, 
and all other plants. Trom there, vve reached the river Ziz, 
before mentioned, and passing along its banks, across woods of 
palm trees and orchards, we entered the district of Ketseb. We 
perceived during this day several strong castles : viz. Kasser 
Eiilad Eaisa,^ Kasser Eulad Afnyra,* Kasscr-Tsatchiamets and 
Easser El Muarika, built by Seedy Muhamed, the Emperor of 
Murocco before mentioned. W c also saw' in this region a strong 
castle called Kasser-Muley El Mammic,^ which is the best and 
most curious of them all. Plantations of palm trees are every- 
where seen, and cultivated fields fertilised b} canals of irrigation. 
The distance passed this day was inconsiderable. 

Wth Journey . — VVe now passed an uninterrupted plain, bar- 
ren, without palm trees, without water, w'ithout plants, without 
inhabitants, the abode of antelopes, ostriches, and other w ild ani- 
mals. This territory is dangerous, being inlested with robbers. 
We afterw'ards arrived at a village called Tzetzinii : here begins 
the territory of Tatilelt. We now arrived at strong castles called 
Sabbah^by the inhabitants^ and wdiich are situated iii a vast pl&in. 
We then crossed the river Ziz, and after fiassing by several towns 
surrounded by plantations of palm trees, ^ we came to the beau- 
tiful palace called Dar el Beida,^ built by our victorious King, 
by the Grace of God. Mot far from this palace is the fortress 
called Erisaiii, called also Ebou-Amm. 

beeny’s account ot'Tiinbuctou, page 79. It ii> similar to tlie China rose; 
is powerfully fragrant. From the leaves of the Tafilelt rose is made the 
celebrated distillation called otto (instead of attar) of roses. — These roses 
are noticed by the English Anacreon : 

“ There too the llaratiFb inmates smile, 

Maids from the West, with sun-bright hair; 

And from the garden of the Nile, 

Delicate as the r(;5<,s' there.” — Lalla llookh, 7th Ed. p.322. 

■ Kasser Eulad Eaisa, the Casllc of t'ne Sons of Eaisa. We should write 
it in English, Woled Aisa. 

^ The Castle of the Sons of Aniyra. 

* The Castle of the Prince El Mamiine. 

4 There were probably seven Ca*^tles, as the word Sabbah implies. 

5 The palm or date trees of'iafilelt are remarkably productive. 

® The palace of Dar el beida, an Arabic term signifying the While 
House, was built in the early part of the reign of the Sultan Seedy Muha^ 
med, the stones and marble being transported across the Atlas from the 
ruiiK of Pharuah. See enlarged edition of Jackson’s account of Marocco, 
note, p. ‘nil ; also Shabeeny, p. 80. 
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Such are all the places^ all the regions and deserts, which w^e 
saw during the journey above mentioned, in the reign of our prince ; 
and we implore for us and all Muhamedans the mercy of God. 

This Itinerary w^as written and composed the ninth day of 
the month Jumad Althenie,* year 1203 (q.'d.) 1789. A. D. 

The position of Tafilelt, from whence a caravan departs every 
autumn for Timbiictoo, is tolerably well ascertained by the 
above itineiary, which corioboratcs that of Shabteny. 1 have 
said, that it is eiglit horse joiirniies from the ruins of Pharoah to 
Tafilelt, or 15 caravan journies. The information recorded by^ 
me in iny account of Marocco, and in Shabeeny, respecting 'Fafi- 
lelt, I procured partly from intelligent Moors who had often 
pel formed the journey, hut principally from Signor Francii-co 
Ghiappe, an Italian gentleman, whom 1 knew well, and w'bo had 
been European charge dcs affaires, or Minister for European 
affairs, at the Court of Marocco, during a great part of the reign 
of tlie Sultan Seedy Muhamed, father to the present Emperor. 
He was a gentleman of great veracity, and had accompanied the 
Emperor personally twice from Fas to Tafilelt. My description 
of the countr}, rivers, and soil east oi the Allas mountains is ex- 
clusively from him. He had an itinerary, which he showed me at 
Laraiclie, of both joiiriiies, from which he allowed me to lake 
extracts, and would have given them to me if I had expressed a 
desire to have them : but Europe at that time v as not so inter- 
ested in discovering Africa as it is now. I have every reason to 
think Signor F. Chiappe’s report perfectly corre ct. 1 have neither 
added to, nor dimiiiislicd from, it, but have gi\en an epitome of 
his observations. 1 think it expedient thus publicly to declare 
this circumstance, as it is now become valuable to know on 
what authority or foundation our intelligence rests respecting 
the interior of North Africa; Mr. Walckenaer, the intelligent 
author of Recherches G6ographiques sur I’int^rieiir de I’Afrique 
Septentrionale, observes, page 281, Ainsi done les renseigne- 
ments qu’a obtenus M. Jackson, s’accordent avec ceux de 
ritiii6raire d'Acbmed relalivement k la position de Tafijelt.” 

Mr. Walckenaer, page 279 of his interesting work, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to fix the position of Timbuctoo, doubts 


* The French translation of this itinerary has it Dgioiimadit ; but there 
is no such month in the Muhamedai^Kalendar : there is the month of Ju- 
mad ellule and Jumad Atthenie,q. d. the first Jumad and the second JumaO. 
That this itinerary is dated in the second Jumad is unquestionable, as the 
Latin translation has it mensis geniaditsania, wh.ch is but nlight wi- 
ation ffom Jumad Atthcnie, if not an error of the press. 
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the existence of a river E. of the mountains of Atlas which runs 
from the South West to the North East/ and he observes that 
it is probably an error of the printer, and therefore turns this 
river from the North West to the South East; for in quoting a 
passage from iny acoount of Marocco he says, Une riviere 
qui prend sa source dans la chaine d’Atlas arrose celte vaste 
plaine, et coule du Nord-Ouestau Sud-Est/' What auihoiity 
the learned geographer has had for turning the course of this river, 
or for reversing my words, or why he should imagine it more 
probable to run South East info the great desert, than North 
East into the desert of Angad, 1 know not. Hanied bel Hassen 
lias not informed him that the river Ziz or the river Filelly so 
runs ; but if he had so informed him, 1 can only say that Ids 
leport.diffeis from that of my friend Signor F. Chiapp6, whose 
intelligence was never doubted, whose veracity stands unim- 
peached. * 

The learned geographer thinks I have placed Tafilelt too 
near the ruins of Pharoah in my map: and as tlie true situation 
of Tafilelt has now become important, as auxiliary to the dis- 
covery of that of Timbuctoo, 1 should think it reprehensible 
were 1 to omit making the following observations, on which 1 
shall leave the intelligent reader and learned geographer to 


* Jackson’s Account of Marocco, enlarged Kd. p. 22. — 1 have said that 
Tafiielt is 15 caravan juurnies from the ruins of Pharuali : 

G among the mountains in craggy serpentine paths, 

at 10 English miles a day - - - 60 

9 in the plains, at 20 do. a day - - - lao 

240 miles. 

I have also said that Tafilelt is U da^s from the ruins of Pharoah, horse 
travelling, viz — 

S da>s among tiip mountains, at 20 miles a day - - GO 
5 da} s in the plains, at 35 miles a day - - - 175 

K ■ 

235 miles. 

Signor Cliiappt* performed this journey from Fas to Tafilelt in 9 days 
and a lialf, travelling 8 or 10 Itours each day. And 1 think if we ever 
shall perfa m the journey we shall find it nearly as here stated, taking the 
njedium,viz. 237 English miles, or 203 geographical miles ; thus there is 
a difference of 12 geographical miles betwten my calculation and that 
of Achmed hel Hassen. 

^ M. Jackson, dans sa carte, place Tablet beaucoup trop pres des 
Iluines dc Pharaon d’apre^ la distance qu*il indique dans son texte. Ccs 
contradicliuns ne doiveiit pas nous swprcndre. Ce sunt Ics habitans du 
pays bicn instruits qui ont foiirni iiM. Jackson les inatf>riaux de ses des- 
ciipiions, majs ce.ne sont pas eux qui ont dresse sa carte.'’ VidcAValck- 
tnaer, Uecll^rches geographiqurs sur l’Afrique,^kc, p. 280. 
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make their deductions. With regard to M. Walckenaer’s opinion 
that Tafilelt has been placed by me, on the map, too near 
the ruins of Pharoah, 1 should observe, that although the map 
here alluded to was made principally to show the track across the 
Sahara to '^rimbuctoo, yet Tafilelt is considered to be, by all 
those who have performed the journey, distant in a right line from 
Marocco, two-thirds of the distance which it is from Fas : this 
on a reference to my map of the track of the caravans, will be 
found to be the case. Some allowance should also be made for 
the windings of the road, in the^ mountains of Atlas, which ap- 
pear to have been overlooked by M. Walckenacr, and which* 
are so ciicuitous that they prolong the journey out of all pro- 
portion with the lineal distance to Tafilelt. 1 conceive this to 
be another argument in favor of my position of Timbuctoo, as 
marked in my map of the caravan tracks. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 


REMARKS ON 

Mr. Bellamys New Tramlation of the Old Tesnment. 

Part II. — [Conduded from No. 51. p. 131.] 

Jn the beginning of the 21st chapter, two different events are 
related ; one is the destruction of the cities and people of King 
Aiad, the Canaanite, and the other is the setting up by Moses of 
the biazcii serpent. The first of these subjects Mr. Bellamy, 
lejerliiig the aiilhurised version, on account, I suppose, of its 
want of perspicuity, translates as follows : Ver. 1. Naze the Ca^ 
ftaaniie, king of Arad who dwelt in the Souths heard when 
Ltael came by the way of the spies; and he fought against 
Israel^ and took sBme of him captives. 2. Then Israel vowed 
a vozo before Jehovah, and he said. Surely delivering, thou will 
give even this people into my hand, and I zcitl separate their 
cities. 3. Now Jehovah, S^c. My reason for quciiTig these 
▼eises, Sir, is to show that Mr. B, has here been guilty of an 
error, which no one, acquainted with the simplest rules of He- 
brew construction, could commit, lii the passage just quoted, 

he has rendered the words delivering, thou wilt give, 

** * • ^ 

mistaking the infinitive for a present participle, and thus manifest- 
ing his ignoi ance of the idiom of the language. I iulhjow quote 
for his benefit the words of the learned Buxtorf upon this peculiar 
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construction of the Hebrew : **F^rbum jinitum quodvis regit suum 
irifinitum, ad rnajorem certitudimm et evidentiam exprimendam** 
Infinitum seepius praecedit et sub prinia radicali notatur cum 
Kametz^ si in Kal sit et eic verbis perfectis aut bisyllabis, per- 

fectorum formam imitantibus : ut, ^3D. Ex 

omni arbore horti comedendo comedes, Gen. ii. 16 . hoc est^ 
iiberef prorsus comedes” See Tbes. Grain, p. 498. And again, 
Quando injiuitivus sequiturj tumlcojitinuatio et frequentaiio 

DSJnj;^ benedixit benedicendo 

vobis, Jos. xxiv. ver. 10, hoc est, subinde, sine intermissione be- 
ftediiit vobis, Thes. Gram. p. 499, 

In this chapter the 8th and 9th verses are thus rendered in 
the authorised version. 8. Jtnd the Lord said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole : and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon 
it, shall live.'^ 9- “ And Moses made a serpent of Brass, and 
put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of Brass, he lived,^* 
This translation has hitherto been supposed to convey very fairly 
and literally, the meaning of the original, and which is, in this 
passage, by no means obscure. But objectors^* have, it seems, 
been busy, and that is quite sufficient to induce our learned au- 
thor to put forth his gigantic strength, and crush them. This 
desideratum be accomplishes in two w'ays; first, by a new ver- 
sion of the passage ; secondly, by a note to explain it, consist- 
ing of more than three pages, at once argumentative, critical, and 
didactic. His rendering as usual is remarkable, as \it 1I for its 
perspicuity as for its grammatical accuracy. Ver. 8. And 
Jehovah said to Moses, Prepare before thee a serpent which set 
before him for a sign ; then it shall be, whosoever shall be bitten, 
and looketh to him, that he shall liveT 9. Then Moses pre- 
pared a serpent of Brass, and he put it for the sign, so it was, 
tf the serpent had bitten a man, when he trUstea through the 
serpent of Brass, then he lived'* 

Part of the note wdiich is, not unaptly, attached to this New 
Translation,” 1 will quote as a specimen : 

‘‘ Tiie Clause iriM ve sirn otho gnal nees, is ren- 

dered, and set it upon a pole. The word otho is translated 
by the neuter pronoun it ; but it is a compound word, of /IM 
oth, by, before, on, to, &c,, and 1 vau postfixed, the pronoun him, 
as in the following clause of this* Verse. Heb. Before him." Our 
learned critic has here confounded the conjunction vau in 
with the rSfaiive pronoun which, and has so obviously shown 
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bis ignorance of the word VW, diat it urenld be a waste of time 
to dwell upon it. He then proceeds to show bis oritical acutnen 
on rendered in ofir version, ** a fiery seipent m bis ob- 
servations on this word^ be introduces the Seraphim, Cherubim, 
the Egyptian Serapis, and Joseph ; but 1 ^ave not been able as 
yet to discover the precise nieaiiiiig of this part of his note. Our 
Critic, in the S2nd verse of this chapter, again tries his skill on 
a subject, which makes a prominent figtfire in his introduction t 
but before I proceed to examine this verse, I shall, in order to 
obviate the charge of misrepresentation, quote the most mate- 
rial part of what Mr. B. has written upon this head. — Seriousf 
errors,^' he says, '^have also been made by those translators 
who have translated according to Keri, and others, who have 
translated according to Chetib. It may be necessary to explain 
these terms. The Keri translators endeavour to give the sense 
of the text, and frequently omit some important word, or attempt 
to alter the original. But hy-Chetib is meant the true text, 
which should be translated so as not to reject a single word in 
the original. Hitherto the Keri and Cbetib translators stand 
opposed to each other, and have been so understood even by 
Jews themselves, ever since the dispersion of that people.** 
And again, 1 have therefore endeavoured to reconcile the 
Keri translators, or those who have attempted to give the sense 
of the passage, by rejecting a word or words, with Chetib, or 
those who have adhered to the whole of the original text, who 
must have given the true sense when they abided by the vei^ 
letter; and these were the ancient Hebrew's. Had the Keri 
translators understood the accentual readings there bad been no 
necessity for them to have rejected any part of the sacred text ; 
there would have been no necessity, as has been asserted by the 
later Masorites, for nV /o, i. e. not, to be read as "h lov, to him; 
and so for other words,*’* Without making any observations on 
the confused ideas of our Critic on tbe subject^ 1 shall merely 
remark that, notwiithstanding the lofty position which he has 
assumed on this occasion, he has, with the exception of two 
passages, followed hke all other translators the Keri reading in 
ins new translation of Genesis ; and in those two passages Mr. 
Whittaker has shown him to have been guilty of the most fla- 
grant violation of grammar. Although there are between 70 
and 80 Keri readings in the Pentateuch, tbe one which ^ am 
about to examine is, 1 believe, only the third which Me* 
has attempted to reconcile with tbe Chetib ;** and his att^mjgl^ 

* Introducttun, p. }6. 

a. Jl NO. Lll. 
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in this is imMrtanate as it wai in the pw- 

sages in Genesis* The translations of the 32nd verse of the 
filst chapter stand thus in the Old and New versions : 

Authorised Translation. New Trandatwn* 

And Moses sent (o spy out Also Moses sent to explore 
Jaazer^ and they took the vil- Jaazer^ and they took the vil- 
lages thereof, and drove out lages thereof, and he expelled 
the Amorites that were there. the Amorites that were there. 

Upon this verse our author writes this note: And drone 

out. Heb. And he expelled, llie Keri translators suppose 
an error in the text, and have recotiimended the word ttTP^ 
vareshy rendered, and drove out, to be written ItHV yoreesh. 
But this would make it the participle Benoni, or active, 
and surely nothing would be gained by it ; for whether we 
say he drove out, or driving out, the Amorites, it amounts 
to the same. The English translation is certainly correct here, 
and the Keri translators are decidedly wrong.^* 

On turning to this verse in the original, it will be perceived that 

above the word vayoresh, is the masoretic circlet pointing 
to the margin, where we find with a vau, instead of the 

latter yod of the former w'ord ; and it requires the greatest igno- 
rance not to see the propriety of the substitution of the Keri for the 
Chetib. I'he word comes from a verb defective in the first 
radical. In the Uipbil conjugation it changes its first radical ^ 
yod into ^ vau cholem, in the Hophal conjugation into vau shu- 
reft, and it is on account of these and other changes that the verb 
is called irregular or defective. Now in the word in the text, 
there still remains the first radical *1 unchanged, and, which 
is contrary to every rule of grammar, it is pointed with cholem, 
a vowel which properly belongs to ^ vau. As it is therefore 
impossible that both the consonants and the vowels in thb word 
can be right, the Masorets, or whoever werfi the authors of the 
Keri notes, have very properly directed the ^ yod to be expunged 
in the reading, and a 1 vau to be inserted. 

But,%ays Mr. B., this amendment of the Masorets would 
make the pabticiple bbnoni, or active ! Let me 
tell this Critic, that VPtf), the amendment of the Masorets, is a 
verb of the third person sing. masc. fut. Hiph. with 1 vau 
conversiVe, (such also is the word in the text, with the exception 
of the irregularity which has b4en pointed out by the Masorets,) 
and nothing else. I beg leave to inform Mr. B., that the par- 
ticiple Benohi' belongs as well to the passive as to the active 
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mice ; and of this he may eaaiiy*convinee htmaelf by a sli^t in- 
spection of any Hebrew grammar. In return for this informa- 
tion> I would ask Mr. B. to inform me who the Keri trans- 
lators” are; and where I can 6nd a trandation which, reject- 
ing the Keri notes, confines itself to the ^hetib ? If this infor- 
mation be not given in the next communication which Mr. Bel- 
lamy may think proper to give the public, your readers will 
think that by such phrases as ** The Mngiish Uamlation is eer- 
tainfy correct here, and the Keri transiators are decide^ 
wrong,’* our author had no othe( object m view, than by a pomp- 
ous display of seeming erudition to didude tbe unjnforn).ed past 
of the public. 

Mr. B., Sir, is not long before he finds another subject on 
which be may, with great advantage to tbe public, exercise his 
critical acumen. Tlte Sfind chap, of Numbers, containing the 
history of Balak, and of Balaam and bis ass, is the field upon 
which he tias determined to meet the Enemies of the Bible, and 
to vanquish them, by showing, that although their objections 
are good against tlie authorised translation of this part of sacred 
writ, yet, w'hen made against a faithful representation of the 
original Hebrew, (and such his otvn Nem Translation" un- 
doubtedly is,) they lose all their substance, and vanish* into air. 
For my ow n part, Sir, if 1 had tbe power, I would decree Mr. 
Bellamy, for his victory on the present occasion, the honor of a 
Triumph, though some, net being able duly to appreciate his 
merits, or, like tbe Publishers of Bibles,” being envious of 
bis talents, might think him amply repaid by that of an OvtUion. 
It would occupy too many of your valuable pages to give a 
minute analysis of Mr. B.’s labors and discoveries <» dus sub- 
ject He has found out, that 'D mi, iu tbe Qth verse, w’hich 
has been supposed by all, Jews as well as Christians, ever since 
the dispersion, to be an interrogative pronoun, is neither more 
nor less than a verb, and that it ought to be rendered " Beware"^ 
as be says it is imS Sam. chap. 18, ver. 18.; that Balaam was a 
priest under the Noafaotic dispensation ; that his aas never spoke, 
and that tbe apostle, who alludes to the sulgect, does not mean 
to say that he did apeak. These, and other discoveries aqaally 
instructive and entertaining, with a vast quamity of cririciame 
and explanations to support and elucidate his “ New Tratm- 
latioo,” may be found in tbe 15 colitama of closely prinhid 
commentary on this chapter, which, |brtuoate(y for oaiilHvd, 
our learned Critic has tbought*fit to edk. Tbe subject vX ili»> 
laaro is continued in tbe two succeeding chapters; end Ibe ^wMrs 
of elegant language, erudite critkasns, and ^sflendid tlHpries, 
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cannot fail of finding their moat Banguine expectations realised 
by perusing the text and the notes. 

Before J conclude, 1 will introduce to the notice of your 
readers a sample or tw'o of.the manner in which he has chosen 
to reply, in his “ Critical Examination of the Objections made to 
the New Translation*of the Jiible,” to the observaticms of Mr. 
Whittaker. 

In number 129 of his Appendix, Mr. W. points out 
Mr. Bellamy’s erroneous translation of Genesis, xlix, 10.; 
his words are as follow: (Heem. noun fern.) * And 

unto him (shaJI) the gathering of the people (be).’ King*& Bible. 
* Then the people shall congregate befel him.’ New Version. 
Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this extraordinary phra- 
seology being quite beyond the scope of human ingenuity, we 
can only observe, that the New Translator has rendered a noun 
substantive in Hebrew, not by a verb, as*in former cases, but 
by two verbsJ* 

That 1 may not be supposed to misrepresent him, I will 
quote his own words as they appear in pages 45 and 46 of his 
Critical Examination, &c. : 

In a woik of such magnitude, on account of the multiplicity 
of reference to different passages, errors in correction, hence 
faults in some copies arising from accidents in printing, where 
letters have dropped out of .the form, and wrong ones put in, it 
is to be expected that some errois will be made. One of this 
description I will mention, concerning which any impartial 
reader will see that it has been occasioned by the negligence of 
the press. It is one which will show the deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of this writer, in the most glaring colors, as he is 
abusive about an error he has made himself, but which he charges 
on me. Gen. xlix, 10. And unto him shall the gathering 
n/'Mepeop/e (authorised version). 1 translate the passage, 
Jhien shall the people congregate bbfokb Atm. ^fliat is, at 
the coming of the Messiah, the sacred waiter says, Then 
shall the people congregate beforb him; viz. in divine 
worship. In the word before, the letters ybre were drawm out 
by the [A'inting-balis, and the letters fe were put in, so that in 
some of the copies the word is befe, instead of before. Now 
it is hardly possible to believe that any writer would act so dis- 
honorably as to put in the letter I, in order to make it befell 
Was he not aware that by accusing me of such gross ignorance 
it w'oiild have a tendency to injtfre me, by causing a stagnation 
to my work? After our critic has put in the letter /, to make 
the word a verb, he then says that I translate the clause 
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thus : Then shatl the people congregate befel him. And he 
further observes, Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this 
extraordinary phraseology being quite beyond the scope hu-- 
man ingenuity^ we can only observe that the New Translator 
has rendered a noun substantive in Hebretb^ not by a verb, but 
by two verbs. If this gentleman had been in his sober senses, he 
could not have made such a blunder surely* If 1 bad rendered 
this word as a verb befel, which our critic has done for me, this 
would not be rendering it by two verbs. He ought to have 
known that the translators have* put in a verb and an article ii^ 
this short clause of seven words, for which there is no authority 
in the Hebrew. The meaning of our critic, 1 suppose, is, that 
the word /inp' yikhaih, rendered the gathering in the common 
version, and the word before, which ne has made a verb, make 
the two verbs which he palms on me. 1 believe there is but 
another passage in all the scripture where the word /inp^ yikhaih 
is found: it is in Prov. xxx, 17; it is the infinitive of the 
verb to obey ; viz. and refuseth (jyrtp^b likhath) to obey. Will 
our critic inform his readers how the same word, with the same 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun? But 
he must remember that there is no authority whatever«for the 
article the; viz. the gathering : so takeaway the article the, and 
the nvord gathering remains in the common version^ which some 
grammarians would call sl participle.^* 

The way in which Mr. Bellamy, in the^above quoted passage, 
accounts for the mutilated appearance of before in his New 
Translation, may, for aught that i know of printing, be correct. 
But can any body conceive that Mr. Whittaker added the I, to 
make out his charges of ignorance against Mr. B. ? No one 
who has read Mr. Whittaker’s book and whose opinion is worth 
having, will, for a moment, pretend that he did so. In criticising 
the work of almost any other writer than Mr. B., his opponent 
would naturally h^ve supposed that an error, for which the 
author was not accountable, had, in some way or other, been 
committed : but, unfortunately for Mr. Bellamy, the masses of 
error, which are to be found in almost every page of ijis New 
Translation,^ rendered it more probable to the mmd of Mr. 
Whittaker that an / had slipped out from the end of the word, 
than that two letters had disappeared from the body of it. l^e 
language which our author has thou^t fit to apply to his oppo- 
nent can injure nobody but himself. With regard to the obser* 
vations of Mr. Bellaby on the word nnj^, no one who has a(|U 

vanced a step beyond the alphabet of the lang nag an c m ep|iMr^ 
tain a doubt that Mr. W. is perfectly right in representing it to 
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Ue a Heemantive nouu femininei and, consequently, that it is truly 
rendered in the national veision, the gathering *^ — But Mr. 
Bellamy, notwithstanding the lapse of more than a year between 
the publishing of his Sew Tramlation ” and his “ Critical 
Examination decla/es, in the latter work, this noun ^51?: to 

be an infinitive, which, in the former, he had represented as the 
third person sing, future : and this too, on the authority of the 
CommonVermn, on which he has bestowed so much unqualified 
abuse. He finds, from his concordance 1 suppose, that 
(the same woid w'ith the preposition prefixed) occurs in Pro- 
verbs XXX, 17, and that it is, in the King’s Bible, which 
none of its numerous advocates pretend to be literal, rendered 
to obey and having discovered from Lindley Murray that 
to obeif* is the infinitive of the English verb, the New' Trans- 
lator concludes, and grammariam** may think naturally 

enough, that the Hebrew word which it represents, must of 
necessity be the infinitive also. He then proceeds, “Will our 
critic inform his readers how the same word, with the same 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun ? But 
he must remember that there is no authority w'hatever for the 
article the; viz. the gathering: so take away the article <//e, and 
the w'ord gathering remains in the common version, which 
some grammarians would call a participle Does Mr. Bella- 
my wish this to be considered as a proof of bis assertion that the 
Hebrew' is the most certain and correct language in the world ? 
He fit St converts a noun substantive feminine, into a verb of 
the third person singular future ; after the lapse of a year, he 
declares it to be the infinitive; and then, to crown the whole, says 
that there are “ some grammarians ” (and this Vindicator of the 
Hebrew' does not find fault with them) who W'ould call this un- 
fortmiate noun a participle. 

In number 9 of bis Appendix, Mr. Whittaker shows Mr. 
Bellamy’s improper translation of Gen. iv, 4.,/* (Srd pers. 

sing. pret. Iliph.) ' And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock.’ King’s Bible. ' But Abel, came even with firstlings 
of his *sheep.’ New Version. Mr. Bellamy’s interpretation 
would have been correct, had the original been M3 (3rd pers. 

sing. pret. Kal.) See Grammar.” 

In number 65 be in like tnanner animadverts upon Mn.B.’s 
Version of Gen. xxiv, 1. “M3 (part. Ben. sing, masc.) * And 

Abraham was old, (and) well stricken in age.’ King’s Bible. 
Now 4!^xfiba;n w'as old : the days had cwHe* New Version. 
This error is similar to that noticed in Art. 43.” 
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Thai;, jour readers Biay have the whole metier before them, X 
will quote die whole of Article 43. ^'Gen. xvui, 11. 0^^ 

(part. Bea» pi.) * Now Abraham and Sarah (were) old (and) weii 
Btricken in age/ King’s Bible. ^ NoW Abraham and Sarah were 
old, the days had come* New Version. This would require the 
Hebrew to have been -IMS (Srd person pi. pret, Kal), even eU 

lowing the accent Sipbcha to convert this word into 2 l pluperfect 
or remote prefer. Mr. Bellamy has also omitted the preposi- 
tion prefixed to the ensuing word.” 

Now all these observations, Sir, being evidently at first sight 
inf strict accordance with the grammar of the language, your read- 
ers will wonder what objections the most fastidious critic could 
possibly make to them. Mr. Bellamy, notwithstanding, attacks 
them with great asperity, and congratulates himself on having 
obtained a complete victory over his antagonist. That I may 
avoid the charge of misrepresentation, 1 will quote all that he 
has said on this subject. But as this gentleman has boasted 
of the liberality of the Syndics of the University in defraying 
the expense of his work, why did they not first call upon him 
to correct his book, when he had made such unpardonable errors 
in grammar \ See in his Appendix, art. 9, where he say»KIl baa 
is the third person singular preter in Kal ; and art. 65, where he 
detlares that the very same word is the participle active. And 
yet tbit gentleman pretends to be a grammarian, and pompously 
sends forth an Appendix, stating this and others to amount to 
one hundred and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. 
Surely this has escaped the eye of the learned Syndics of the 
University, or they would not have countenanced by their purse 
and authority the publication of a work, the author of which, as 
it evidently appears, cannot conjugate a simple verb, in Hebrew. 
Now in consequence of his having made a verb, befel, where 1 
have made a preposition, before^ I suppose be thought it would 
give him a plausjjile opportunity, ampng others, of saving, as he* 
has said in the following words, Any attempt to arrive at the 
meaning of this extraordinary phraseolo^ being quite beyond 
the scope qf human ingenuity^ we can on^ observe iha^ the'^ew 
Translator has rendered a noun substantive in Hebrew, not by a 
verb, but by two verbs. This gentleman has been hurried on 
by bis passion to misrepresent the New Tradslatiod. If be 
regard his honor, or the credit of his profession, he will acknow- 
ledge his error publicly.” — (Critical Examination, page 48^ 
He resumes the subject in page 128 : But this objector Mfs, 

* Mr. Bellamy’s interpretation would have beegjcgir^ti bid we 
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original been Ml baa, third fierson singular preter, Kal ; see 
grammar.’ But with all this gentleman’s parade about gram* 
mar^ what will the learned and unptejudiced reader say to liis 
grammatical, not to mentioii critical, know'ledgc, when in the 
Appendix, No. 65, pn Gen. xxiv, 1, he tells his unconscious 
reader, that this very w^ord K2 baa, which in No. 9 he posi- 
tively declares to be the third person singular preter in Kal, he 
as positively, in page 316, No. 65, declares to be *the parti- 
ciple Benoni (active) singular masculine.’ There needs no other 
argument to prove this gentleman’s utter defection in the gram- 
mar of the 'sacred language. It w ould be absurd indeed to 
translate 2 Kings x, 21. there was not a man left that coming 
not,, instead of, there was not a man left that came not. Ch. 
XXV, 8. Coming Nelmzar^adan, captain of the guard, instead 
of. Came Nebuzar-ad-an, captain of the guard. — ^Thus it is 
properly translated in the preter tense came, in above^a hundred 
places in the authorised version, and in above fifty as I have ren- 
dered it. This objector, however, calls this one of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. The reader 
will see, that whether the New Translation be saDCtioned by the 
gratnmaj[ of the Hebrew’, or by the authorised version, this gen- 
tleman and his party must condemn it. 1 have, in the course of 
the last ten years, met with many such sciolists, who have passed 
themselves off for great Hebrew scholars, but wdio did not 
know a noun from an adverb in Hebrew ; others who, like our 
critic, could not distinguish the third Person Singular 
Preter from the pariiciple Benoni Singular Mascu- 
line.”— page 129. 

Our author gives bis opponent the coup de grace in page 142, 
where he thus w’rites Gen. xxiv, 1 . Kd (participle Benoni, ac- 
tive, sing, tnasc.) * And Abraham w’as old and well stricken in 
age.’ King*s Bible. * Now Abraham was old: the days had 
cCome.’ Nea^ Version. See on Gen. iv, 4. where our critic 
says that this word is the third person singular' preter.” 

It is impossible, Sir, that any one not entirely unacquainted 
with the very rudiments of Hebrew grammar, could indite sticly 
matter a^ 1 have Just now quoted ; such observations as these 
can excite no other feeling than pity for the ignorance ahd pre- 
sumption displayed by their author. 

Had we not the fact before our eyes, we should be apt to 
deem it impossible that any one, presuming to instruct others, 
could be so deficient bimself iif the very first elements of bis 
profession. Here, however, we find Mr. Bellamy making it a 
matter of ^rfivS^arge against his opponent, that he has consi- 
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dered Ml in ode place to be a verb and ip* eootber a participle. 

This alone would be sufficient to show the illiterute habits of this 
gentleman^ and ought to convince him how totalljf unfit he is to 
meddle with subjects of this description. Let me, Sir, beseech 
this author to turn to BuxtorPs Tbesaurua', and there lie will see 
that in Kal the 5rd. pers. sing. mase. pret. and the part. Ben. 
sing, tnasc. of verbs having,) vau for their second radical, are 
alike as well in consonants as in vowels ; he will also find from 
the above learned performance, (and not from that only, but 
equally well from any other,) mat verbs with ) van for their se- 
cond radical in Kal, have the sing. mase. imp., the sing. mase. 
part, pret., and the infinitive, all written alike. Nor is this re- 
semblance of one part of the verb to another confined to this 
conjugation or to this description of verbs ; our author will, if be 
take the trouble to examine, discover it in almost every conjuga- 
tion and id almost every description of verbs ; and the only pos- 
sible way, as you well know. Sir, in which it can be determined 
whether, in such case, a word is the preterite, or whether it is 
the participle, whether it is the imperative or whether it is 
the infinitive, whether it is a noun or whether it is a verS, or 
any other part of speech, is by attending to the vonstruction. 
Of this Mr. Bellamy seems to be ignorant. 

1 have now, for the present at least, done with Mr. Bellamy ; 
and sorry am I not to be able to recommend him to the notice 
of your readers for any literary excellence. 1 may, Sir, at no 
very distant time, in order to prevent delusion, and to re-assure 
those whose minds may have been troubled by his assertions of 
the defective state of the National Translation, introduce him 
again to your readers ; 1 may then present to your view some of 
the errors and misrepresentations of which be has been guilty, 
in what he calls 7ne Anti-Deist.” In the mean time, if hw 
should think fit to reply to any of the observations which I have 
fek it my duty Unmake in the preceding pages, let him do what* 
he promised to do in his New Translation," and which if he 
had done no one would have complained : let him, in short, pro- 
duce authority for bis assertions and opinions ; for uqless they 
be corroborated, they will be of no weight whatever with any 
ode at all conversant with the subject. 

Cambridge, 18£S. 


J. WILLIAMS. 
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COMICORUM GRiECORUM FRAGMBNTA; 

SPECIMEN EDITIONIS a G. Bueges. 

No. II. — \Contimed from No. XLIV. p. 288.] 

Semel jam fragmenta queedam Comicorum GraBCorum^ a Plu« 
taroho conservata^ tractavi in CL Jl. N. 44. p. 277 et sqq., 
jterumque alia, iitcunque lacera^ quse scriptori eidem, hac in 
^parte, pretiosissimo debentur, conmoiiere libet. 

Verba Historic! in Periclis vita, T. i. p. 153. D. ita vulgantur : 
T(Sv Ss Kcoftixwv 6 fih Kgarlvog h Xelpo(n cnirts Xfld 9r^- 

/Suyev^g f/nyivn jtteyioTOv t/xtitov rv^awov, ov Ss 

Ke^aXriyepsTav isoi KOLXiovfn^ xai xaAiv h iVf/te(rei, ftoAs i ZA ^svif 
xol\ luetxipir T^AsxAe/Stj^ 8e, wore ftev uwo roiv TrpuyfuitaJV ^nogr^pum 
xa$^(r 6 al aurov iv wo^Xei xapy^^opouvra, wore 8s jxovov sx xe- 
fukyis hlexoLxklvw Sogvfiov vokvv l^avarsXXstv* 6 Bs EuwoXij; sv roT^ 
Ailiuois vvvioLVOfievo^ Trep) Ixaerrou twv ava/ 3 sj 3 i)xorcov e^ *^^418011 Sijftoe- 
ycoywv, 00 $ 0 I7egixX% mopLiaSii Tikeoralos, Sri Treg xs^oeXosiov riv xa- 
reoflev ^yxye$, 

Atqiii scripsit, aut debuit scribere, Plutarchus, T£v Be Ktofnxwv 
0 i^h Kparivos h Xelpeoct, 

XTatTig Si xat Tpea’fiuywvjs Kpovog aXXijXoKri jxiylvre jiryoiy '' 
’£rfxreri]v xolpavov, ov xefaknjyepeTotv xakiou^t tsoi 
Tiravat, 

xa) waXiv Iv Nefiitroi, 

[el Ti] jWrcXei o'ol ZeD c^ivou jxaxpoxapave, 

TV)X6xXe(8i}^ Se 

wore jxev 8 <^ roiv xoivoiv awo^oSvS" xa) xparufiapotjvraj 
wore 8’ aS vei/jx* e5 xiveTv xef aX% ol^v r’ elvai BexoexX/Vw 
f oJx», xal,] wo'Xe# [xbIvov] Sogvfiov woXvv lf«varfXXeiV, 

^0 Be EvTTokig h rolg ^^[^otg, wvSetvoiJi.evog vsg) ix&TTOO r&v ^votjSe^- 
x^rcov If «8ou Sv^ayooyaoVf dg i Jlepixk^g cJvop^^ reXet/raiof, 
%ei, 

^'Owe^ xe^aXoiov twv xarooBev {v, Syei$— • 

Inter bsc uonnulla tam sententise quam metri cauaa emendavi 
supplevique, partim ope Codiciim, ingeniique partim. 

in primis Kpmg vice Xpovog exbibent Varr. Lectt. Optime. 
Etenim wpstrfiuyevijg Kpmg est populus, queni sub persona sanis 
in scenam introduxit ipse Comicus in Equitibus ; idemque jure 
dici poterat Kpo^o; eo sensu, quo ridetur Justus in Nub. 9^9* 
Kpovo; cSv. Quod ad 9 rpe(r^t;yev)|; cF. omdino Aristoph. Nub. 
358., x^V woeXouoysve^ : neque omitti debet Pla« 
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tonis Comid apvd HepAnest p. 51s91. Xmpt m\iM- 

yovw ivfya^ fifcmv, HuXXoyt mvr" iripm : ita enim lego vice 
TBtuTtffopew: Comicus etenim vulgus vilipendiu Dicitur iravr* 
aa-opeov ut irivr iflo’rto in Cratineo apud Plutarch, in Cimon. i. 
p. 484.E, 

Mox vice {jityKTrov t/xwov Var.Lect. exhibet t/xthw rtrava^ 
At(}ui Tiravx, ni fallor, est initium versus proximi, intermediis 
omissis. Ipse igitur dedi /^tyov erjxTsngv xoi^ovov propter me- 
truin. De nolpuvw et ru^vvoy vel inter senarios permutatis vid. 
Person, ad Prom. 994. Hina intelligas de Pericle fuisse die* 
tumjillud Comici, nescio cujus, ^apud Plutarch, ii. p. 985. 
niVTijKorr ivSg&v Xlve Kolgavov Jmrtos Ilovnim: ita enim lego 
vice iiTTios : quod nraetervidit Gaisford. ad Hephasst. p. 265. 
Dein HomericunrysfaAijyei^ay in ite^uki/iysgireaf consulto mu* 
tavit Comicus. Fiiit enim Pericles capiteimmenso. Mox Sv — 
xaXeowrt t§ot Tirim est parodia Homeric! XoLkallot xuX^crxoucri 
dcoi, Aylpii Si Kvf^ivdtv, Hie vefo per Seoi intelligas Coniicos 
poetas; quorum testimonia in banc rem allegat Schol. ad Platon, 
p. 1S9* Kparivos Si *Opi*paXT} rvgemov avrijv (sell. *^(r9rtt(r(ay) 
KuXii, sip^y EwroKis 4^lKoiSj h Si llpotrvuXrm^ ‘EXeysy aim^ kolKA* 
i Si Kgarms Kou^Hpav^ ha)$ on xa) I/f ^ixX% ’OXufM'io; ir/gpo'vjyopeu* 
STO. Ibi cetera sunt expedite; at haereo in Xsipeov. Alicui 
paterat ibi latens videri vocem Xuptovi : mihi vero exquisitius 
aliud placet. Etenim collato Plutarcho i . p. 165. D. h roeT^ 
Koo/twSioej^ ^OfipaKiij ri vea xaH Jufiamgct xa) vaXiv ^'llpx vpoa-xyo^ 
pwsrai, malim et in Schol. legere Ay{iaviipuv, et in Plutarcho Aiii- 
avuga. Hue enim respexit Hesych. Ariixmga, 4 oroiovra 
avS^^ ywMx&v Ipw. Similiter Helena, quo nomine appellatur 
Aspasia, est dicta eKeivipos in ^ch. Agam. 689. Quod ad 
Cratini verba ipsa, ea qitas in animo babuit Scholiastes, citat 
Plutarchus i. p. 165. E. ita legenda. "^Hgxvrn AA *Ana* 
irla¥ Inxrs, xx) KaTawvyocruv^ r^v vrotJjJtxyiv xuveowiSa : iabuls rero 
nonieii esse tarn e Seboliaste quam Plutarcho conjici 

potest. Mox itia verba tarn Seboliastse, quam Hermogenis 
Hep) Hpay/toer, p. 35. Aid., ilspixX^^’OXuftvio^ referenda sunt ad 
Aristopb. Acb. 529* qui locus misere depravatus ita corrigi 
debet : * 

eynSAss ipj^^ roS iroxijxoo xoL^t^^icfii 
"EXXYjf I x£<ri, xax rpiciv houxMrrpiAf, 

(rmviripos Spy^ /7spixXsi); 'OXuptirior 
ijiTTpavT^f ijSp/rra, fuysxuxa r^v 'EXXaSa. 
nbi vice tvreaSsy repetiti, dedi*s^yS9por : quod plane tiielur 
.Comicus in Pac. 607. mv^ga jxix^^^^syapiasS 

fiVjsaro; tovoutov ir^ftcy, afom BivTXf 
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£XXi)v«; ieat^Ai: quem lociim respexit Tzetz. ad Hesiod. 
’'Epy, 238. uti jam monuit Gaisfordud, (ririviyot Miyapixoif, 
S<* o3 TlepiitX^s (TUjx^opwv T^v vio’uv ‘EXXaSa ttetX^PWxsv. Certe 
nisi nieiitio Aat amv&tigog, Vix et ne vix quidem iiitelligi potest 
l^a-TpoLwre, l^gSyru, Pei ides eniiii crirtvS^ga manu gestans fuit 
Jtipiter alter Trup^opog, Neque id mirum. Alibi etenim, ut ad 
Plutarchea redeani^ Jovis nomine appellatur Pericles a Cratino^ 
teste Plutarcho i. p. l60. A* '0 <r;fivox 6 paXo 5 Zevg 68} vgotrep- 
^ergri *0 IlepiKXiris^ r /28s7ov iv) too xpetviov ’'E^oovi cujus ope illico 
emendavi verba corruptissima jxoUs a> (su ^evis xcti pLoixotpie, legendo 
fsi ri] ftEXei (Toi Zev <r^lvov [Adxgoxipctve. Et sane Var. Lect. 
exliibet jxaxgoxapijve, quod Amyotus reddidit longue tHe^ a Xy- 
landro non satis bene intellectus. H. Stephens quoque e Vet. 
Cod. allegavit var. lect. pLiyicrre pro sedRperperam, iit opi- 
tior^ diversitatem ainiotavit ; pertinet enim jxsyKTTs ad jjloK oo 
Ipse inde enii [bI ri]|u.6A£i coi ZeD: at in ^evis manifesto latet (rp^i- 
vou. Facete Pericli^ qui dictus est Zeu^, curse esse fingitur 
vos: qiise vox olim depravata in Aristoph. JavaVS. Fragm. xvi. 
apud Suid. v. Avksiog, ita corrigitur a Meinek. in Menandr. 
Qusest. p, 37. Upog rhv a-rpo^Bct av\elu$ erp^/vou xs^aX^v xaro- 
guTTEfv: ^uo modo et Dobracus et ipse in Not. Mss. emen- 
davimus. 

Ne quis vero de fia in fiotxgoxapave producto litereat, is conferat 
siniilia in Nub, 335. vypeiv, L>s. 55], Kvirpoyiveix. Av. 2l6. 
sSpotg, 555. Kefiplom, 579- iygeov, GB6. oXiyoSpoLVstg, Vesp. 672. 
ahK w •jta.TBp rjfusTepe AgoviOi]. 

Quod ad Telcclidis verba spectat, illud in primis est monitu 
dignum, quod Plutarchus nunc Poetarum ipsa verba, nunc sen- 
tentias Poetarum suis verbis oriiatas, allegare solet. Inde fit, 
ut, e sermone soluto difliculter inetrum erui possit. Atqui 
collato Teleclidis altero fragmento, quod metro scriptum eodem 
L. C. Valckenaer in Diatrib. p. 222. primu^eruit e Plutarch. 
J.p. 161.E. 

A. UoKewv TE ^opoug — B. airag re vo^ug — AT rug (tev 8e»v — B. 
rig 8’ avaXueiv — A. Aaiva rel^yj ra fih oSxoSojxsTy — B. ri Se rauTtf 
sraXiv xaTfltjSaXXsiv — A. SvPvSig — B. Swvct/iiy — A. xgirog — B. ei^^- 
vijy — A. 7ro\efAov t— B. svSaipi^ovlay re (ila enim legi debet ille 
locus, Libi diise personae interloquuntur, quarum altera Periclis 
facta laudat, altera vilipendit), molimine nullo, erui, quae textus, 
denuo refictus, exhibet. ' 

Plutarchus quidem, Periclis studiosus, scripsit vvo rmv vpay^ 
p>uT(oy ^TTopijfjLByoy xafl^o’fla/ airou h rij xapfi/SopoSvra ; 
alqui Comicus sales niordacissimos in l^ericlem ingessit, Sti 
rmv xolv^l^ awogouvS* ^o-Jai xai xgaTajSapouvTa. Fuit nempe 
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Pericles in rebus-ptiblicis ad agendum tnrdior/ Id patet e Cra- 
tino apud Plutarch, i. p. J 60 . yot ^ aurS (scil. to *i2S«ioy). 
Aoyoifri vpoayci ilsgiaXri};, Spyoi(n S* ouSs xivei : patet quoque e 
Thucyd. 11 . 21. 01 *A)^upvvis ixaxi^ov.TOv nepixXsa^ crparriyos 
c$y o6k m^iyoi. 

Mox erui S’ a5 yeujx’ eu xiyeTy e^Se [lovov lx xo^aXi];, 

memor eorum, quae scripsiad .^schyl. Siippl. 30. de Jove annu- 
ente. Redde olov t elvai — ^«cri xeivov, aiunt eum esse potentem. 
Dein intelligi nequit xs^aX^g IvSexaxXivou. Ipse^ memor locutionis 
oTxo^ fTTTaxXivog apud Plutarch^ ii. p. 130. E., necnon apud 
Alhen. p. 47- F. et ^05. D. oTxo$— a’evraxXiyo^, et mox F. oixogb 
— rpio-SsxaxXivo^j hie reposui oixep. 7^ SexaxX/vw oixw significatur 
plebs Attica in decern tribua divisa. Unde intelligas et corrigas 
Aristoph. Eq. S^flU^g^Bdo TcupavifJL^otT 1^’ ev Sexec xciiretts vice 
eySexa ; ubi tamen xwvi) est digitus, remo similis. 

His tribus Comicoruni locis addere poterat Plutarchus et 
alia de Periclis capite immani dicta. Nempe ad verba Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 997. 7oij *IiF7roxpaTovs uUcnv eifeij, x«l 0*6 xaXoDcri 
^Xirop,&pi»[ua‘if \ ita Scholiastes; ouroi ttWi TiXetriTmog, Ar^fio^v, 
IlepixKrig Pioi/SaXXojxoyoi e!^ ucoBixv* xal Evyrokts h *j7?ro- 

xpirovg re vraiSeg B/ji,fioXt[Aol rmg rexva xoil oviotfmg rou 

rpoirov. Eupolidis verba proxima citat Suid. in BKrjp^ip^mi et ’ EpL^ 
/SoXijxoi. Scholia olim, quam hodie, auctiora, descripsit in Toig 
’ Imoxoirovg — oStoi cog ucoSelg rtvsg xa) aTTstlSevTOi IxcufttpSouvro, x«i 
TUX* sppoxs^uXoi rivsg wg |y rsaopyoig ^njo-i xai ly Tpt^u^yjTr 

xa) ’ESx'oXi^ AripLOtg, 'Iirxoxpirovg ii iralSeg IjxjSoXijxo/ rmg jSXiJX^Tci 
rixm xa) oiiaiMog rou rpinov ra SI ovopi^otra auTwv, TB\e(rnnrog^ J«}- 
fiofSv ilegixX^^. His quoque simillima Suid. iterum in ^Twielg, 
Comici tamen fabularuin utriusque titulis omissis. Eupolidea 
emendat Kuster legendo to5 vuv rpoVou collato Vesp. 996. at 
Toup. ad Suid. V. ’Ejx^o'Xijxoi, praetulit roup^ov, collatis Thesm. 
99 . et 581. Sed neuter vidit irpcxl^aX^oi esse mendosum. 
Scripsit Comicus rgixe^aXoi. Inde intellips gl. Hesych. 'Eg- ^ 
pi^ifg TpixBfaXog. ’Apurro^aifi^g iv Tpi^aXiiri fuisse dePericle dictam^ 
qui jure poterat^ si quis alius facundus^ cum facuudo Mercurio 
comparari. 

Neque sane^ ut id obiter moneam^ hie locus est unicus^ ubi 
srpoxe^aXog et r^ixi^a^og confuiiduiitur. Nempe in Av. 282« 
legitur ''Erego^ au Xo'^ov xarnkrifcog rig opvtg outgo*/; Tlroripag 
tout/ xot Itt/v ; ou o*u fiovog dtp’ ^frS* ^'Eiro^ ; At legi debet Xo4>oy 
— rplg : etenim hie volucris sicut Epops ipse^ cujus rgiXo^/ot 
coRimeniorattir in Av. 94. rig oergorog rijg rgtXoplag, fuit xgiTo^Aq* 
feig Xo'f oy rplg. Unde intelligitur illud ou <rif pt,ivog &p 
et legi debet Tpixe^aXo; in Scbol. licet x-poxl^^o^o^j^Siddlis^^psa 
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voce agnoscat. Exstat vox apud Lucian. Toxar. 6£. 

roiOVTOV Ti yip Icri avviXSoms Suo ig rpels 9/X01 , ottoiov toy 
oS evSe/xyuvrai ftvflpeo^roy If^eipa xal rgiXf^aXsv. His 

prseinissisy illico se prodit conuneodatque conjectura mea in 
Aristophanis fragmentum^ 

— KixBi Tax Tpnw^aXw* 

B. r/ys^ ; A- TsAeViinro;, Jigpfwy, xod JltptKXifif* 

necnon in Eupolideum, 

A. Toao-y ‘IvwoxpaTou; Xey* uKSf' B. ev fiaXlrcf rheg 

; A. ra rcxy^e xXDd*\ B. olfi* ap' apyoD roi^ irpiifcvg. 

» In hoc etenim diverbio aliquis alterum, gninnitu suum audito, 
unde clamor venerit, sciscitatur; cui respondit alter, hosmident 
Hippocratis jiUolos vel porcillos esse dixeris ; ct siaiiliter de 
balatu ovium interrogantem edocet, agnello^^li clamorera ciere. 

Plane simillima est ratio fragment! Tbeopompi apud Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Plut. 179. ubi, cum dixisset aliquis, 

*(hog piy cuyxaO*— 
alter respondit, 

6 MshATwg ^iXoDvliriii 
^Og Svcp piyslvrig pn^rpog efiXaar If iig: 
ita enim legi debet. Fiiit Melitensis Pbiloiiides deriaus nomine 
xa?rpo^/teste Photio ; MeXtriag xoeTrpoy, ^ApKrro^aviig Iv 
Xiyei avri too evKpuTrjs* evs) Soo’u; loriy* xod yap apKrrov airop |^f- 
yop : ubi apxrop exbibet Hesych. 

Suspicor igilur Photium scripsisse AEFEI AE CTN ATTON 
*0 KPATHC. Fuit is quidem Comicus : at alter fait 
Grammaticus, cujus nomen saepe corrumpitur. Hoc perspectum 
habuit Vaickenaer. Is enim ita scripsit in Not. Mss. ad 
Scbol. Aristoph. £q. 9^9* ** Pro ourcs Xcoxgamjg legendom eat 
ouToig 6 Kgan/jg : qui citatur a Schol. ad Ran. 2(f6. £q. 790 , ubi 
Kuster in Auctorum Indice pro Kparmg reponendum Kfanig 
nionuit; idem mendom in Etymol. p. 389; 18: ubi citatur 0 
^ ypapiianxig Staxpocnig. 6. male pro Kp&rrif cujus interprcta- 
tiones Homericarum glossarum exstant apiul EtymoK m Ai* 
atrxiUog— EgepficH—MyXiomrpg^et *Ogiro $^^ — lUius nomen vice 
*lTOKpaTiijg Proclo restituit Graevius Lect. Hesiod, p. 67. Simi* 
liter in Schol. Apoll. Rli. i. 40. legi debet Kpanjgv\ct:’I<roapmrtig: 
nisi quis malit Sceo-ixparrig qui Cretica conacripslt citata srb 
Athen. p. 261. £. 268. F.^’ I^usdem Soskvatis, utid obiter 
moneam, mentio facta est in Zenob. v. 81. ubi vice Kngnx£y 
legit KppiTixwp BentI, in Not. Mss. Photii gl. ita probe, ni 
fallor, emendata, redeo ad ctetera Coniicorum fragmenta, uuse 
scholia ad Plut. 1. c. literis inaiidant, ita legenda, Nmopgipig; 
Pa^/xTs{«^H$^y f , aeaiSsurmpo^ fiSv 0iXcoyiSou TwM%Xni»g\ etniox 
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f i)(riy— ywfi^Ih ng, kaju.i}Xof S’ frtxt tov 0tXa)v/Si)v — x«i 
irXwwv 8( AxJf 0^ 6f^f oTi 4kiX(e»/Si)v xeatpog riro^, ^ 

T Svo; 7%y MiXirtM ; B. xoox IxeeSiv oSSsv ^ ; quB sane res 

pro sinistro fuit omine habenda. • In Eupolideo fragmento 
Reisigius Conject. Aristopfa. p. 112. priipus vidit latere vocem 
et tamen prsetervidit lecdonem genuinam AEF TIIAt b- 
tentem in AEJIAIAAS. Exstat uHS/by porcellum in Vesp 1347. 
Mox mentione facta, iltico erui Is jSoXlru ex 

necnon oTS* ajxyou robg rgmovg ex oHSetfms no rponoo. Postre- 
ma quidem manifesto tuetur^Aristoph. Pac. DS5. ttftvo] nog 
fgiinvg, Adde et Plut. 1004. Tobg TjMrowf — et 1050. 
ix^Xaato; — touj rpixtvg. Unde corrigas Pac. 790. legendo 
'AXXd v^fti^e irivTxg "Opnyag olxoyivtlg ruXixuxtvag, opp^oris 
Mpo^uiTf, v^upalfb ianxKwriuara vice Namfotlg — mnxvwfuax. 
Eteiiim anix'KwfiM significat idem fere atque ivoxiSupiiu, et 
axoxan]|xp(; quorum uTtimum optiiiie convenit cum r^upe^v; 
neque minus opportune cum afcnb mentione convenit et /SoXiro; : 
quod proprie signibcat stercus bovinum vel cujusvis animalis in 
prsesepibus inciusi : cf. £q. 655. ubi ^Shng exponitur o’xtXeSe; 
rcSv 3o»y, et in Ach. 1025. ev xoo'i jSoXfroi; Scboi. ita, ^htng Ss, 
&■» irggl jSoay 6 Xrfyoj: unde corrigas Scboi. ad Ran. 92'J'. /SoXiro; 
yap xupiag to rwy Svcov ^oxanjjyia legendo |3owy et paulo ante jSo- 
tuy vice ?v«ov, et similiter in Gregor, de Dial. p. 55=133. ex 
Aidino ^ouy to rx^poy erui debet |3oo; xdxpoy. Vocem ^oXinc 
Cratino apud Scboi. ad Aristopb. Lysistr. 575. restituit Person. 
Advers. p. 284. legendo OSx‘ aXXd jSo'Xiroc xdriromiy W’ 
ruy, eademque restitui debet Aristopb. Pac. 2. legendo ’iSoS 
|3oXirlvi)y Kaxior’ ^oXouftgyw, JCocl ftrfitoT fiaCav ^Si'cb ^ayot, 
vice SS; adra: ubi manifesto abundat aurtp : quod et Bent- 
leius vidit legendo n^y : manifesto quoque dici debirit, quale 
fuerit stercus piimo datum illi Txan^aypi scarabso. 

Hippocratis de grege porcos intelligit Scboliastes Telesippum, 
Demophonta et Periclem. Fuerunt et alii f 1; iripiUv SiojSaXX^p-. 
voi, teste Photiot Sbg’ 3; to 3$ 'lontoxpOTOv; u!ov$ fXtyov, xai to 3$ 
27ayairtou xal Mifunvtg tig wjvlay xetfueSovntg, Unde Corrigas 
eundem in V, Xxjxinxdy rpotor Kpturmg 'Apxt^^y ug uxpuay 
imfxanrrm /uvna vatm yip ifi^ipiig eT^i rig xpmpag rd ruy 
ftlm orXo7a, cig XeiplKtxog i 2«puo;, legendo tig Otjviay hirxwmw 
Mifivovog utf * M yip — Xupf^tg, Ubi debetur do'l nostro Do- 
brso. 
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REMARKS ON LIVY, iii, 6, 


Your correspondent D. B. H.inNo.xLviiiyp. 212. dissatis- 
fied with my translation, and defence of the present reading of 
Livy iii, 5. (see No. x lv 1 1 , p. 290 informs us of the general am- 
biguity of the ancient Mss. as to the words cum and turn, ttnd hi 
9ther instances : but does he find this obscurity in the Mss. of 
Livy ? which should be shown, before he can have the option 
of substituting the one for the other. — His translation in No. 
XLViii, p. 212. makes it erroneously appear ^at Quintius’ arri- 
val prevented the Consul and his army from being again be- 
sieged in camp: Then the Romans driven back into their 
camp should have been besieged a second time, devoid of hope 
and inferior in strength to the enemy, and perilous had been,” &c. 

' — when the context sliovis that this ren//^ happened ; and D. 
B. 11. may read that a signal was made from the camp, to an- 
nounce this disasteri on Quiiitius’ approach — which coiifirms my 
version, and were again suiFeriiig siege.” 

D. 13. H., noticing my remark, “ that suh joined with pere- 
grinis copiis is nugatory and unworthy the historian,” refers fne 
to the preceding chapter but two, Cum in fines suos se recepis- 
sent,” &c. This reference is most unlucky for bis argument ; as a 
glance is enough to satisfy the most cursory reader, that peregrinis 
copiiSf 8cc. conveys a clear idea, and the best sense, without suis^ 
The English, with the foreign troops f does the same, without 
the addition of his. On the contrary, in the expression, Cum in 
fines suosj &c. suos cannot be separated from fines^ either in idea 
or translation. Wherever the best writers, as D. B. H. inti- 
mates, use the pronoun suis when it might be better omitted, 
'they are faulty ; but ere w'e entertain even the gurniise of such a 
charge, the propriety of the omission must be clearly shown. 

The opinion as to the corrupt state of this passage arises from 
the section quum compulsi,” 8cc. appearing out of place, 
as the conjunction cum, and its concomitant verb, are gene- 
rally found at the beginning of a clause. But Livy, to preserve 
perspicuity, found no alternative but in transposition : for, 
though as to a part of the sense to be conveyed, quum com- 
pulsi comes in far more ^intelligibly after qui;— Thus, 

qui, quum compulsi in castra nomatn rursus obsidereniur nec 
spe ncc viribu^pores; — yet, cwdelegati et comulis vulnere accemi, 
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&c. following, the reader or hearer would be instantly arrested 
by the ambiguity as to accemi : whether it alluded to Romani or 
hostes, 1 had much rather agree with than differ from the learned 
authorities adduced by D. B. H.: but, after attentive reperusal, 
1 still consider the common reading consistent and intelligible. — 
Since I made the versioUf I find 1 have the concurrent opinion 
of Drackenborch, w ho writes thus : Ego in vulgata lectione 
nihil difiicultatis video, modo ante vocem venissetque oratio ma* 
jore distinctione interpiingatur, &.c. 

Permit me next to address ^few observations to your learned 
Correspondent M., who has been pleased to notice my transla- 
tion of this thorny passage ; which he appears to approve ge- 
nerally, and joins me in opinion as to the inadmissibility of the 
changes of turn and cum^ and again of turn into suis, proposed 
by D. 13. H. — M. however is dissatisfied with my version of 
nnmoleated for quietos ; but he has omitted to give us his own. 
As to the*obvious contradiction which he thinks is involved in 
the application of the word unmolested to a besieged army, I 
have merely to reply — not a tittle more than there is in quietos 
of the original text : and therefore he may contend with Livy 
on that point. — The truth is, quietos and many other^epithets 
are often relative in their meaning,' and admit of great latitude 
in Ellipsis — M. himself has supplied a proper one, in the pas- 
sage under notice. Oppugnatione^ or hostium impetUy is naturally 
suggested by the context. But to be brief on this point, the 
version of unmolested'^ is clearly supported by parallel pas- 
sages of Livy and other authors. One passage to the point 1 
cannot forbear quoting : 

Cbi quum Volsci, quia iiondum ab JEquis venisset exercitus, 
dimicare non ausi, quemadmodum quieti vallo se tutarentur 
pararent. — Liv. lib. 22. — which I would translate: Where 
when the Volsci, not daring to engage, as the forces from 
the £qui had not arrived, were arranging in what manner tiii- 
molesicd they might fortify themselves by a rampart. — Here 
too, after quieti^ we must supply the ellipsis, ab hoste^^ or 

ab oppugnationCy' and at once the mind is impressed with the 
idea unmolested.’^ ' 

But M. does not substitute any other version, and I cannot 
devise a better ; therefore I proceed. 1 translated Legatus by 
Lieutenant, as the literal and accredited meaning of the word. ] 
admit with Dr. Adam and with M., that the rank and duties of 
the Legatus” in the Roman army are similar to those of our 
Lieutenant-General : but we attach the epithet General because 
there are with us subordinate lieutenants ; in the Roman mili- 
VOL. XXVI. Cl. JL NO. LII. Z 
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tary iioineDclature^ all the Legati are of the same grade, and 
second in command in the army. 1 am, nevertheless, of opinion 
that, ill versions from the Latin, it is better, in most instances, to 
anglicise the Roman terms.. Thus, Legatas, Legate; Centurion 
for CenturiOf S^c. '' 

M, objects to my expression (which by the w'ay is not part of 
the translation), " durst not attack them he may, if he pleases, 
substitute, “ did not attack them.” — An army in campaign is 
subject to continual vicissitude. Let M. notice that which 
awaited the fortunes of the Cpnsul and his enemy the £qui, 
>frho, in the end, vi'ere totally routed. And this result, which 
M. ought to have read, altogether disproves his charge of 
cowardice against Furius ; whose hopes of retrieving past dis- 
asters were not, as your correspondent states, vain ; but, as the 
historian says, realized. 

For And the Consul*^ M. is of opinion I had better sub- 
stitute The Consul also*' As indifferent as this small altera- 
tion may seem, it would lead the mind to erroneous anticipation. 
Thus, he fell while vigorously encountering the enemy** im- 
mediately preceding “ The Consul alsof the mistaken notion 
would be excited in the reader’s mind, that something like a simi- 
lar fate was about to he told of him. 

It appeals to me, after revision of this passage, that et in 
Latin, like in the Greek with its adjunct jxsv, is sometihies 
solely indicative of the emphasis or antithesis on the words be- 
fore which this particle stands. 

Kt Consul** is in antithesis with Furium Legatum, in the 
preceding sentence. — The English would clearly read better 
without my and” or M.’s “ also** 

Resolved upon battle** (my version for conversus ad pug^ 
fiam ), is termed a singularly erroneous interpretation for M. 
imagines it w'ould be inferred that ** such an idea had for the 
k first time entered into the mind of the Consul.” I should consider 
such conclusion unwarrantable. In the clueckered fortune of 
w’ar, a General may be said to have resolved upon battle ; but 
such expression by no means justifies the inference, that no fight 
has recAitly taken place. 

It cannot be said that the Consul returned to the fight f as 
M. would amend the translation ; for he had not retreated. We 
are told a few lines above, that he had merely halted, substitit. 
Let Livy explain himself. — The verb converto with the preposi- 
tion ad, as in the sentence under notice, is used in the following 
extracts, in the meaning of to fix the mind upon, to resolve or 
detsirminr. *‘*Ad crudelem supeibamque vim animum conver- 
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tit lib. iii, 44. Animum arf agrds colendum convertere,:” lib. 
i, 25. Animum ad negotia urbana convertere lib. }, 25. 
Numerous other instances may be quoted. ]^uncio circum- 
venti fratris conversus ad pugnaift// or, according to another 
excellent reading, ad pugnandum supplying after conver- 
sus” the ellipsis animo or animum, we may translate, ad lite- 
rani, On the message of his brother being sui rounded, having 
decided on attack^** ^c. In the ancient Mss., where there is no 
distinction of words, the substantive in the accusative, and the 
particle, thus, PUGNAMDUM, and the gerund of Pugqo, 
thus, PUGNANDUM, might by copyists have been easily taken 
for each other. Some manuscripts show the latter ; but with- 
out such authority the reading niiglit be adopted, if it would 
mend the passage. Yet, as 1 have asserted, (which 1 did with- 
out liaving seen Drackenborch’s corroborative opinion,) the com- 
mon reading is quite intelligible, if the passage he susceptible 
of improvement, 1 am inclined to think this might be elFected by 
reading ad pugnandum.” The version of the clause would 
then be, On the message of his brother being surrounded^ 
having decided on attack^ he throws himself with more teme- 
rity than caution into the midst of the conjiict ; being ^ounded^ 
he was with difficulty rescued by his soldiers around himf S^c. 
The improvement is both in the elucidation of the meaning of 
the historian, and the latinity. By this reading some ambiguity 
is removed ; inasmuch as ad pugnam^* leaves us in doubt w'he- 
ther to understand the fight in which part of the Consurs forces 
w'ere engaged while he was halting, or the attack he himself was 
about to make with his own division ; whereas ad pugnan- 
dum'^ limits the meaning to the evident fact; it also clears the 
passage of dam as a particle, which is better out of the way. 

Duiii iiifert” by the construction should be accompanied by ano- 
ther verb in the same tense, which does not appear; add to this, 
the narration proceeds with more of the true Livian rapidity/ 
accoidant to thebveiitful crisis. And all this, let it be noted, is 
effected by the omission of a single stroke of a letter in the an- 
cient Mss. — a justifiable emendation. M.^s version cf ** more 
determined^ “ more confident f is very well for ferociores : but 
our language does not furnish a single word sufficiently strong 
for ferox ; the same may be said oiatrox: unless indeed by the 
same words anglicised, as they are in ferocious and aUveious : an 
seems intended in the termination or, indicative of vio- 
lence, shock, and tumult. The original idea oi ferox seems to be 
terrible in action ; of atrox^ terrible in appearance ; the former 
plainly derivable (as many other Latin words are) from* the*He- 
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Ifrew verb faraj or fariiz, to break through/' or “ rush 
with violence/' making in the infinitive faroj or fardz. In 
the imperative it is precisely the Latin ferox, ftroz, the first 

vowel extremely short. The Y in Hebrew, and the x as it is this 
day sounded by the Spa^'niards and Portuguese, and very probably 
was by the Romans of old, being uttered with the strong emis- 
sion of the j by the French in^jo/ie: for this sound gives the 
very 6/to*o<}iMJv/a indicative, either simply or metaphorically, of all 
the meanings in which we see both the Hebrew Y^"^? and the 
Latin ferox applied. 

Tlie colon after virihus pares/' which I recommended to 
be placed there instead of D. 15. H’s comma, was suggested by 
meie attention to the subject, before 1 saw’ Drakenborch’s text, 
for which no kind of merit is claimed ; though 1 am happy in 
coinciding with this learned editor in that punctuation. 

I thank M . for his emendation in the placing a comma^ instead 
of colon, before the words, When the Romans driven back, 
&c.’^ M. says, J, VV. seems evidently to have imagined 
that the obscurity in Livy’s language W'as to be obviated by the 
nice construction of the verb obsiderenlur, which he renders, 
' were again sufferiuct siege but it was incumbent on him to 
point out the possibilily of understanding the word in a different 
sense, w hich, if I am not greatly mistaken, he would have found 
no trivial < onus probandi." " This observation I do not under- 
stand; and am ready to suppose there is either a misprint, or that 
your Correspondent meant to write impossibilifj/. For, levissi- 
mum sane est onus probandi ; or rather it is self-apparent, that 
obsiderentur, &'c, have been and are taken in a different sense 
by D, 15. H., M., and others. My department is to point out, 
that these words must be confined to the meaning only in which 
numbers with myself have accurately translated them by were 
'again suffering siege.” 

Verbs in the tense of ohsiderentur ever denote incipient^ pro- 
gressive, indeterminate, or connected action or passion. To esta- 
blish this jule, let Phsedrus take the lead : 

Athena* quumjiorerent aequis legibus : 

When Athens was florishing, &c. This happy slate was not mo- 
nientaneous and gone, for during this 

Proeax libertus civitatem niiscuit. 

Again, Uxorem quondam Sol quum vellet ducere: 
f >Mce on a time wdien Sol had a mind to marry, it w'as during^ 
and in progress this inclination, that 

“ Chmioieni Hunae sustuleiead sidera. 
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Next, Os devoratuin fauce qbum hareret Lupi: 

As a bone had been devoured, and was sticking in the Wolfs 
throat, it was during the suffering that 

Magno dolore victus coepit singulos 
lllicere pretid, &c. * 

Now for Cicero, in his beautifully descriptive epistle : Ex 

Asia rediens cum ab iEgina M^garam versus navigarenC* On 

my return out of Asia, while 1 was sailing from Aigina towards 
Megara, post me erat Angina, ante Megara,” &c. 

Jjut an entire Number of your Journal, Mr. Editor, might be 
covered viith evidence that quum compulsi in castra Romani 
rursus obsiderentuf' is correctly translated, when the Romans 
driven back into their camp were again suffering siege/’ 

The adverb deinde is quite in its place, and, in my opinion, 
unattended vvith any obscurity. — It may be literally translated 
henceforth: that is — after the death of the Legate, and the wound 
of the Consul. 

Snstineo has its common meaning; it is quasi , teneo 
sub irrueiitem aliquem. — 'I'liere may be a “ parulkr meaning 
to the Greek verbs (rreyco and aTroareyw ; but Dr. Bloniiield 
on rcvisal of his Glossary will desire to be not only parallel but 
ON the line of truth, and may perhaps improve it by giving us 
t|ie manifest meaning of arceo or inhibeo, defendo or propuho. 

Thus, Jv(riimu)v 8’ c^?iOV Hupyos a-xoo-Teyoi, of Aeschylus S. 
c. Th., 11 ostium niuUitudineiii Turns propulset. This sublime 
Tragedian abounds in Orieiitul metaphors and Hebraisms. 
yos h personified^ and is a close resemblance to the 3d verse of 
the (list Psalm, in which David compares the Almighty to a 
** Tower of strength translated by the Septuaginta 

vupyos ]a-y(6os- A similar instance of the personification of 
yoj occiiis in the CEd. T}r. of Sophocles vs. 1198. 

SI Zeu kutoL fji>ev 4>^iaotg rciv 
UoLgilyov ^pr^fTpjlor 

Ootvarcpv 8* ijxa TlCgyog avearaj' x. t, X. 

As to the favorite phrase of Livy, “ summa rerum f it may ap- 
pear vague; it is nevertheless with the context always intelligible. 
'I'fae expression in English which comes nearest to it, and is 
the most literal version, is most important interests,’’ best 
interests,” ** dearest interests,” which will suit almost every pas- 
sage. Thus ** Consilia populi, excrcitiis vocati, summa rerum. 


' For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong Tqwerfrom the 
enemy. 
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ubi aves non admisissent, dirimerentur.’^ Liv. 1. 36. "I'lie de- 
crees of the people^ armies called out^ llieir dearest interests 
might be disturbed unless the birds had given sanction. In the 
other sentence which M. has quoted^ ut summse rerum pro- 
sperum eventum, ita baud sane incruentani ’ancipitisque certami- 
nis victoriain, Romanis portendit As it portended an event 
favorable to the dearest interests of the Romans, so (it foretold) 
a victory by no means bloodless^ and after a doubtful contest. 

/. W. 

Liverpool^ ]st Marchy 18£2. 


PROLUSIO EPIGRAPHICA 

de hiscriptione Gncca in Musco Bvitannico ass^rifatUy 

Auctore Finn. Osann, Professore Jenknsi. 


Specimi'i<j IS loco commeutatioiicm hanc edo, qua operi lapi- 
dario, intra breve tcmporis spatium edendo, atque ita inscripto, 
SyUoge hiscriptiomim antiquarum Grttcarum et 
Latinarumy quas in Itineribus suis per llaliamy 
GaUiamy et Brilauniam factis exscripsit par- 
tirnque nunc primnm edidit F. Osatm, 
bono online pra;ludere volui. Corpus hoc inscriptionum per 
singulos fascicules, quorum primus, quuni verba haec legeris, in 
luceni dudum emissus erit, quibus niembris compreliensuni sit, 
etsi in Germania Prospectu operis ampliori ex tabernis librario- 
rum gratis distribuendo satis constat, tamen inter exterarum 
n^tionum doctos iudoctosqiie quum prievideain non defore, 
quibus gratum atque acceptum hoc syntagma titulorum antiquo- 
rum sit, ex re tarn aliorum quam mea esse putavi, si opportuni- 
tate hac oblata usus, de ratione Sylloges hujus, quam Prospectu 
Germanice^conscripto accurate explanavi, in transcursu hie prse- 
farer. Titulorum, quos, si paucos excipis, omnes in itinere 
quatuor his abhinc annis institute ipse exscripsi, Sylloge in quin- 
que Sectiones dividi commode posse visa est, quarum 

Prima Marmora Elginia vulgo dicta, cum aliis in Britannia 
servatis ; 

Secunda Fourmontioruin nec non aliorum in Museo Regie 
Parisiensi oxstantitim partem ; 
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Tertia Muscorum Romanorum, Vatican! maxinie el Capito- 
liiii ; 

Quarta Florentinorum ; et 

Quinta aliarum Italia? urbium,. uti Neapolis, Venetiarnm, 
JMediolaiii^ etc., et ftelveliae lapides continet. 

Uoc opus^ quod ut pluribus comtneiideni apud Viros doctos 
baud opus credo, Jenae, ubi inipensa mea et cura Upis exaratur, 
in libraria Croeckeria, Loiidini a*pud Bobte (4, York Street, CV 
vent Garden), Parisiis apud Treuttel et Wiirtz, nec non aliis 
urbibns Kuropae terrarum primariis prostat. 

Titulus, qni primuni hie editur, ex eorum Kl"inioriim est, 
quos Auctor S^uopseos of the Contents of the British Museum, 
London, 1818. pag. 1^2. monet esse so imperfect as scarcely to 
admit of particular description. Numerabalnr, quum anno 

1818. describerem, cxciii. 

« • 

HP 

Ae 

EPE 

MOZAN 

IZHEPH 

HZMOYZIKH 

XAIAflNXPYZIAEX 

KIBnriONZEZHMAZM 

Inscriptionis hiijus, quovis latere iniscre mutilae, etsi de argu- 
mento ditHcilc est certi quid stutuerc, taiiicii doiiarioruin conse- 
cratioueiu vel iiidiceiu ea coiitineri, et ;(>aSwv et xtjSuTtov, quae 
manifeste eruas, perspicue docere videntur. Verba tainen THZ 
MOYZIKHZ VS. (i. quid sibi velint, assequi non inagis potui, 
quam cujusiiam templi dona haec sint, in marmore memorata. 
In aetatein tituli e forma litterarum conjecturam facere licet, 
qua eum baud longe post Euclideni archontem (Oiymp. 9^.) 
conceptual fuiifse, probabile admoduni fit : id quod prsesertim e 
forma litterse I denionstrari potest. 

Adnolatio. 

Vs. 2. Athene nomen latere videtur, et inox vs. 4. ANE- 
OHKE, prseeuute nomine viri vel feminae consecrantis in MO£ 
terminate. 

Vs. 5 . Quum nihil obstet quominus hoc donariorum indice 
ea omnia dona, qux plures per annos pia mente templo oblata 
sint, recensita esse putemus, id quod factum vidqfnus^in alio 
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titulo Elginio Sylloges nostrae SecK 1. No. X./ in quo praemisso 
uniuscujusque archontis nomine ea oninia turn niemorantur dona, 
quae cujusque archontatu oblata sint : baud male niihi videor su- 
spicari, litteris EPII initium novi archontatus significari, atque 
quum unius tantiimmodo Atheniensium archontis nomen a littera 
i incipiat, scilicet Xena^neti, suo munere anno post Euclidem 
functi — nam Xenippi archontis nomen e Fastis Atticis Corsinus 
Fast. Att. T. 4. p. fi8. seq. Dene delevit — suppleiidum fere 
esse EPIIENAINETOYAPXONTOX. At ceito hajc, scio, 
pede non incedunt. ^ 

7. A fine supple EXflN, pone qiiam vocem numeriis, 
quol in fuerint excidit. XAiScov iisdem fere verbis 

inter donaria tcmpio consecrata in alio titulo, quern ex Chandleri 
Inscr. Antiq. P. 11. No. IV, 2. vs. 33. p. »34. Aug. Boeckhius 
Staatshnns halLung der Aihenei'y Tab. v. No. xii, (i. accura- 
tius edidjt, meinoratur, ^Xi^cov ^pv(rla -J. XXiioov aiitem 
quid sit, Pliavoriiius p. 18()7, 35. ed. Basil, bene his docet : 
XKiiMveSf xoG'fji^oi 60V sli ywalKsg veg) rdlg ^pot^ioo’iv e\cli) 6 ota‘i ^opelv 
xa} Tovg rqctyiXovg [lege toTc Tga^yjXoig,^ Inter ornamentu mulie- 
bria etiam alii p^XiScova referunt, veluti Hesychius h. v. Pollux 
7, 90. Idem 5, 9J). bene addit vocem etiam de pedum armilUs 
dici, quod Vox p^XiSjovoVouj confirmat. Cf. VVinckelinanni Opp. 
oinn, ed. Meyeri, 'J\ 5. p. 57. Plura de h. v. dabil Schiiei- 
dems Lex. Gra*c. ed. iiovie, Quonani autein modo ;^Xi8cov XP^“ 
(r/a explicaiidus sit, non ita facile liquet. Bceckhius I. c. 
T. 2. p. 309. vemaculo sernione interpretutiis est eiue Spauge 
mil zehn GoUhtuckeheUy vereor, ut recte, si quidem v. Gold^ 
stuckchen numos aureos intellcxit. Vocem enim ^pvaiov etsi ne- 
gari non potest de pecunia numerata subinde dici, quod aiino- 
tariint Sturzius Lex. Xenoplionteo h. v. T. 4. et Ueiskius In- 
dice ^schinis h. v. p. 1214., tamen quum idem Bmckhius alio 
sui operis loco, pag. 213. T. 2., bene monuerit, apyvpm et 
yjpMdm etiam de argento et auto iiondum percusso dici, hanc 
pritius significationem vocis hie praetulerim, quum prapsertim 
massas artificiose elaboratas intelligis, veluti globulus in rosa- 
rum vel ncscio quain aliam formain figuratos, quibus arniillae 
exornari solebant. V. Caylus Recueil d' A n tig idles, T. 5. tab. 
93. 

Vs. 8. Ki^MTiovAe quavis maxime tignea cista, in qua sicciim 
quodvis condatur, dictum inprimis inter dona memoratur sacro 
vovenda. V. titulum e schedis Boeckhii a Carolo Ottofrido 


V* of the Contents of the British Museum, pag. 143. No. 283. 
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M'Met Jigineticorum libro p.« 160. editum.' Suidaa T. 2. p. 
3 1 2. JLijSwTOf xeu xlmg Sienpeger ori ij fuh xi'ori; eif vvoloyf^v imv 
edea-iLaToov, f} Se xi^wto$ I'/taricoy xai ;^fi 2 |uiaTeoy : quae fere etiam 
Scholiastae verba suDt ad Aristophaii.. Equit. 1(219. Vide etiam 
lapidem Cliandleri supra laudatum^ in quo quae donaria templi 
niinutiora memorantiir, cibotiis condita dicuntur, unde de usu 
harum cistaruin in templis necessario conjecturain capere licet. 
In usu private pecuniae condendae titfiooTog et xi / 3 cutiov inserviebat : 
cf. l^ysias in Eratosth. p. ^90. Keisk.^ Xenoph. Anab. 7,5, 14. 
Quare cistae hae plerumque cla^stro munitae : v. Demosthen. in 
Aristogit. p. 788. seq- Vitiose in Isidoro, Orig. 20. 9. p. 1320v 
47. ed. Godofredi vulgatum : Cibutum GrtRCum vomen esty 
fjuod nos arcam dicimus, Denique de vocis signibcatione, qua 
procropw mortuorum dicatur, lubet haec annotare : ^ xt^oKiov. 

Plutarch. Conviv. Septeni Sapient. T. 2. p. 148. ed. Xyi. siSco- 
Xov avSgeovov te9v)}xoto^ ev xi/SoXiw jrsptfepofisvou. Idem signibcat 
vox quod Sequiori aetate xi/Scuriov plerumque appellatur, veluti 
apnd Zonaram Lex. T. 8. p. 179. Etymol. M. p. 412, 29 . 
ZuycccTTpov, TO xi/3ouTiOv — xvgt(a$ ^ fuXi'vij (Topog. Pqlliix 7, iGO. 
10,150. Mobciiopulus ad llesiodi Op. (iOO. p. I3(). 6. ed. 


' Opera* pretium videtur lianc inscripliuncrn meniunibilcin in ilsgina 
insula repertam liinc repetere ; 

inni: II : AAY 

i II : ZIAHPIAQOPHZ : llll i 
KAPKINn i II ; JYAINATA 
AEHAAEIPTPON : I i KIB 
IITOI ; III : IKPIAPEPITOE 
AOZENTEAHOPONOZ : I : 

AI<l>POZ : I BA0PA : III! : OPON 
OZMIKPOZ I : KAINH : ZMI 
KPA : I ; BAGPONANAKAIZ 
INEXON. I KIBHTIAMIK 
APA : III BAOPONYPOKPAT 
§?ION KIBnriONPAA 
i I : ENTniAM<HPOAEI 
fllTAAEXAAKIONOEPM 
ANTHPION ; I : XEPONIPT 
PON : I •: <HAAA : II : PEAEKYZ : I i 
AOXAOZ : I ; MAXAlPlA : III; 

KAINA : II : XAAKIONEF 

AOTHPION : I • APYXTIXO 
£ : I : HOMOX : I : 
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Heiasii. Utar bac voris mentione ad tentanduni viiiusum Evagrii 
locum, qui ita in Histuria Ecclesiast. 2, 5. p. 287. cd. Moguiii. 
fertur : ra tou jjiMprvpos umxetTM \e[\J/am tv rivi <ropm 

rwv iviftriKmv, juaxgav cvioi xaXouiriv. Valckenarius ^nimadv. ad 
Ammon. 2, 19. p. 155. de niendo in v, pMxpkv recte suspicans, 
non idem recte id leva&se videtur, quuin piMvigxv conjiceret. 
Equidem hoc loco Evagrium crediderim ad Latinam rei appel* 
lationem alludere, qua; bine etiam in Grsecani linguam transiit, 
area : quare ipxuv correxerim. Aliud eniin quid sonat vox 
[leivSpa, qiiain ut hie recte locuiq habere possit : cf. Hes\ch. v. 
Aapxdt^a, T. 2. p. 150. Toiipii Emend, in Suidaiu 'I'. 2. p. 187. 
ed. O.xon. Philemon. Lex. Technol. 181. p. GO. Sophocles 
fragni. Tyrus xv, 8. (apiid /Elian. 11. Animal. 12, iG.) In 
Schol. Nicandri Theruic. 211. 'Eirttlri to SijXrjT^gJov, ra 

81 ouAa Twv oioncov ex p^yyurou, lege lx pi.avSpnv ^^yvurai. 

Inter Glossus Isidori p. 4. et Pithoeanas p. 52. ed. Godolredi 
editor, Akij;, mortmrum pulvirtaria, ubi repona’s mecuin 
arc/c.”‘ 

ZEZHMAZMENON) quod in titulo sequitur, posituin pro 
lir^payi(r|xevov : qua signdicatione vox apud Demosth. in Boeo- 
tum p. Q9y> Ifi* Heisk. El (irj (rea-rjpMVfuhm (ruve^ rmv ex^veev, 
et Dinarchum exstat, teste Harpocratione pag. 160. ed. Gronov. 
ubi corrige aea'upMrp.svmv — i(Tfpuyi7pi.hm, eo ducente lectione 
codicis Dannstadiensis in Thiersebii Act. Philol. Monac. vol.' .8. 
fasc. 4. p. 268. excerpta. Addc tituli inediti fragmentum nuper 
publici juris factum a Uoeckhio Indice Lecimium in Universilale 
Litt. Berolineiisi per setnesfr. testiv. , habendat urn, p. 5. 
Ka) [ol TUfkieu rm Sew] (ruvavoiyovrwv xeu (rvyxXmvrwv ra; 66p»( 
roD OTriaSoSo/MV x«i <rwa'rip,atveiT6a)v rot; twv ‘ASrjmixf rapi/ai;. 

Dabam Jena ipsis Calendis 
m. Junii, cididcccxxii . 


' Propinavimus heec verba ex opere typis inox (Itscribendo, Auctario 
chtervatiomm Lexiris Gracis, pracipue H, Stephani Thesauro lAngiuc Gra- 
ce, augendu corrigendiioe teriptarum : in qtin, ne de ahis accessionibui 
dicam, H.^tephani Thesauro aliquot vocabulorum millia e scriptis lam 
editis quam ineditis collecta addentur. 
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nu6^. 

No. V. — [Continued from No. 51. p. 82.] 


collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matt^rs^ worth a spunge ; 

As children gathering pebbles' on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 

Okitics on modern Latin are sometimes in danger of mistak-* 
iiig a genuine ancient phrase for a modernism. The above re- 
mark was suggested to us by the following passage, among many 
others occurring in different authors : 

Egressae thalamis Scyre’ides ibant 

Os{entare chores promissaque sacra verendis 
Hospitibus. Stat. Achill. ii. 146. 

Had this occurred in a modern Latin poet of our own country, 
it would have been denounced by some as an Anglicism, only 
less barbarous than the inscription on the famous Lord Talbot’s 
sword, “ Sum ensis Talboti; pro vincere inimicos^ meos.” 
Again, in the same passage : 

Ut leo, materiio quum raptus ab ubere mores 
Jccepit, pectique jubas, hominemque vereri 
Edidicit, nullasque ruit nisi jussus in iras. 

Ib. 183. 

Anglice, ‘‘has learnt manners.” Perhaps loo the following 
lines, from the same book, might have been charged with false 
Latin, though for a different reason : 

Ast ego vei primal puerilis fabula culpae 
Narrabor famulis, aut dissimulata tacebo : 

Ib. 272. 

(if indeed the reading be correct.) 

The following verses, from Polybius, may be added as a sup- 
plement to those collected from the earlier Greek Authors by 
Csecilius Metellus in former numbers of the Journal. They 
are but a few of the instances contained in Polybius, and are to 
be attributed to his general carelessness as a writer. 

Ka) roilg (Too^poo’Cveug, xa) reds To'Xftair — 

Reliq. Lib. viii. 12. 
eovKvdlSiis aTTfiXiire, xa) <ruveyyfo-af — Ib. 13. 


' Ed. prioceps, " p'lbles.” 
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xuipoig eiv(r^pYi<rToxjvTO rwv rltroopi^ivoov. ix. 3. 

ogja) yag av 

fjLovcos Suvocno (TvapLeTpelo'Seti Trpos Aoyov — lb. 15. 

^'ApuTog Jj Xpvaroyovog, yjfisgcorctTog. lb. 23, ult. 

XXI vpwTOv sig viTfciigov e^sXrjXvScog — 3. 

<r6ppovv yeyovimi ^eipoTroi^Toog, — lb. 10. 

(TuvTxyfix SieXoiv, roug pLsv^yjpLiffsig stt) — lb. 12. 
vDv TTgwTOV, ou8e dsuTsgov, ^oioupi>eSx — xi. 5. 
xal Toif /x€T ccuTou, Bvo yap ^<rav oi tots — Ib. 18. 

Two also occur in a quotation fifom Theoponipus in vm. 1 1. 

‘ xu^oig, hrlfJLot xx\ Trpoa-yjye. Toiyxpovv— 

HijXiov e^ovTxg, outs Toug Axt<rTpuyomg — (reading of Snidas.) 

The Qnailerly Reviewer (No. LI1[. Art. Canioens) is severe 
on a passage in the Lnsiad, wheie Venus and the sea-inniphs 
are introduced as intrif'ering to pieserve Vasco de Oama's fleet 
from a reef of rocks, the goddess herself setting them the ex- 
ample, by putting her breast against the prow of Uama’s vessel, 
and in that manner shoving it off.” This bitise, however, seems 
to be only a perversion of the passage in Virgil, where Cymo- 
doce and the other transfoimed nymphs meet the fleet of Aineas ; 
Dixerat, et dextra discedens impulit altain, 

Hand ignara modi, puppim : fugit ilia per undas 

Ocior et jaculo ct veiitos a;quanle sagitta, 

hide abac celerant ciirsus. Ain. 246. 

Ill the ingenious dissertation on the iEoHc digamina, in the 
same Number, the critic has omitted to notice (p. (il.) that the 
instances of hiatus in Virgil are more especially confined to 
words derived from the Greek, as in t\vv> of the instances which 
he has quoted from the first-mentioned poet, Rio'di [read I'loa?] 
Atlantides/’ and Neptuno ^ga?o.'^ We forbear to multiply 
instances, of which Virgil is full. So in the later Latin writers, 

, who in other cases were remarkably sparing of the hiatus : 

El Cyane, et Anapus, et Orlygie Arelhiisa. Sil. Ital. xiv. 

We may take this opportunity of quoting the only instance of 
the kind which occurs in Claudiaii : 

Hax: sacris animata Numx : huic fulmina vibrat 
Jupiter. De Laud. Stilich. iii. 167* 

In the same poem also a solitary instance occurs of the length- 
ening a short syllable on the score of caesura : 

Jlliiis ut Phoebus ad liiiien coiistilit antri. ii. 441. 

Now that we aie criticising the critics, w'e cannot help no- 
ticing a trivial error of a writer in the Monthly Censor, No. L, 
who, ill reviewing a work on the Ionian Islands, chastises 
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the author for writing the nante of a Cephallenian town three 
differeht ways, and all wrong. It is singular that the re- 
viewer himself should, after all, be mistaken in the orthography : 
he corrects Pa/a— the true name is Pal6. The histoncal dis- 
coveries which the criljc quotes from his author, relative to the 
exploits of the Cephalleiiians in the Pelopoiinesiati war previous 
to the siege of Troy, are not, as he supposes, unparalleled : we 
have read, in a popular collectiomof anecdotes, of the arrest of 
a thousand Achieans by a lioinau Prtetor, on suspicion of a con- 
spiracy to betray their country into the hands of the king of 
Persia ; and the writer of a work intended for the use of schools, 
after mention of the disasters incurred by Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, subjoins, that the Athenians were amply avenged 
by their general Kpaminondas, who earned fire and sword to 
the very walls of Sparta. Philip of Macedon (or we are mis- 
informed) has been severely censured by a modem political 
writer foi* his interference in the Peloponnesian war; and old 
Lilly has an anecdote respecting the same monarch (Euphues, 
p. 77-S-) : “ I have heard of Themistocles, which having 
offended Philip the Ling of Macedonia, and could in no way 
appease his anger, meeting his young son Alexander, took him 
in j)is armes, and met Philip in the face (qn. Iv ofifictrt)*; Philip, 
seeing the smiling countenance of the childe, was well pleased 
with Themistocles.” Nor is this wonderful, if, as Pope repot ts 
ill tlic prouemiinn to one of his satires on Curll, (where he 
seems to have had some curious passages of this sort in view,) 
the same Themistocles, for a bribe, “ let in the Goths and Van- 
dals into Carthage, whereby they most barbarously put out the 
other eye of the fumons Hannibal; as Herodotus hath it in his 
ninth book of Koman Feasts and Festivals.” 

Where ate the following words of Plutarch to be found ? Ov^ 
^TTOV Sf tre/tvov axowea yanerrii \eyou(Tri{, "Aveg, av fioi eviri xadij- 
yririii x«i ^tXoVo^o; xai Si$a<rxaXo$ twv xaXXi'irrcov xai flciOTarwy^ 
\Ve notice thein'as the origin of Pope’s line, 

Thou w ert my guide, philosopher, and friend. 


BOinWi'. 
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IN EURIPIDEI PHAETHONTIS FRAG- 
MENTA NOTiE. G. B. 

In Cl. Jl. No. XLJII. p. 156 — 171.*exstant a me primuin 
cdilu duo Euripidei Pbacthontis Fragmcnta, cum Anuotati- 
onibus subjectis. Fra^epta cadem nnper cdidit et Go> 
doiredns ]lermannu>, iiolasc|iie addidit in Dissertationc 
Lipsicnsi solcrmitcr .scripta, quae typis itcrum nuperrime 
vulgatur, meis quoque annotaftionibns adjcctis, in Miscel- 
iSui. Critic. Uildesiensibns, T. l. Part. J. Vcreor igitur 
lie supervacanciim aliqnid faccrc videar, fragmenta ilia 
dcnno tractatnnis. Ino.st tamen in llernianni dictis, quod 
non tam mei quam Hcrmanni causa, Icuitcr aniinadvcrti 
debet. Potcram equidcm ^avins aliquid in Ucrmanniim 
ingerere; vernm consulto me ab isto scribendi more absti- 
nui, unde nihil nisi dedccus in literas humaniorcs reportari 
solct. 

llermaniii verba sunt, “ Bnrgesius unde fragmcnta ista 
accepcrit, non dixit. A Bekkero tamen accepisse puto, si 
quidem non nisi in paucissimis aliam scripUiram, quam 
Bekkerus, exhibuit.” 

Egrcgia prol’ecto est ITermanni haecce conjectura, ct, quo 
nomine vcreor ne non pleracquc suspicioncs llernianni pos- 
sint appellari, verissima. Ipse etenim palam dixi frag- 
lucnta esse ab Immanuele Bekkero descripta; ctsi non 
aperte dixi me fragmenta a Bekkero per Dobrmum acce- 
pisse. 

Itcrum, judice Hermanno, “ fragmenta ilia Burgesii cou- 
jecturis non multum prolici videnlur.” 

Atqui llennannus ipse ter meas conjecturas comprobat, 
totidemque meas pro suis venditat, et bis meas Bekkero tri- 
buit. Jure igitur optimo statuit Hermannus “Burgesium 
pcrpaucaattulisse, quibusuti quispossit.” * Dolere scilicet 
Hermannus videtur sibi non licere meis conjecturis saepius 
uti, seu, rectius ut dicam, abuti. 

V erunf cnimvero quantum aut quantillum de me profecerit 
Ilormanmis, non ambitiose persequar ; neque verbis Her- 
manni meos labores vilipendentis respondere volo. Istis 
jam satis responsum est ab Hildesiensibus Editoribus, Her- 
manni convicia iterate nolentibus, utpote falsa, aut certe 
uteris Graecis nihil profutura. * 

Licet Bekkerqs ipse maximum in partem felicissime se 
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expedient e scriptura Codicis quam intricatissima, vestigia 
tamen' aliquoties literaram, ‘quas MS. exhibet, deserere 
videtur. Id abnnde liquet ex Apographis duobus Hasea- 
nis penes Ilermannum, e quibus alteram amice conspirat 
cum apographo tertjp, quod Dobraei amicus in usum Por- 
soni quondam descripsit. Hinc evenit, ut ipse deceptus 
aliquantisper, facerem conjecturas, quas omittere debui, 
qnas vero iVicerc debui, ut omitterem. Utramque enatnm 
nunc demuui corrigere volo et possum, ope variarnm lecti- 
onum, qnas singulaquaeque ex illis quinqne jam commemo- 
ratis apographis exhibent ; ^ quibus duo fiekkeriana no- 
tantur B. 1. 2. ilaseana duo, U. 1. 2. at D. illud penes 
JDobraeum. 

2. B. 1. 2. HEPA PAP or OEMlC. At H. 1. 2. UEPA 
PAP OTK AIAI. Indc erae HEPA PAP OTK EAI. De ef 
petiiiHlit alibi depravato vid. mea in Cl. Jl. No. XLIV. 
p. 37. et No. XLVII. p. 125. et adTro. 323. ubi Thucydides, 
Euripides, et Sophocles emendantur. Emendari quoque 
debel Demosth. de Coron. p. 147. §. 122. legendo tS nh 

aXX« — Tiiv '£XX«8ae uirourav o^O^vai ‘ASuivalan 

Kec) hievrcov vice oua-«v — Svrm ; ubi Valckenaer ia Not. MSS. 
penes Dobraeum legebat iSoyrcov : quod tueri poterant mea 
ad iEscli. Earn. 265. sed kwvrem mirifice confirmat conjectura 
Porsoni ad Toup. iv. p. 461. legends ianrrav vice in 
Eiirip. Suppl. 2^12. ubi citare poterat Demosth. p. 143. §. 
96. Twv vojfteov obx Ecovrenv, et Isaci verba p. 80. vojMs o6x sa, nec- 
Iion Iph. A. 892. Oux Iwv q O’vyxeKsvcev, 

3. B. J . 2. Tttyx»vris s.... Unde ipse olim conjeci er^- 

rvfjLOf, collate Soph. Trach. 1064. vaT; yty&i. Hanc 

meam conjecturam Bekkero tribnit Hermannus. Verum 
H. 1. 2. ITIXAAIUA SIN. Unde erui potest Tuyx»v^s v* TflN 
ATPSIN. Hermannus edidit on. 

5. B. 1. 2. Sco/4a Stpftov ijXiov. H. 1. 2. AS2MA0EMON- 
NAIor. Tbi l^tet AHM AOflOC HAIOT, Certe postulatnr 
aliqnid cum /Sx^vreiv per antithesin conventurum. 

enrep 

7. B. 1. 2. nrsi ir»Tri§ ve^uxev ov xectMg Xey«$. Inde erui 
elvep — vefuxe xoox aXXco; — probante Uermanno. • At H. 1. 
2. EHEI TACnniEe^TNOTKAKnCAEIII. Unde confirma- 
tur Elmslei conjectura ou x«xw; — 

8. II. J. ATTOreXPONn. H. 2. siner. Inutroque C 

mulatur in 0. B. 1 . 2. auro rop XP’”'?* fortasse o lim 

fuit otuTo trm xpw?- SimiliteY in Meid. 882. M SS. vetustiores 
aXXa vDv XP’*^ ■ rcrentiores t £ : quod in Rom. A. e 2da. manu 
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cxsiat pro var. lect. Porsonys ipse vult iwi (rvv )^p6vctn 
cm favetTrach. 202. Adi quoque Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 443. 
les^itur tamen tm Soph. El. 1013. Elms- 

leiiis quidem intclligit aXXa tcS tanthni aliqufiudo^ ino- 

notquc idem valere aXXa vuv. Verym aXXol vuv tempos 
pra\sefiiS, aXXa too Inturum sijynificat. 

0. B. 1. 2. «px6i TrsTTOtSa yotp <re fitj yl/sudrj Xsysiv. H. 1. 2- 
APKEI IIEIlOIMAIAlCEMmETJJIEIN^. Inde debct erui 
'Apxfr TrETrEKrjctai uXig <re vosiv, Verane an lulsa ma- 

ter diceret pi o cerlo Pliaethoii habere non poluit; potuit 
cjuidem pro certo habere eamliihil falsiim meditari. 

Quod ad Crasin in ai, cLy vid. mea ad ^dCscli. Eiini. B39. 

Quod ad senlentiam, cf. Niconiacli. in Grot. Exc. p. 8Se». 
OvTcog 'TriTTSKTfJLui xa) ra \0t7ru pt.^ XceXei. 

10. B. J. 2. xui yup atS E^o) hopLcov, 11. 1. 2. KAJIAIAA 

flAAP'^, Ibi lalet fortasso xai yap AC KATH IIEAAN. El- 
eium Chori adventiis jam e longinquo per clamorcm sigui- 
licabatiir. 

11. U. 1.^. ai TTarpog » .Tot: yapLOug. II. 1. 2. AILIATPO^ 
CIOJASIPIMOL llermannus indeeriiil KOlMflMENOT. Mihi 
voro placet, ob illiid (ronpxfn, eruerc INA AATPEIC KOPH~ 
MACI o-algootri, lliijusmodi res doincslicas in seenam inferro 
consueverat Euripides, ab Aiistophane idcirco derisiis ; qui 
perquam opportune servavit, ni tailor, Euripideuin in Pac. 
58. Ka) ^ijtrJy, m Zev, tI mre /SowXeiJow Trotsiv ; To xogyip^u xotradou' 

'xxogsi T^v 'ExXaSa: nbi citatur Eustatb. /x.iV. p. 951, 
42—929, 41. exxopeh 'EWaSocfj xcoficpSla xlysi to exxevoDv xal Ix- 
xctSalpeiv eio-Ei xaj e<roepovTO xara Toig ^iXoxaXoujxevaj olxiag, 

13. B. 1. 2. xa9rix«fioi5. H. 1. 2. HANXmiEP^^. Indc 
potest erui KAN ATXNOT MEPEIy lychnoriuu vice, Ccrte 
iiequit intelligi sTrip^oogiot^ o<r[xaiu’i, 

14. B. 1. 2. OTMinCIN EICOAOTC AOMIIN. H. 1. 2. 
OTMAIIEINA, Indc eruas BTIA IINEI MAA HAE" ACBO- 
AOC. 

15. B. 1. 2. vTTvov. H. I. 2. ywvou^ . . Ncque vwov — ncque 
unvovg — hxXiirelv Graece dici potest. Latct, ni fallor, Ix^og. 
Syntaxis^st afietif/rj Jx^og, exXtTTcov iriXag. 

19. Antistrophica ante Hermannum dctexit Elmsleiusin 
Notis MSS. penes me. 

B. J . 2. SevSpetri Xg^rrav. H. 1. 2. AENAPIINKAEINHN. 
Ibi latet SevSpeo s^etv^v. 

B. 1. 2. o^9pguo]xgv« yooij.'H. 1. 2. SITOPETOMENA^ 
reON, Tiic latct vox /4 t9iv. Vid, mea ad iEsch. Suppl. 58. 
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26. B. 1. 2. ^roAuSp^yov. Jl. 1. 2. NOATOPAMA, Undo 
alii aliquid eruent. 

27. B. 1. 2. irvpiY/us $ oupijSarai. II. 1. 2. ETPIUBCAO^ 
ECTIAN, Egregie Bekker. ^piyyoLs. At male avpifiareu: 
quod frustra Hermsyinus tuetur contra Porsonum ad Hec. 
208. Olim conjeci OlOBOTAI, quodVix et ne vix quidem 
difFert ab OECTIAN. 

28. Olim volui iro!pLvot 8* mrdti, et hodie volo. 

29. ipxovTui conjecit Elmslcius. 

35. Conjccturam aKuroif pro axovroi in B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2. 
sibi vindicat nescio quis Germanus teste Hasio apud OaiL 
PhUulogue IV. p. 107. 

43. TrpoTovov conjecit Elmslcius ante Ilermannum. 

44. B. 1. 2. 3COO-/J16IV u/jiEvaieo 8$ Jeo-ttoo-uvcov. H- I. 2. KOC- 
MOTN TMENAinN JEJECIIOCTN^^^. Illud pertinet 
ad V. 52. 

‘15. iotysi in uyst post mo correxit Elermannus. 

47 et sqq. Ita legO^ E^jiftepoi Tr^oerioucrai Mo\ira\ dguirog uiruou(r' 
T* el Se Tu;^flt ri rexoi, Botpvv jSetps? av pojSov /TrsfA^e fartg. 
Vox ultima latct in ^AIC, quod H. 2. exhibet: cujus vice 
B. 1. 2. oixoig. At H. 1. 0AOIC. Mcrops, Deum sciscitatus 
de nuptiis futuris^ responsiim secundum videtur aCcepisse. 

48. B. 1. 2. ipoLtrog a7ruou(r’. H. J. OPAC BEAMTC» H. 
2f ouncA. TC. 

51 et sqq. Epodica ad legem Euripideani a me primo de- 
tcctam sic consfitui dcbcnt : 

opi^sToti 8* eu ro ^wg yip^uiv’ teAo^ 
fio^Yjg TO Xotwov sv xal wega y* 

Kuro’OfJ^evot wpoo’e/S- 

av 'TfJLivatov' 

asKToit fl\ov 

^IKsov ^so’TTordtv 

6sog sSecxi ^go^vo^ ixpotvs 

6/ir0i<r«v app^eAflCif, ay , 
irw reAe/a 
ya/xwv aoiSa. 

Inter haec B. 1. 2. opi^erai 8e to ^ao$ yuitm reXog, .H. 1. 2. 
OPIZEIAPXE TO0AOC PAMSIN /o^ON. Mox B. 1. 2. to 8i| 
»or ewxaij tyco. H. 1. 2. To AHHOIO TITKATEEPn, liteiia 
IT minio inductis. Inde erui |3oA^^ ro Aoi^ov eu xa) ftiga y’ 
^01 quod postremum latet in Sx ^9 literas exblbent H. 
1. 2. in V. 44. voci 8e(rwo(ruv«)v,subjectas. Construe to Aoiiriv 
|3oA^; 2^01 teAo; eS xa\ %i§ot, ye. Per to Aoittov jSoA^; intellige 
Ve$perem: quod tempos inter nuptialia fiiit celebr^tum. 
VOL. XX VI. C/. .//. ^JO. LII. 2 A 
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Formula tsXo; cst proba. d’ Prom. 13. necnon de locu- 
tioii6 eu xotft TTspct ys satis join dixi ad ^liiSch. Hum. #213. 6t in 
CA J/. No. XXVI.p.372. 

r>5. B. 1. 2. II. 1. 2. sXeoxei, Dobraeus ante Hermanmim EScoxe. 
58. B. 1. 2. wpo iofjLcov, H. 1. 2. ^ro^iTco. Latet alkjuid, 

fortasse itpo ttuXwv. * 

8t 5i 

60. B. 1. 2. TgiTrXouv. II. I* ryirXowv. II- 2. tuttiXowv. Ipsc 
olim probavi Six-AoOv, quia rex et pracco idem luit. Unde 
hoc sciveriniy quaerit llerniannus. Bespondeo, e verbis xijpycr- 
(Tw ^aa-iXYfiov — lAitcor taiBcn bodie meuin in ea repeccatum. 
Ilcctius rgiTFkouv tuetiir llerniannus. 

68. B. 1,2. 00 T6. H. 1. 2. ex einendatione a> ire. 

70. B. J. 2. 11. 2. otOTooistoloLV. li. 1. auicoSaySa*^. llcr- 
mannus cdidit olWoo 8* olIctuv, ita intcrprctaliis, Indtco reveren- 
tiam leghy precorrjne Jelicitatem. Atqui ocr/a non Gvaece 
dicitiir rexerentia^ neque altra J'elicitas. Longe pra^stot iiieuin 
uuToo 0 autav. 

1. B. 1.2. eprivvui. H. 1. BEPHION. II. 2. eEIlIION. 

2. B. 1. 2f. 6jx$avi). H. 1. 2. ffftpv. 

3. B. 1. 2. Sojxouf vsxuv. 11. 1. AOMBT. U. 2. ABMEII. 
Ibi latere suspicor vocem ABAIONn Scripsit fortasse Eu- 
ripides ovx oicTfT aflXiov vexuv. 

4. B. I. 2. nocic nocic Mo^n.4/ci on pamhaiok. 

H. 1. 2. riBEIC nocic MENON, ceteris oinissis. Mox B. 

I. 2. MOAIIAIC ATTEinAPBENOIC HPOTMENOC. 11. J, 
AlOALilAN ATIEllIAPBENON. 11. 2. AlOAIAIANTICinAP- 
BENON. In utroque deest ^youfirsyog. Iiide potest enii 
facilliine 

lEIC TIC OnA MEAnOTCAN EN PAMllAIOIC 
AlOAIAA MOTCAN IIAPBENETM APEI NOMOIC, 
i. e. ielg Tig ovu fji,sXirov(rav AloXtia ftoGcrav iv yajxi]X/o<^ vofioig ayei 
TapSevEOfia. De formula ieig — ottu cf. Hcc. 338. ^ioyyag Isiarot 
*I])h. T. 294. levdi fjLVx^fJLaTot Suppl. 281. <^Xs/tov ie'io’av, De 
phrasi Iv yaftr^Xioij — vojxoij cf. Tro. 352. fie^efn yajxr^Xioij. 

De IVIusa ^olica, cf. dictum Lasi apud Athen. p. 624- 
F. v/jLvov ^viycov Aio?i!Sa xai ^apvfipofjLOV ctpfiovluv, De TrapSeyevj^a 
pro irapievov, cf, IJipp. 11. mrSecog TraiSeufiotroe. De more vir- 
ginem ducendi ad spon.si mdcs trita sunt omnia* Hyme- 
iKvo audilo, Clymeiia pompam luiptialeiii appropiuquare 
iutelligit. 

6. Ante Ilcrmannum Dobraeus oi flacrtrov. Mox idem nu- 
perrinic conjecit ou <rTaXay|u.ov. llermaunus «/*oXyoy, quo, 
quicqabl turbidum est, sigiiificari affirmat. Credat J udams, 
non ego. 
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S. Ante llermannuin Dobraeus sws/yfT, ela, IS/teotSs;, ad- 
jiitus quodammodo conjectura me i kyngv^w. 

9. B. ] . evS ejjLco xsi to. li, 2. s/jico xenon Ttxret : qUO modo 
supplere voluernnt Dobra'us et £}msleius. 

10. B. 1. (T^p ... B. 2. (r^guyi}^o[/.on : uti ipse suppleveram 
opeEurip. Iph. T. 1372. 12. B. 1. o^oog. B. 2. opiog. 

13. B. 1 . 2. OCTTig TBt (TiycOVT. H. 1. 2. og [JL6TU OTTrtOVT* . 

14. Hoec eloquiUir non Cliofus, qui jam c scona exierat, 

ut opinor, post v. 12. 'ETstysTy «!«, ^ijuwhg. venun coetus ille, 
ciijus advetitum Clymena ^uin piospexerat, nnplias celc- 
braturiis. • 

15. Oinnes eiSofAsv. Ante lleimannum Dobra'us aslSop-ev. 

10. “ egcoToov TorvloLVy quod non intellexit Burjj;esins, quid 

esset vel ex llomero A. 0. 470. didicis^e debebat.” Ita 
llermannus; qui tamen locum ab eo citatum non satis ip.se 
didicif. Ibi cnira iroVvia Sripoov^'Apreijng aypoTspyj intellexit Her- 
inannus &pe Latinae versionis donuna Jet arum Diana agiestis. 
Ipse vcTo, qui versiones Latiuas soleo contemnere, ita intel- 
li^enda esse verlia Humeri staluo, ^'Agrefiig Tojvta, uyporepy} 
Jijpoiv, Diana sciliccl plcrunupie woVvia, fuit eo tempore piJV 
ira feris as^^cstior, ideoque vgixeo’s — xa) oveihov (pare jxDfiov. 

Metro tandem l^pci to liodie volo Tav egmm eToiy&yov Tctp’ 
$evoig Tav y^jxoo-ToXov 'A^podlrav. 

18. B. 1. 2. vujxcpias . . H. 1. vujxpja. H. 2. NTJ\I0IAC 0AO. 
Inde eruit llerinanu. vujx0e7 o^siAw. Alqui pbrasis ista 
Grarcis fuit inaiidita. 

20. B. 2. Tcii. B. 1 . (TOO, si rccte Bekkeri manum per- 
spicio. Mox vice vro?yyi(rT« olim volui bodieque volo vewv 
l^vyloo : cui metrum favet. llermannus vult ftovoCuyi gcS — 
At quomodo Amor dici possit jxovo^uf, ipse fortasse pi (die 
scit llermannus. Id quidem Grajci nesciuiit. 

21. Criminaiidi studio abreptus in me totus niit llerman- 
nus propter malaiu^ uti iuqiiit, iuterorctationem, quam gk 
Hesychianae piomul^avi. Atqui nihil tale feci. Contuh 
quidem, nihil amplius, verba Poetae incerti apud Uesych. 
in UcloXog cum dicto Eubuli apud Athen. p. 568. E. Notulam 
meam llermannus aut noluit aut non potuit intelltgere. 

Ibid. B. 1.2. xpvTTTeig. 11.1.2. AATIIN. Latet ibi vel 
AAAIIN vel KAAAflN. NunCUpatur xKriloaxos SaXaiim 

t 1 

in Ilipp. 541. et SaBou^o^ 6eog in AristaBnet. ii. 5. Exstat 
tamen iaCeig in Sapph. Fragm. apud Etymol. V. ipsa: unde', 
servato Vwov, alii melius aliquid*eiuere poterunt. 

23. B. 1. 2. « Tov jutfyav. 11. 1. 2. Siovww. Lat^ hie ali- 
quid, sagacioribus commendandum. 
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25. Ex afTTtpwTOKTi $ 0 )xoi(ri olun erui aarep* wc tokti 
L ocis a me jcani citalis adde Aristoph. Av. 1701). Upofrip^t- 
TOLi yap olo$ ovTs irafi^arjs *A<rTijp idelv EXa/jL^|/£ ^pvdauyel coficp nec- 
noil iEliau. V. H. Xlll. 1,. de Alalanta aa-weg aa-rr^p harrov^a 

et liom. I\, X, 26. de Aehille TrafAfalvovB* wtt 
acrreq: unde intelligSs ei corrigas Eiymol. p. 710, 30. 6 Sc 
^Avripia^og Xeipiva tcv Aia Sia to ufrrpov legendo ‘‘ Setpry ar 
iv eTSr*’” 6(p>) Sia to ajT^ov, collftto Eustath. ad OS. M. p. 1720, 
64=471,26. Xeip^vec^ 7a adrpoL, 

26. B. 1. apyoLiov. B. 2. aoyeov. Mox B. 1. A^poiiraf. 
B. 2. JI. 1. 2. Afpodira. 

27. Malim w paxapaiV fiaa-lXecog jXEi^ctv oAjSoc. 

31. B. 1.2. H. 1. 2. vftvtiffm. MS. ipse, ni 

fallor, cxbibct uju.^v ao’era). Dc verbo Merat alibi depravato 
vid. Person, ad Med. 44. 

32. B. 1. 2. SofKiuj aycov xogay. H. 1. OOMOAIUNAOIAN. 
H. 2. OOMOATnNAOIJOr. Inde erui potest OXAOJSl AFIIN 
AOIJIMON. Lc»e igitur x«i ti? vice x«* raaS. 

37. Moiiib mielaicu tacitc odidit Ilerinannu.^. 

42. 1). nPOXEAeiN TEMENOC EC ETIINTMOT. B. 1. 
2. Jl. 1. 2 ES EMilN AOMIIN. 

43. I)'. EK mmnN. B. i. 2. H. 1. 2. ek aomiin. 

44. 1). ET hPATCMETA. H. 1. IHPATCMEIIA. H. 2. 
IIIPATCMCIIA. B. 1. 2. CeMNA SHPATCMITA. Meuta 
9i)<ruoql<yfkara hie et puulo ante eo-xgsvj'’ Hcrmaiiiius comprobat. 

45. B. 1. 2. J/.tPiV/iiV ES/tAfEJBE'i’/tl i/ryl//C. H. 1.2. 

AIAPpnN ETAMETPEIC. D. A1 APieMSlN. lime eruo 
tacillinic Si’ rpta-^s ti TXaj. Ubi verba ft^ rpi- 

<rris TI TXaj suiU Mcropis servum deponcre metum jnbciitis. 
Quod ad TI TAaf cf. Phoen. 1740. Seiyd rXd; eym- Ti xAiif ; 
Certe hie wuAijs est vox nihili. ’ 

46. B. 1. 2. KATAlNOr MEAAINANilC ENAOBEN STE- 
/’//C. If. I. viee M2C exhibet line. II. 2. IIEIC. D. 
MEAAINAIC. ^Inde eruo KAT lUNON MEAAINA AII'NTC : 
ubi redde x « t ’ mvov more formas. Mox Meiopi tribne iMtv 
<ney^s; Urn;; deiu Scrvo, 0e)s vpofftmov vice npos $e)s. Hie 
Aiyvof debetur H^rmanno, ciii suum x«?rv 90 prseripuit Elms- 


48. B. 1. 2. A’ OIKON. D. AOIMOT. Mox B. I. 2. «- 
xa^ou. H. 1. 2. ENAnNAWinOT. Unde sagaciter 

xlcrmannns emit IvSo. alflaAou. 

49. B. 1. 2. evifl’. H. 1. 2. D. »v9. 

nii^' B. 1. 2. EHEIC^PEIC ; 

quod jwOniin nihili frustra tueri conatus cat Hennannus. 

OJ- B. 1. 2. IIAICtoICIN — FAMOIC. H.1.2. IJ4/C/. 
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Fragnienta ^ot(t. 

Oicm—TA^L InAeemasAUAICIOlCIN—TAMIC. Vo- 
cem aTMo-tcorepov ^sopicae Fab. xxii. apud Rochefort in 
Notice des Mamwrits T. ii. p. 723. restituit Schaefer et 
Boissonad. ad Marin, p. 141. 

52. B. I. 2. II. 1. itoftuTcov. H. 2. iufjieiTaiv. 

55. B. 1. 2. nrtaTctTM. D. iviffru^MiutTioy. H. 1. 2* 
EnJCTAI AAMAI. 

5G. B. 1.2. ex®*' %**J' *58. B. 1. 2. x*i^5evt«. D, 

Aaifoov. 59. B. 1.2. idijftijTpoj. D. SijfMjTijp. 

6(). B. 1 . 2. EAHTETMENEIC AOMOIC EMOIC. II. 1. 2. 
EinPEn ETMEPEIC KOMOIC EMOIC. D. ElHPEMOrME- 
NEIC NOM. Inde erui dcbet HTE HPETMENElC KOC- 
MOW NEH. propitii esiii ornafui adium. 

62. Ill scenam rc^reditnr Chorus. 

63. B. 1. 2. TINAOEP HPAC TnOKTOOC. D. TINAOEP 
HTACTNQKEren. H. 1. TINAOOP. H. 2. TINACCP. 

65. D. flMOI MOI KAKAET^AMHCEJC. B. 1. 2. ico (toi 
ftoi xaTae^avt](rsTai. Legc omnino — xaxa (fiaviitreTai. 

69. B. 1. 2. vupt^oXoi irXayM Xexea 9* AKtov. H< !• IITPI- 
BOAOinAArAIJEXEAJAAIOr. H. 2. nTPJROAOmAAAM 
NAIOTEXEAIAAIOT. D. IITPIPON OEIIAATaIAEKEAI 

aaiet. 

73. B. 1. 2. rONTTAI C^APAC. D. FONT TAICC^AFAIC. 

Scnsus po.stiilat Tfl<, irp^a-irsa-e yovv Xlvvoo o-fctyag 

ipKeveu (Tcis Seigag, Ora exiliuni depe/lete posse cerdema cervire. 

74. B. 1. 2. CAC AEIPAC. II. 1. CACAEIPAC. D. 
EAEAJPAI. H. 2. COAE0PAC. 

T 

76. B. 2. ijxowo-’ avapxii;. B. 1. tjxooo-aT apx’lf' 

uirag^otg, 

Hac occasione illos moneo, quos Hermannus aliqua 
parte decipere potuit^ me Bekkeri apographum penes Do- 
brseum summa fide exhibuisse; nisi in fraginenti prioris 
V. 30. ubi Bckker. scripsit o-uv^uyiai, ipse edidi crufuyia* 


60. 

eXctixei 1 

eAcoxe 

obelo 1 transfixO; 

1 

in posterioris vero 

V. 3. ubi Bekker. 

(i; ipse edidi 

fC 

9. 

feio'TOiff'i 

fEtTTOIO’l 

18. 

intfiptatf . . (sic) 


36. 

ffco^poov 

(TUjUkfpcoy 

51. 

IjSlO-TOiP'IV 

i)S*(rT0«ri 

57. 

emi * 

tifi; 

In locis rcliquis^ ubi me vel negligentia? vel malm fidei 

Hermannus accusat, is plane falsus e,st. 
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JNOTIOE OF 

DECIMT J. JUVENAJ.IS et A. PEilSIl 
I'LACCl SATIE^JE; ex edx>. Rupekti et 
Kcen^io, ExpDiioATiE. Acccdmit, in gratiam Ju- 
ventutis, Nota: qucedam Anglice $criptu\ .Londini. 
In Mdih. Valpiau. diiufi. 5s. dd. 

Although this lidilion is expressly intended for scliools, 
;Mi(i eminently calculated to instruct the young student, by 
explaining the difficulties of the author in a set of clear and 
judicious notes, >et the maturer scholar viill find in it much 
ciitical matter worthy of his attention. The editor thus mo- 
destly introduces his labors ; 

111 this little edition of two Roman satirists, whose works arc 
111 modem times usually united in the press, the text of Riiperti 
111 his last edition has been follovied in the one, and that of 
Koenig in tjie other; suppressing carefully in each, such pas- 
sages as, on account of their indelicacy, aie unlit for the eje of 
youth. 

PuBlic opinion seems to have declared in favor of the utility 
of appending to editions of the classics used for the purpose 
of roiivcymg the earliest instruction, a body of notes in the ver- 
nacular tongue, ill preference to Latin. The hitter are icluc*- 
lanily consulted, undjii some instances may be found to need 
explaiialioii as much as the text. In preparing the notes to ih^ 
present edition, the same method has been pursued as in a |>rc- 
ceding edition of Virgil, wiiicli liaa been rect;ived by the public 
with unexpected favor. The principal commentators on each 
author have been carefully consulted and compared, and tlie 
result briefly stated, without entering into thorny disputes, or 
^ venturing, in cases of difficulty, on conjectural emendations of 
the text.'' t* 

VVe shall give a few specimens of the Notes, from the first 
Satire. 

81. Ex^qvo; tempore, understood. From the tiiae of Deucalion’S 
iioud, all the business of meu shall aftbrd me subjects. 82. sortet : ora- 
rular responses. 86. di&cursus: bu^y endeavours :—conatus, laborcs, a’d 
opes aiit fligniiates adijnsrcMicfas. Tacctolaii. 88. Major^sinus: allu- 
»ive either to spreading optu the Jup to receive more money, or lo ex- 
panding all sails to the wind. Hi). Hos animos? with the ellipse of ma- 
i^ vexavil ; or some other \%or(ls i>f similar import, as Britanniciis thinks, 
hen was gambling boldly«practis(d? The ellipse of a verb' is fre- 
Inn that of^//i^/«, also, Ileinecke thinks improbable, and would 
Change Sfus, into Ilac ; with the ellipse of capit 90. pofiVa— orra; the 



Notice of Juvenal, ^Cs SIS- 

whole cliesty Uie playek**! ehtire fi^rCUno, atake^l. 91* T,raUa / 

how large t|ie stakes I'^dispenmture — Jrmi^erai/ Jlie servuint Uriiigiiig ihf^ 
money :'&ome tliliik, th^ cUlsfer, dr the person furnishing dice, boxes, or 
Ollier instruments of play. — SiMplextieftiror^f Can'thU lie termed 4f- 
d inary madness? 

155. Pone — in ifjfi : rake Tigelliiuis your butt, and yon will be burnt 
alive, enveloped in the toga inulesta, a cloth smeared with pilch and 
other inflammable ;subsUnrps. On a false accusation of tlie Christians 
as inrendi^Ties, it appears Uy Tacitus Aniiah'kv. 40. that, among other 
dreadful punishments, this was inflected. Jixo f^utture : the throat 
kept erect hy being pierced w?ih an iron hook. 157. Et lalum — diducis 
arena. In difl'ereiit M'^s. the reading varies; particularly, in the penul- 
timate word. Besides diducia. asSn the text, appear deducitf deducut, and 
producU. The meaning also i^ mor&iii dispdte than perhaps that of Any 
other line occurring in any classic author. Some explain »u/cuni,to mean 
the trace made in the sand by the body of the miserable victim, dragged • 
to execution. Of thi<) opinion is Ileinecko. Ruperti and others apply it 
to the Cavity in which fuel was piled about the sufferer. Others, more 
improbably, to the track made by kis teet, in the vain attempt to escape 
the fire; ^nd others, most inipiobably of all, to a stream of melted fat| 
exuding and pouring down from the conMiming body, marking its course 
in the sand. In two eommunirations to the Class. Joiinn v. 415. and vi. 
125. a new explanation is proposed of this difficult line. By the first cri- 
tic two alterations are introduced into the text, not app£aring warranted 
by any Ms. Et latus in media sultum deducit arena: explaining svlcurn^ to 
mean the •stream of light emitted by tiie burning side of the victim, and 
referring to il^n. ii. 697. tor the use of sulcus, in an analogoift sense. The 
second conimiinicati4ii adopts and approves this explication, but prefers 
deducis, on the autjioiity uf lior4 A. P. 129. where il employed in a 
future sense. 'I'hose who may consider this as the pod’s meaning, netri 
hot column violence on the text, or interpret ialus as a substantive. The 
only difficulty would be the (juantity of the final syllabic of media. To 
scan this as an anapast, the hrst writer is pleaded to consider as*' trash 
“ not worth repealing,” carry iii^its own refutaiiun; he huuboJf', apparently, 
being unaware of Uio effect of the caesura. On occasions of difficulty, 
every writer is his own best interpreter, where resort can be had to his 
own authority. Juvenal say«i, vii. 48, 49. 

--- — hoc agimiis, tetmique in pulvcre sulcos 
Ducimus, ct litius sterili versamus aratro. 

The same metaphor, possibly, is here .intended, The poet may meaix 
that he who attacks Tigelliiius will end his days in torment; and be- 
sidca, what can Be Expect to effect? He will but lose his labor. The ob- 
ject of the satirist is reformation of manners: to state the probable fail- 
ure in that object, as well as the loss of the satirist’s life, does not seem so 
violent an anticlimax. This may not be the tgae explanation : the text 
may be corrupt, or the sense not yet elucidated. But iiUhtS explanation 
there is certainly nothing absurd, as is broadly asserted; nor dues it call 
for any conjectural emendations on the text, which on very rare, occa- 
sions indeed can be justified. With this ipterpretation, deducis must ba 
adopted. It is true, latum^ and media, become not very significant epi- 
thets; but such also is tenuif in the parallel passage. The late Professor 
Porson for deducitf prtqtosed to fbad, ducitf referring qua to tada^ and 
supposing the error to arise from careless transcription. Class. Jouru. 
viii. 178. 
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We lejoice iii every opportunity of showing our respect for 
the opinion of I’ousON, and we scruple not to adopt his read- 
ing of this very difficult passage. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; 

Or, 1 Cor. xi, 10. explained. 

r 

1 Send one other explanation of this passage in addition to 
those, which 1 have already furnished ; and 1 leave the explana- 
* tiQii to the judgment of the Biblical reader, without meaning to 
vouch for or to protest against its propriety, but with the re- 
mark that explanation is both safer and better tliaii emendation, 
ill discussing the sacred volume. 

Thetford, Sept. 1822 . E. H. Barker. 

ONYS.* Sub iiiitiuni Xtianse rcligionis non viros tantum, 
sod et feminas prophetasse, divini scriptores nos docent. Divus 
Paulus 1 »d Cor. xi, (10.) eas precantes et prophetantes jubet 
esse operto capile, secus quain viri debeiit. Erat hoc in inulie- 
libus siibjectionis quoddain signum et modestiee. Quare aiitem 
feminas viris subjectas esse oportcat, igiiorare non possuimis, 
cum constet, ut Apostolus scribit, non virutn propter mulierem, 
sed mulierem propter virum esse creatam. Turn additur : Jia 
TOUTO o^eiXei ij yuv^ g^oua/av eTti rij? Touy ayyi» 

Aouc, 1 . c., ut vulgo vertilur, Ideo debet mnlier potest at em habere 
supra caput f propter Angelos. Usee Apostoli verba et mihi, et 
iiuiltis aliis videntiir esse satis obscura. Velim, Antoni, ut de 
tuo lumine mihi lumen accendas; nam nihilominus tibi lucebit, 
cum mihi accenderis. Ant. A quovis potius, quani a me tibi 
lumen ex pec tes; ipse enim in tenebris versor; \el saltern non 
satis video. Tale mihi lumen est, 

Qualia suhiucent fngiente crepuscula Phacbo: 

^Aut ubi aout,?tec tamen orta dies. 

Dionys. Die tamen, quidquid sit, quod vides. Ant. Erat 
olim, cum mihi valde placeret Nortoni Knatcbbulli, cujus jam 
antea memini, conjeclura. Is putat Apostolum velle dicere, 
quod mulier debeat in capite suo, h. e. viro, qiii mulieris caput 
est, potestatem agnoscere, idque propter legem ab Angelis Dei 
nomine latam P otestatem,* inquit, * debet agnoscere in viro 
per vel propter Angtslos, i. e. per vel propter ipsum Deuro, per 
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vel propter legem creationis \^\ ordiiiationem Dei, qui in priina 
creatione per ministerium Angelorum in hoc ordiiie creavit illos, 
atque eo ipso tempore imposuit etiam per ministerium Angelo- 
rum iiiulieri hanc legem subjectioiiis, cujiis memiiiit 1. ad Cor. 
xiv, «S4.’ Sed; praetcrcpiam quod verbum non ita sa;pe pro 
agnoscere sumitur, nimis longe petituni vMetur per Angelos in- 
teliigere legem Angclorum miiiisterio latam. Verum qiiidem est 
legem alibi datam dici per AngelAs ; sed cedo locum, quicunque 
poles, quo per Angelos lex intelligitur Angeiorum ininisterio 
data. Di ONYS. Non possym. Paul. Neque ego. Ant. 
Neque alius, opinor, quisquam. Miiii videtur nobilissimi l(u*i 
hie esse sensus: — Non oportere, ut mulier in semet ipsa iillam 
potestatem habeat possideatve ; sed oinncm potestateni liabeat in 
viro, qui ipsius caput est. Sicut caput, quod mentis animique 
esse sedes putatur, potestatem habet inieliqua membra ; ita quo* 
que vir in mulierem : iiiaxinie auteni maritus in uxorem, de qui- 
bus Paulus potissimum loquitur. Quidquid corporis membra 
possuiit ac valent, istud omne habent a capitc. ita mulier om- 
iiem legitime agendi potestatem sitaiii habet in vjro, qui earn 
regit. Paul. Verum est illud Poetae cujusdam Gr. 

Fovaixl S* apx^tv oi SeSooxsv rj 

Mulieri natura non dedit^ ut imperet. 

Ant. Hoc est, quod Paulus dicit 1. ad Tim. ii, 12. Fwaix) 
Se 8i8a<rxeiv ouk EViTgeTreo, oiSs aiisvretv iAX* shat sv 

Mulieri non permitio docerey neque doniinari in viruiUy aed 
e$se in silentio. Videatur Gen. iii, 16 . Dionys. Uactenus 
non male. Sed quid istud est propter Angelo$. Ant. Audios. 
Mea sententia propter A//geZo$ idem est, quod propter exemplum 
Angeiorum. Intclligit autem D. Scriptor bonos Angelos, qui 
iiullam sibi potestatem arrogant, sed earn omnem sitam babent 
in ipso Deo, illorum nostrique omnium creatore. Quidquid 
agunt, agunt Dei nomine et jussu : sunt enim vveufiara Xsmuf 
yixdl, Spiritus minhtratoriiy semper sua statione content!. Po- 
tuisset Apostolus niultas alias rationes addere, propter quas fe- 
minse non debeaiit sibi propriam potestatem vindicare ; sed pu- 
tavit satis esse, si egregium bonorum Angeiorum exen^plum pro- 
ponerct. Certe mulieres, quae sua sorte et statione non con- 
tentaa vivunt, seque contra viros efFerunt, similes sunt malis 
Angelis, oug, ut D. Judas v. 6. scribit, Tnjp^travrag rigv 
iauTwv igX^^f aAXa dfroXtirovTag to TSiov oixviTvipm slg xptTiv ptya* 
kng ipbipag Sro-poT; aiilotg 6 Koptog reT^pi/jxey, Quos non sermnies 
originem suam, sed derelinquentes* proprium domicilium suum 
Dominus vinculis aternis sub caligine resenavit ad ^ujddum 
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mngni diet. Vides, Dianysi, quod mihi de Pauli loco vkfetilf. 
Per me licet, ut alii eum aliler ac melius explicemt.’*' 

Antoiiii Porremauaii DialQgus Literurim 
de Poetls et Propheth^ Ainstelaedami, 1678. l2mo. p. 1*25 


CLASSICAJL CRITICISM. 

In Blomfield’s Glossary on Pers. 1057- < 

Kal fioi YsvsJoo fffpfl* Xet^fjpfj rgl^oiy ■ * 
opcurs the f6l lowing note : *Aeu}cripyic. A! hits. Haw: vox t:otrtra 
analogiam peccat ; milium aliiid adjectiviim in cutn adjef tWd 
c'ompoiiitur ; vnl. supra ad v. 414. Melius csset Soph. 

Q^. T. 742. yyail^auv igri xaga,** The inaccuracy -of 

this criticism may be demonstrated b^ the following examples of 
adjectives perfectly analogous to XeuKYjpiij^ : Oppian'. 

C>neg. 1,407. Hal. 2, 497. Nicander I'her, 188. ’OXiy^pi};,* ibid*. 
284. Mov^pyjs, Atbeii. 7. p. 301. S21. Lucian. Tinv. 42. Amor* 
27. 'OfjLr}gri$, {Sicaiider Alex. 70- 2()1. 'EiK^pfipYig, 238. 620. luvo*- 
449. lu Stephens* lliesaurus, Meyfigri^ and UavfipYig are 
adduced from lJes}cbiiJS. *Jcr{}pvigy Eunp. Jpb. T. 1^172. A/eo-- 
IpB‘ A. 8. Ion. 910. and even in Aischylus, Suppl. 33. 
is loiind Ta^vyjpYic. 

Tlic iiob^ in the Glossary on v. 414. referred to above, like- 
wise demands a few observations: XotKxvjpyjg. A]re ifistruclusi 
Hesycfa. XetXxyipsag, ^akxcp iippLO<rpksvov$. Apud Polinc. I.8A, 
ubi navis partes recensentiir, pro voce ignorabili, 

reponendum pulo [Similarly in v. 1037. for Xew- 

xfipvi the edition of itobortellus exhibits Xfuxijv)}.] *Miifra422'. 
KtovY^prig est remis imtructus. Ju Eurip. Cycl. 13. ifi^Yigeg Sopv 
est fiavis utrinque tnsiractus, sc. remis. xoovrigeg (nta<pog II el. 
1397. Composita sunt ab Spec. Infra 1037* XEuxi^pY]^.”* This 
note must imply that all adjectives terminating in yipv^g are 
compounds of apcD. lint in that ca'‘e, w bat ^becomes of thd 
obvious words sTT'^pvig, Trrvrijpijj, and innumerable 

otheis of the same family, which are univer*)ally deriveil from 
igetrcrco! Even Hesyebius, to whose authority an appeal is 
made for the derivation of ^a\xfjpvig, thus derives ipL^viprig : Ajx- 
fiigeig a/jt^OTepaflsv oppipi^van, fj Igetro-o'jxcvai. Neither ought 
the two following passages from Euripides, in which the deri« 
vatioii fiom apa> is not quite so convenient, to have been over- 
looked : Ion. 1 147. ait^^peig «-xijv«l, which Musgrave renders ab 
anini parte exstructa tabernacula : Heath spatium undique inclu^ 
deniia'^ Here. F.*213. ip^^^pf} fvXa, rendered by Musgrave, 
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uMlecUmjue ttraik ciugmlia. , Brunck’i noi« bn Sopit. El. 8y., 
iu ul'iioh words ending in arc conaidered iterely as adjec- 
tives of a peculiar t^roibiatiuii . and iiot compounds^* would have 
been worthy of Blom field a. attention : “ *Avti^p6t^ 
vtovf percussimesoppijntjus piedoris, seu oppositi peetBPis ptanctnsu 
Quippe ut' ictU (iedatur pectus, opposilum illl esse debet, 
ictus ii)(ligiiur* Bene nionet Ucatliiiis (vrirygi)^ non'derlvari a)» 
ips<r<ra)f sed unice ab cvti. /I'^nninatio ilia permultoruiu 

vocabuloium ^mhil aliud est qtiaiii ^paragoge. At pler«q9^ 
omnia gramniatici coinposiu esse somniarunt a substantive et 
verbo, seu kpicrB-co, seu £pto. Recti devius ad hUnc locum Schpli^ 
astes, dcM;tius ad Antig. 1 136. Kiva-tigug interpretatur Huro'c^ipoP. 

, Adjectivuni est a xtcaos deductum, nun composituin a Kur&ig et. 
apook Idem statuendum de itirg^grjg, ru/jifi^pfig/* 
prjS, with in Scapula’s Lexicon absurdly placed 

under oi^o^,] aliis bujus forma;, quorum pluiima recenset 
Valclk, ad Pboeii. 90 . Ad seiisiim bene avrfjpstg exponitur ii^ 
glosbii avTiTUTroyg.” The words of the Scholiast are these: J7^- 
yag avr^gsig, pLSTrjxTou utto rm epsiTTOVToov. olov ^^r^yag xara -ri 
ivavTiov Tflov ^riguctiv eXauvofiivag. ^ avr^peig, avTi&hovg, ivrt toD itretg 
Tolg igYjVOig, [isT^XTou awo toov egstTfTovrwv, Srav xcct 7(rov f^EWaiv/, 
xai eig Sisepov 7repia)6i}rait f} vaiig. avrijpbig ouv, dtvrixTifTrowrocc Toli; 
iptjvoig, "Jliis derivation from Bpi<r<rca, to uliicli Schneider assets, 
may seem to be in some measure confirnied by a simi'ar use ot 
thib verb in Aisch. S. c, Th. 8o3. *AXXa yosoVy a> <pl\ony xar 
oupov *Egs<r(TST ofXr^i xgarl wojxiriftov [Jlrv^ov : Pers, 1047. 

""Epsa-a’, Sps(r(r8y xal (rreva^* Hence Burges in liur. Tro. 

JI237. rends ’'Epeo’O’e ^eigt HgetTy Spsa^ve xpotru •letTOXoug SiSowrdi 
pog, for iootfftrsy &.c. ; butiii v. ^67. he has leftapao'cre xdSltol xovgifAOv, 
wheie the same emendation v\oiild have been equally ap|>l*rable. 
In most instances, however, otvr^grjg appears to be merely a deriva^ 
live q1 kvrli Bur. Plicen. 760 . Koii pi^ot yevotradaPipov avrr^pyj Ac/Seiv : 
,1 S8C. avTiipri fi’ Bfi^v haiaifLaTAtroii ds^txv vtXTjpopov : I pli. A . 

Xovg — avtrjpug xxpmaitn tpop^coVyOn \\ hich passage the folloW'ing note 
occurs in Beck’s edition: ^^’Avriipsig. Alibi ap. Eurip*. significat 
res, quarum frontes oppositsu sunt : v. Piioen. 7B2. Troadt 2£3. 
Hic interpreter; qui hi coiitrarias pmtes uihmtur. , Heath, cum 
Brod. reddit : sUh mulnb in flectendis meth respondenies 
Troad. ^^<23. ^omxug avT^pij situ oppof^itani, Burges. The 

w ord Aiseb. Siippl. 33. fyy ox» ra^v^pat JifijMaJ/ttrir 

wavroyS’, is derived from igetrc'co by Schneider; and this the 
pietaphor may possibly require. Eadem liccntia navis 
a\og Oppiano dicitur, Theodoretft oxijjxde NoaHto pdu* 

ri\ov oxw^tf Prom. 407." Stanley , wlKTliowever translates it 
simply vehiculo celeru 
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Classical Crif^cisfn. 

With respect to the meaning pf idgv Heath has the 

following note : Per dtftfiipes Sdpo non ipsam uavem, scdgi/fter- 
ftaculi clavum, indicari puto^ qui ideo apifrjpss dicilurj quod in 
utramque partem flecti et dirigi potest. Alias nihil est, quod a 
participio Kuficov commode regatur.” Bhomfield in the Glos- 
sary on Pers. 4I7« qftotes the passage thus: h Trpjxvj 8* axga 
Autos Xa/3cov Muvov idguj which appears to be a typogra- 

phical error^ not an emendaMn^ for llie common reading iv 
vpuiJivvi 8’ oLKpa. Whether Heath is correct in the meaning 
attached to Sopu may admit of a dqpbt. There docs not appear 
any great difficulty in understanding oTaxa after XoejSwv, to which 
ellipse the English vulgarism take and steer is analogous. Con- 
, sidering afj(,f^pris, in conformity with Brimck's opinion, merely as i, 
a derivative of a/tt<ph the words Myvov 8ogw may be ren- 

dcred, steer the vessel in either direction as may be required. 

^sch. Prom. 768. Ingemisco, A 

quod verbum non mcmini, nisi in Anthol. 7* p. 612. xal (rifca 
cea-yipsis Mu^Si^eis, per nares sujfias : hoc vero a quod a sono 
fiu formatuin est : de quo phira ad Eiimenidas.’^ Bloinf. Gloss. 
In Hemsterhusius’ note on Lucian. T. 1. p. 353. the meaning of 
the compound um[ji.u)(6l}^cio is more clearly defined, and additi- 
onal instances are given of the simple verb fiu^6ll^at) : ** Apud 
ALschyluin ntique Pr. V. 742. Su S’ au XExpaya^ quin 

8\tf ductoper nares spirit u ingemiscere^ atijue indignationem testa-- 
rf, vix indubium voces : eo spectat Uesychii My;^9«rf405, crTevayjxoV: 
nec alio fonte manantia purral^shv et jxyTrfjxa^siv. Idem tamen 
irridere, et adunco nasa snbsannare designat : Hesych. Mu^SlI^ov^ 
cri, fiUKTvjpil^ovTi, ;^X£ya^ou(ri : neque aliter Suidas explicuit Me- 
leagrum Anth. 7. Ep. 107- vai* tI piraiot ysAa;, xat <ripa 

<re(rtjpcos Jifu^SiXsis ; ray^ct ttou <recgSmov y6\dt(reis. In Tlieocr. Jd. 
20. pro putl\oKra utrum v. 1 1. an 13. supponi debeat 
parumper hsesito : quamvis animum inclinent ad posieriorem 
locum producta Meleagri verba. Clare Origenes in Cels. 4. p. 
1^. *AX\* oux ouyvoopov, Exslvaaev ysXav is puBfv, dX\a Saupi- 
^eiv eos ev puSep ^iXocro^oujxgva* raura Se pdyrj rp Xs^ei TVjV Siavoiav 
evantpslfToLVTu pu^BXsiv: ubi sententi'ce nexus qualeni vim postulet^ 
baudquaquapi obscurum est.” Stanley on Allsch. Enm. 1 17 . 
quotes from Eustathius in II. A. 20. ’£x 8s tou pu^eiv^ xai o 
pvxTY}j> ksysTui, xa) 6 puypos, xai to pv^Bi^m, wetpa re Ai<ry(u?ico 
xai aXXoi^: and in the Fragments p. 4y. Ed. Butler., pv^Bi^uv 
is cited from Eust. ad Od. /2. 415. I’o these instances may be 
added from Polyb. 15, 26, 8. Ilpos euSev vgoa'eixpyriv hsyopivwr^ 
pv^^BX^vres 8g xa) hu^iBugXomt i^ePs.i^prja’av. 


M. 
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PHCENICIAN ANTIQUITIES AND 
ORIENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Wb received from Leyden , some days ago, three very in- 
teresting works, published in that city at different periods 
of the present year, 1822. For one we are indebted to the 
learned Professor Hamaker, whose excellent “ Specimen 
Catalog! Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecas Academiae 
Lugduno-Batavse,’' was briefly noticed in this Journal 
(No. XLVIII. Dec. 1821, p. 392.) The work which we 
at present announce is entitled “ Diatribe Philologico- 
‘Critica Alonumentorum aliquot Punicorum, nuper in Africa 
repertOTum, interpretationem exhibens. Accedunt novm 
in nummos aliquot Phcenicios Lapidemque Carpentorac- 
tensem oonjecturae, necnon tabulae, iuscriptioncs et Alpha- 
beta Punica continentes” (4to. 78 pages, 3 plates). It is 
divided into three chapters : the first of which explains the 
Phoenician inscriptions on some stone rippi, found on the 
site of ancient Carthage by Mr. Humbert, and now depo- 
sited in the Museum of the University of Le^dpn. — The 
first plate annexed to this Essay contains a representation 
oS those cippi and of two fragments, found also by Mr. 
Humbert, the inscriptions appearing in the original charac- 
ter : these, however, are reduced by Professor Hamaker 
into Hebrew letters of equivalent powers ; and as a speci- 
men we shall copy one, (which is marked No. 111.) with 
the Latin translation. 

'?'i rhn ininb 

»'?Dn bv 
/nn nrrjT 
ovay P taorr 

Dominae nostrae Tholath, et domino nostro, hero nostro, 
domino clementim Tholad, propter sectionem uvarnm (vel 
‘ mistiocem musti') Hassobcd,filius Abiam votnih (vel ‘ex 
voto’).” 

Another is thus rendered — “ Dominac nostrae Tholath 

et hero nostro, domino Thammouz Tholad, qui colitnr hoc 
loco, propter sectionem uvarnm (vel ‘ mistionem musti’) 

in a^ro qui hie (est).” Andther “ et hero domino cle- 

mentiae Tholad, Ebed-Moneni filii Hatnithal filii Ebed- 
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Baali”'-and a fourth “ Domino dementia* Tholad. . . . do- 
mino Gabala*.” In juslifyitfjr his explanation of these 
ancient lef^cnds, the Professor displays considerable iii'ie- 
nuity and erudition : more particularly respecting the name 
Thuluth or 7'Ao/a</,nhich, he undertake^ to prove, expresses 
the twofold divinity- 5 -the lunar goddess, Venus, Astarte, 
Diana, &c., and the solar deity, Apollo, Baal, Osiris, 
ThamiiiUK, Adonis, 8 cc. The second chapter contains an 
account “ vctiisti lapidis, ab Illastrissimo Coraite Camillo 
Borgia inter civitatis Tuggeiisis riidera inventi et delineati.” 
This monument Prof. Jlamakoi*regards as Sepulrhral — the 
cippi above described having be<>n, in his opinion, conse- 
crated to the Gods. This Borgian inscription, (w liich Plato 
11. exhibits in the original Phoenician) is thus tian.slatcd — 
(Hoc est) inomnnoiitnm llaawuB filii Pamca*, cornu (i. e. 
dccoris) Sigga*, ministri Dei snmmi et collegii sacerdotum 
'Hiolathae. Qni vero posuit (hunc cippiim) Ilaawm filio 
Fameae (secundum) de.siderium ipsius (fuit) sacrificantinm 

Doctor. Mco auteni nomine ut sacrificium eucharisticum 

(mactate) et 'camclos feminas casque jugulate (hoc loco) 

epuli (funebris) caiissa (mense) Misane et Elule. Turn 

VOS cantgte hymnum illis qni (hie) strati sunt, et penioctant, 
el plnrimis annumerati sunt.” To his elaborate explana- 
tion of this inscription, the Professor devotes nearly twenty- 
seven pages ; through which, we regret, our limits will not 
allow ns to attend him. His third chapter offers to the 
antiquarian philologer many interesting remarks and con- 
jectures on the Phoenician language and the celebrated Car- 
pcntoructensian monument, the inscription on which Mr. 11. 
thus intcrpret.s — “ Benedicta (sis) Thcba filia Thakui ! 
Hoc donarium est Dei Osiridis. liate nihil egisti coutra 
maritum neque, sicubi placebal marito, unquam locuta es. 
(Ergo) intaminata .sis corara Osiride, benedicta; coram 
Osinde honoratu sis et Horens ; idque nunc ^t in posterum, 

et inter ” a tnuialation, differing in some respects from 

that given by Kopp, in his ‘‘BUder utid Schriften dirVorzeit," 
(T. II. p. 2 ^). lie third plate, with which Mr. Hamaker 
has illustrated this carious work, contains two Phoenician 
alphabets, exhibiting the characters as they appear on the 
monuments brought to Europe by Humbert, and in the 
Borgian inscription. 

We now proceed to notice a little Essay (of 26 pages 4to.) 
entitled — “ Periculum Aniipadvbrsiunum Archaeologicarum 
ad Cippos Punieps Humbertianos,” in which that learned 
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antiquary. Professor Beuvenit, referrioK to tlie *' Diatribe”' 
above-raentioued, of bis acccmplUlied friend and colleague 
Mr. Ilainaker, and to the *' Notice sor quatre cippes se]^- 
craux et deux fragmens, d^onrei;t8 en 1817, sur Ic sol de 
i’ancienne Carthage; par J. E. Hnnabert; (k la Haye, 
1821)” examines wilh a keen antiquarian eye the symbo- 
lical sculptures and ornaments on those Phoenician monu-i 
ijients, the place where they were fuund> and their condition 
w'hen first brought to light ; and* comparing the result of this 
examination with the inscriptions (which we have copied in 
the preceding article), he endeavours to illustrate the his- 
tory of those interesting remains. It appears that at first 
their form had deceived him, and that, like Mr. Humbert, 
he had regarded (hem as sepulchral ; but he adopts the 
sentiments of Professor liamaker respecting two, at least, 
of the cippi, and thinks it probable that all were votive. 
His rcrngirks on the symbolical devices which those stones 
exhibit, are extremely ingenious, and display a considerable 
fund of archa'ological knowledge, particularly where he 
discusses the subject of that “ mauus cum brnchio quae 
spectatoris quasi oculis opponitur.” (p. 5.) He then states 
his reasons fur dissenting from the opinion of Mr. Hama- 
her, whom the inscriptions induced to believe, firsl, that oi» 
the spot where those cippi were fouitd (in a village or dis- 
trict now called Malga ), had once stood an edifice conse- 
crated equally to Tbolad and Tholatha, (Baal and Astarte) 
as divinities worshipped in the same temple; 2ndly, that 
the stones are monuments of Punic, not of Roman, Carthage ; 
and 3dly, that the sacred structure is extremely ancient, 
and certainly occupied the site of the primaeval temple; 
and that on this spot should be sought the oldest vestigo.s 
of Carthage. For the argument urged by Professor Reu- 
Yens, against these three positions, we must refer our rea- 
ders to the Essay itself, which is embellished with a plate. 
The next work to be here noticed is a quarto volume, 
of above three hundred pages, entitled “ Specimen Geogra- 
phioo-Historicum, exhibens Dissertationem de Ibn Han- 
kalo Geographo, necnon Descriptionem Iracm« Persiem, 
&c. ;” by P. J. Yylenbroek, another ingenious and accom- 
plished member of the University of Leyden, who devotes 
above eighty pages to an inquiry respecting ibn Haukal 
(or Ebii, as Greaves, D’Herbelot, and others express .tho 
word). Having examined* the Arabic work, bearing iUU* 
equivocally this author’s name ‘(a valuable Ms. prpMnred 
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ill the Lejdni library), M. Vylenbroek conceived some 
doubts that it was not the origteal of a composition^ which 
many years ago Sir William Ouscley translated from a Per- 
sian Ms. and published as 2%e Oriental Geography of Elm 
llauka/y a traveller of the tenth centurjy^ — As the author’s 
name did not appear jn Sir William’s own Ms., nor in a copy 
of the same Persian work preserved at Eton, he endeavoured 
to ascertain it from other sources, and was induced to pro- 
nounce it the Geo|?raphy of Ebn Haukal, in consequence of 
the numerous passages perfectly agreeing with extracts from 
Ebn llaukal, quoted by Eastern geographers, more particu- 
Iserly by Abulfoda. So convincing, indeed, were the proofs 
of identity adduced by Sir W. Ouseley, in his preface, that 
one of the most able and judicious critics and learned 
Orientalists of the present day, Mons. de Sacy, not only 
admitted them, after a very close examination, but confirm- 
ed them by additional corresponding extracts — as^ appears 
on reference to the Magazin EncycIop6dique,” Tom. VI. 
wherein the Notice dc la Geographic Orientale d’ Ebn 
Haukal,” constitutes an elaborate article of more than one 
hundred pages. Sir William, it appears, regarded his Ms. 
as a Persian translation of Ebn Haukal’s Arabic work, 
with some slight variations from the original text. Such 
variations as occur in almost all versions from one Eastern 
language into another, and mistakes arising from the neg- 
ligence of successive transcribers, " ct a Fextr^me libertd 
que prennent ceux dc FOrient dc retranchcr ou d’ajouter, 
en transcrivant, ce que bon leur semble a Fouvrage qu’ils 
copient.” — M. de Sacy, however, thinks the Oriental Geo- 
graphy, as translated by Sir W. Ouseley, to be rather an 
abridgment than an exact translation of Ebn HaukaFs work, 
and that possibly the Persian translator had sometimes cor- 
rected his text, either from other writers, or from his own 
personal observations ; the points in which the Persian and 
English differ from the Arabic not aflecting their original 
identity— Mais ces differences sont trop peu considera- 
bles, pour fairc m^connoitre dans la 66ographie Orientale, 
Fouvrage d’ Ebn Haukal, cit6 par Abohlfeda.” — Yet some 
of those discrepancies induced Mr. Vylenbroek to regard 
the Arabic volume (that Ms. of the Leyden library above- 
mentioned) as the verum et genuinum Ibn Haukali opus 
Geographicum,” and the Persian Ms. (Sir W. O.’s Orient. 
Geo^.) as a more ancient wetrk, and therefore neither a 
version nor an epitome of Ebn HaukaFs, but one of which 
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this writer made considerable use in the composition of his 
work : y Sed lalem quern Ibii Haukalus in suo scripto com- 
ponendo maxime secutus sit.” (p. 9.) Hence we find that 
nexum arctissimum inter Geographiam Orientalem et Ibn 
Haukalum,” (p. 51.) and those loca 6. O. et Ibn Haukali 
iisdem pasne verbis* concepta.” (p. 73 ) Mr. Vylenbroek 
supposes the Persian work (and Orient. Gcogr.) to have 
been composed by Ibn Khort^adheh, who florished in the 
same century with Ibn Haukal, but some years before him ; 
a point which he thinks his arguments have rendered, if not 
certain, at least highly probable : “ nostrum thesin, qua 
Geogr. Orientalem esse ipsum opus Ibn Khordadbchi sta- 
tuimus, nisi certam at valde tamen verisimilem faciunt.” 
(p. (51.) But it is, possibly, he allows, the work of Abou 
Isha/l d Faresiusy who appears how^ever to have been the 
same as Ibn Khordadbeh. (pp. (50, (>:i.) This Persian work 
Ibii 1 1 aukal, whilst travelling, carried with him, and con- 
sulted as his guide, as well in planning his joprnies as in 
describing them : hence the conformity between the Arabic 
and Persian compositions ; but, adds Mr. V., as*lbn Haukal 
travelled some time after Ibn Khordadbeh, (or Abou Ishall) 
he may hav(‘ found many alterations : hence one4raveller 
would nccessaiily differ from the other in some descriptions. 
— Hoc (opus Persicum) Ibn Haukalus, dum ditionem Mos- 
lemiticam peragravi t, secum tulit, quo tanquam duce uteretur, 
tarn in itineribus suis instituendis quam iisdem enarrandis : 
hinc in utroque opere formse similitude et multariim nar- 
rationum convenieiitia facillime oriri potuerunt. At Ibn 
Haukalus, quippe qui aliquamdiu post editum opus Ibn 
Khordadbeh iter suum instituit, varia vidit mutata,” &c. 
(p. 61.) Still Mr. Vylenbroek acknowledges that ‘^univer- 
sum amborum operum habitum et ordiiiem iinum esse et 
per omnia sibi simileni.” (51.) However satisfactory it may 
be to know the exact name of an author in whose work we^ 
are interested, (he general reader will, perhaps, think it a 
matter of no ^^ery great importance whether the ** Oriental 
Geography” ‘ ’•as composed by Ibn Haukal, or by Ibn 
Khordadbi ^ Abou Ishall, the Arabic and Persihn works 
exhibiting in i eral so strong a conformity, and in many 
places being evidently almost literal translations one from 
the other ; and both composed in the same century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vylcnbroek's account of Ibn Khordadbeh. (p. 
56.) Wherever the titles of eastern books, or the names 
and dates of their authors are concerned^ we find, almost 
VOL. XXVI. Cl.JL NO. LH. B 
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invariably, considerable subject for doubt and perplexity ; 
the Ms. copies of the same work frequently differina;-in the 
most material passages. — Embarrassed by such difficulties, 
our ingenious author exclaims, in his inquiry wspecting the 
true nani(‘ and age of Tbn llaukal, “ pira in his omnibus 
eonfiKsio.” (p. 7.) llespocting the Oriental Geography, he 
thinks it probable that a Persian Ms. brought by Sir W. 
Ou.seleji from Persia, and qi{ole<lin that gentleman’s travels 
lately publi.shcd, n>ay be a perfect trun.slation of Ibii Jlankal’s 
work. — “ Ouseleyus V.Illust. in tonm primo nuperrime editi 
operis inscripti, Tunds in inuious ('ountrin of the Mail, 
&c. passim memorat rodicera Persicum quern Sur al balden 
vocat,” ike.— (j). 51 .) “ Si ex paucis exemplls do toto opere 
judicium fcrr(* liccat, illud absoliitam el pcrfectara Geogra- 
phifc Ibn Jlaiikali vcrsioneni continere videatur.”— (p. 55.) 
Whether it be so or not we must leave Sir William or others 
to ascertain, and proceed to notice the second portion of 
Mr. Vylcnbroek’s work, which compri.ses in 84 pages the 
Arabic texts of several geograi>hical authors, who have 
described the province of Irak AJeni, in Persia, otherwise 
called Jebal, or the moimtainons region, Parthia, See. And 
in the fiiird part, containing 10:) pages, is given a Latin 
translation of those Arabic texts, which are extracted from 
Ibn Jlaukal, Yakouti, Zacavia Ibn Mohammed Kazwini, 
Abulfeda, a Ms. geographical lexicon ; Ibn Ayas, and Mo- 
hammed Ibn Abou Thalob. — From the very excellent speci- 
men here oflered we arc induced to express our hopes that 
an Orientalist, so admirably qualified for the task, as Mr. 
Vylenbrook evinces himself to be, will not limit his useful 
and interesting re.searches within the narrow space of one 
province, but by a comjdete translation of Ibn Ilaukal’s 
work, or of some other geographical composition, increase 
our knowledge of the whole Persian empire, and of the 
* neighbouring countries. 
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Acts xi. 26 — And it came to pass — that the disciples were 
called Christians frst in Antioch. This verse is connected 
with circumstances of a peculiar and important nature that 
ought .to be developed. Did the disciples call themselves 
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Christians ? or did their enemies give them the name in 
order -to stigmatise them as the followers of a crucified 
malefactor ? The original is free from this ambiguity. ’£ys- 
vsTO — irpmov h ‘Amoxsi'f touj Xpumuvous. 

The exact sense o^ this passage depends on the diflerence 
of meaning between the active voice, and xg*)/**" 

r/fo/atai, the middle or passive, as the former signifies ‘ to 
engage in business, to negotiate, in behalf of others,’ see 
Thucyd. v. 5. Polyb. iv. 27, the latter ‘ to engage in busi- 
ness, on my own account, collect wealth for myself;’ thus 
icsXp>iftaT«(rj«.lyos means ‘ enriched,’ Cyropa^d. iii. 3. 4. No^ 
as tl)e persons most engaged in the business of others were 
ministers of religion, or ms^istrates and officers in the 
state, in the active voice is peculiarly applicable 

to them, and hence signifies * to give an answer,’ as an 
oracle w hen consulted, or to pass a decree as the senate and 
peox>le vlicn a motion was made. This sense it bears in 
Xenophon’s account of the Athenian Polity,,, iii. 1. and 
Demosth. p. 2H-1. I. The passive of this, xgl/twr/fo/Mt*, means 
‘ to receive an answer, to be informed, warned, or appris- 
ed see Acts x, 22. Ileb. viii, 5. Here then we come to 
the meaning of the sacred writer. TIis words are to this 
('Ifect : * It happened that the council oi government at 
Antioch decreed the disciples as Christians — held them 
forth — stigmatised them, by a public edict under the name 
of Christians.’ Had the name originated with the discijples 
tlieraselves, the Greek then would have been, not ^pyipLauaeti, 
but * and it came to pass that the disciples 

assumed to themselves the name of Cliristians, or called 
themselves Christians.’* 

If the followers of (Christ were thus designated with hos- 
tile views, it must have been to distinguish them from those 
Jews who were enemies to Christ and his Gospel : and is 
it likely that the government should enter into the disputes’ 
of the Jews, and side with one party against the other 
while they equally despised both ? lii order to answer this 
question, I must here state what Luke has said in relation 
to this subject. ' Now they that were scattered abroad, 
upon the persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Phcenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the 
word to none but to tlie Jews only. And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come 
to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was viith them; and a 
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great number believed and turned unto the Lord/ Acts xi, 
20. — This same event is thus briefly related by Josephus 
in the seventh bogk of the Jewish War, c. lii. 3. ‘ The Jews 
at Antioch were continually brinu^ing over a great multitude 
of the Greeks to their worship, and leaking them a part of 
themselves/ The historian then presently adds : ^ Then 
a certain man named Antiochus, who was one of the Jews, 
and held by them in high estimation, principally on account 
of his father, lor his father w^as a ruler of the Jews at An- 
tioch, after having assembled tjie people, came to (he thea- 
tre, and charged his own father and others with the design 
of burning the city in one night ; and he delivered up to 
them certain foreign Jew s as accomplices in this conspiracy.' 
These foreign Jews are said by Luke to have been men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene, who cainc to Antioch to preach the 
gospel. 

Here wc see the city of Antioch thrown into alarm and 
confusion by a violent dispute between the Jews. The in- 
habitants afe assembled, a council is held, and Antiochus, 
a man in high estimation, charges the followers of Christ, 
among whom was his own father, with the diabolical design 
of settihg fire to the city. By this means he ingratiates 
himself and his party with the people of Antioch, and causes 
a deciee to pass branding their adversaries as incendiaries, 
and the follow^crs of a crucified malefactor. 

The pretence which Antiochus had for this cruel accusa- 
tion, tliough not specified by J osephus, was probably the 
following : Jesus had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or more generally, that of Antichrist, The believers had no 
doubt of our I^ord's prediction before they saw it accom- 
plished. But it appears that some of them interpreted his 
language with an undue latitude, as implying the destruc- 
^tion by lire, not only of Jerusalem, but also of Rome, and the 
'other great cities of the empire. ‘ The Sibyl,' says Lactan- 
tius, * expressly declares Rome is to perisL Hystaspes 
also has recorded his wonderful dream, in which is repre- 
sented ^ youth predicting that the Roman empire, and even 
the Roman name, would be erased from the world/ This 
opinion must have been held from the time in which Christ 
predicted the downfal of the Jewish state ; and the actual 
accomplishment of that event gave it fresh strength and 
prevalence. The mistaken hopes of some among the be- 
lievers might have led to<he promulgation of it at Antioch ; 
and ^hus it ga¥e birth to the villainous accusation of An- 
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tiochus^ not only against his.innoccnt countrymen, but even 
against his own father, whose rank and virtues had procured 
him authority and consequence. This is a remarkable 
instance of the great enmity which the stubborn Jews 
cherished against sfich of their breilireii as embraced (he 
religion of Jesus, and strikingly illusttales the truth of his 
words, that he came to divide the father against the son, 
and the son against the father.# It ought not to be omitted, 
that a very few jears after this a similar event took place 
at Rome. Nero, it is weli known, set fire to the ci(y, and 
pointed to the ('hristians as authors of the crime. The ac- 
cusation was plausible. That monster knew the sentiments 
of the early believers respecting the approaching conflagra- , 
tion of the capital : he set it on fire, and said that the fol- 
lowers of Christ did so to fulfil their own prediction. The 
im])iitation, first at Antioch, and then again at Rome, re- 
mote as these places were from each other, points to some 
one common cause, peculiar to the Christian#;, and serves 
to show that cause to be what I have here explained. It 
proves, at the same tiinc» in opposition to Gibbon, the 
notoriety and prevalence of the Christian religion, even at 
this early period. • 

It is observable from the New Testament, that the fol- 
lowers of Christ among the Jews, never assumed the name 
of Christians. Neither the Apostle Paul, nor Peter, nor 
James, nor John, ever addressed the converts under this 
appellation. The reason is obvious : it was a term of re- 
proach ; it was a term invented by their enemies to brand 
them as heretics and incendiaries. 

The same reason ihduced Philo and Josephus, who were 
Jews, and contemporary with the Apostles, to decline the 
use of the words Chrhtiam and dinstianih/, though in their 
voluminous writings they are historians and advocates of the 
Christians and their cause. In the ear of a Jew, Christianity 
sounded a frightful heresy. But these great and wise men 
considered it as the religion of Moses and the prophets, re- 
fined and sublimated by Jesus Christ. They sjpeak of it 
therefore under those terms by which they designate the 
religion of their forefathers. In the above passage the 
Jewish historian calls it ‘ the worship’ of the Jews, thus 
setting aside the cliarge of heresy implied in Christianity. 
The description of the preachers, as Jews, when bringing 
over the Greeks to their faith,ris also levelled against the 
odious distinction inculcated by the title of ClmstiaDs: 
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and holds up without an opithftt Antiochus, seemingly the 
principal author of that name, as a monster and villain 
to the end of time. 


ON THE INSEPAJIABLE NEGATIVE 
PAUTICLE NH. 


iVTurn lias bet'll sjiitl lately on the subject of the particle 5 
^ and. paiticiilail} in (he Classical Joanialy V. xwi, p. H) 2 , 
there is a short ailicle^ in wliith the opinions of divers scholars 
are usefully brouiilil lo^cthei, and examined. It seems to me, 
lio\\e\er, that in tin* midst of a good deal of tinth, there still 
remains sonic eiioi as to the natuie and oiigin of this paiticle. 
1 will endeav 4 ji to i»ive an explanation of il, which shall remove 
all difficiilties^ and icconcile all discordancies. 

1 peifcclly aoroe with J)r. IMcaniield that is by an 

aphieresis fur avrjXsw^, but a step beyond this I cannot go with 
him — 1 cifiinot consent wnh him to strike out of the Gieek 
language, but must continue to consider it with \ alckenaer as a 
privative panicle, and as legitimate a vvoid as any in the whole 
vocabulary, being both in force and form no otlur than the 
Latin iie, except only that vyj in Greek is an inseparable particle, 
used only in compounds, while the Latin 7 /c is used equally in 
compounds, and also substuiUively and independently, 

7'he theory of i)r. Blomheld is plausible, as long as it is 
confined to the ease where vij is used as a prefix to words be- 
ginning with a vowel, llni.s v^vsfjiog may be supposed to be put 
for oLvavsfioc, loWice Hut what is to become of ihose 

compounds^ where the principal word begins with a consonant, 
vfiirXsxTog from TrXexco, vvj'TraSrjg from ? (>a 4 i it be believed, 

that these words were ever originally and at full length uviirksK- 
Tog, and kvuiruiYjg ? Nriira6)jg and ccTrairig are words of the same 
import, and equally in use, but avaTraS^^, in the same sense, or in 
any sense, is a monster purely chinuncal. Lobeck’s notion, 
that the use of having obtained properly (i. e. by an aphie- 
resis) in the use of v^xeerrof, vrjvsfjbos, its negative force be- 

came familiar to the ear, and was by degrees applied improperly 
to words beginning with a consoq^iit, such as vriKsgog, vvjxsgS^g, 
vjjffoivog, is ingenious, and might be admitted, if no other way 
of solving^ the difficuhy presented itself. Precisely in this man- 
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iier the French imitators of the Latin, finding mentnm a very 
coinindn termination in it, transferred this termination to their 
adverbs, and coined the very convenient but not very analogical 
class of words, sin h as vaincmeiit, fortement, aucuneinent, 
comment from cum^ %t)uvcnt from stipe ^ &c. 

Having stated my objections to the ctuyectures of others, I 
will now claim the hbcity of advancing mv own, and that is, 
that the in question is nothing^ more tiian an abbreviated form 
of avEU. \\ hul has happi iied to many otiier words^ that are con- 
stantly in our mouths, has ha^jpened to this ; it has been maimed 
and mutilated both in its head and in its tail, and sometimes 
therefore it appears merely as a, as in «?ra3^?, and somclimes^as 
vEv, transformed into as in In like manner in our 

language we have made Jolm by uii apocope fom Johannes, * 
wliile tiie Dutch have deiived their Hans irom it by an apineresis. 
It rarely, if ever, ocems in its full and proper form avsu, when 
used us a privative prefix, but w rit ten as avij, it is not imusnul, us 
«v>jcrTi^, avijXsy^f, avfj\ei<po$, iv^vefio^, &c., and jonic of these 
words sufler an aplnercsis, and then appeal as v>jXey)jj, &c. 

In the two last vvoids, indeed, there is a donble Splueresis, first 
of the piefix, and then of the piincipal word, as these, if written 
at full length, would be avi^soTij, uvrjix^ey^s. • 

It is a coufirnialiou of the picceding conjecture, that this very 
avsy or avij is preseived iii the Latin diakct in the form of s///e, 
and is made subservient to the same use in compounds, and is 
subjected even to more changes and melaniorphoses. Like avrj 
it experiences an apbseresis, and becomes fie or fi before a vow'el, 
and like avrj it experiences sometimes an apocope, and becomes 
sifi. it suti'ers also, what 1 believe avYj never suffers, that is, a 
syncope, and then becomes se or s before a vowel. I will give 
a few instances of each species oi abbreviation ; of the first in 
negotiuin, quasi nevacatium, iicmo, quasi nehoino, tiudus, quasi 
neindutus; of the second in simplex, sincerus, iiihumanus, quasi 
sinhumaiius, the borrow'ed aspirate s rejected; qnd of the tliird 
in securns, sudus quasi seudus, surdus, quasi seauritus, sobrius, 
quasi seebrius. Sometimes the s is dropt, as edentulus quasi 
sedcntulus. 1 need baldly say, that this se negative is to be 
distinguished from the se intensive in severiis, whiclf is probably 
the Doric for Sioc. l^erhaps too semis belongs to this last se, 
and was originally ^a/xea-ov (i. e. SiajM-ecrov, dimidium), w'hence, by a 
change of aspiration, w e have also Dropping the inifial 

s we find e also for se intensive in ebrius, quasi ebibus, edurus, 
egehdus. But this by the way. • 

Perhaps it may be expected that, as k assume avt] to be an 
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abbreviation of aveu, I should «ivQ some other instances of this 
change of ey into ?/. In this manner we have from evavigog, 
evander, from evuyyeXog, evangelus, and from evoI evoe, the di- 
gamma being inserted between the first and second syllables, as 
in novus from vsog. We have a farther irstarice ot the conver- 
sion of evg into vjg in the proper names Achilles, Ulysses, 8 lc ., 
"OSucrasug, Perhaps too the imperfect Ir/flijv is regu- 
larly contracted from etISeov, i'li'douv, hlievv, hiSvjv, 

I will just add, that if Dr. Bloiniield had banished vao instead 
of vij' from the (ireek language, ^le should have had my full 
cc^nsent, and the more so because 1 believe it is this spurious 
particle vco that has bred tlic suspicion of being also spurious. 

, It is evident, that VMVVfiog and avoDvufjLogy vcoBvvog and itvciSvvog, are 
precisely the same wurdn, with the difference only of an aphae- 
resis, and it would be absurd therefore to assign to the same 
words a different etymology, to make avcovujuo^ a compound of 
av and ovofioL, and vMvvfjLog a compound of vco and ovo/jia. It is 
equally evident too, that vi)Xet)V and avijXei}^, vYjKEcrTog and av^xearotf, 
differ only in respect of an apha?resis, and therefore it was con- 
cluded by analogy, that if avrjKei^g was compounded of av and 
i\ 6 ijg,viij\eTjg could not be otherwise compounded. But the ana- 
logy fails In this, that the supposed vco never is found but as a 
prefix to some word beginning with a vowel, and that vowel 6 ; 
whereas vij is found not only before the vowels ?/, e, and «, but 
also before consonants, as vr^xspdTjg, VT^^euerrog, &c. It is certain y 
therefore, that vri exists, as an inseparable particle, before many 
words beginning with a consonafiiy audit is probaOle, that it 
exists too as such wherever it is found before words beginning 
with a short vow^el. Hius v^xecToj, vjjve/AOj, vriypsTog, &c. 

are quasi yij-axecTTo^, vij-fAeijf, vvi-eygETog, and the full 

words without an aplia^resis would be avij-axscrro^, avij-sXeij^, &c. 
In all these instances, according to the common rule, brevis initi- 
als vocalis tollitnr antefinalem longam. Whenever the principal 
word begins with an fjy 1 will surrender vi] to the exterminating 
zeal of Dr. Blomfield, and spite of the lespect 1 have for llede- 
rick, Patrick, and my old masters, 1 must agree in thinking, that 
avYi^iTTog an^i vijXiTro^ are better formed trom av and than 

from ivr^ or vyj and 

One word now at parting to Professor Dunbar. He remarks 
that avYiKscrrog is improperly written for avaxEcrrogy being com- 
pounded of a privative and axsojxai. The very same doubt was 
a source of perplexity to a grammarian quoted in Schaeffer’s edi- 
tion of (iregorius Corinlhius* p. 880. His words are these: 
AviflXivig ^.vdpMTTOg Xiyerai fJt^erx tow 17 , ouk ave^s^g, xeeiVo* Soxei 
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axoXowSov clvflti fAoiWov TO teuT^ov. But if I am right in 1113' 
prectdirtg conjecture, that ctvrj is the privative particle*, and that 
a, uv, and vrj are only abbreviations of the full form avij, then both 
dtv^xeo-Tos and are very properly written, and as imn h so 

as aviKscTog and would be, as both the rule of grammar 

and the law of pniiuinciation leach that the short vowel should 
give w'ay to the long, rather than the long to tlie shoit vowel. 
If the Greeks had chosen to proaounce and wiite avrjTrpog, or 
vflTTpoSf quasi iyij-VTgoj, as they did fjLr} Vti for jur^ lori, instead of 
amaTpog, i. e. otv-oLTTpoSy where ^’ould be Itie offence cither against 
analogy or against reason ? If the former mode ol composition 
has prevailed in avrj-Xeijg av^-x6<rT0j, Scc., and the latter mode has 
been preferred in iv~acrTpog, iv-eXvig, 8 lc., it is chance and use 
that have determined this matter, and not design and ratiocina- 
tion. Every language abounds in instances oF this want of uni- 
formity, and we are indebted to the irregularities of every lan- 
guage for one of its principal graces, that of variety. 

I have now endeavored to make good rny proihise, and to 
prove that in Greek is as genuine a particle as ve in Latin, 
and that both are of the same origin, and perform the same 
office in compounds. If I have succeeded in defending vjj, and 
in maintaining its right to a place in every (ireek vocabulary, 1 
have the satisfaction also of having defended from unmeriUd 
censure Valckenaer, and all the host of my good and dear 
friends, the ancient lexicographers and granimanans. 

Oct, 1822 . J. B. M. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


The accompaiiying letter, which I have lately received from 
Mr Charles Otfried Muller, Professor of Antiquities at Got- 
tingen, relates to an inscription in the ^olic dialect, which I 
copied at Tiirnavo in I'hesi^aly, and which L published in the 
second voUime of Mr. Walpole’s collection of ^IVavels in the 
East, p. jOG. For the better understanding of Mr. Muller's 
letter, 1 here subjoin the inscription. 

An AOYN I KEPA. lOYZOYZI n ATPOZ 
nOAEMAPXIAAIOSOeVTAZ 
ON EOEI KEi EPOM N AMON El 
ZAZKAIAPXIAAYXNA^OPEIXAt 
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If Mr. Muller is right iti his yUerpr(3tation of the last word^ 
the inscription in conimoii Greek will be as follows. 

^AttoWcovi KepSafO) HaotrliruTpog 
IJoksfjLapy^lhou isgo9uTr}g 
avi$r}xe iepoftvrjfjiov^- 
(Tug xolI ag^iSoc(pvfj^opYja’ag. 

The other hisciiptioii fioin the same part of the country, al- 
luded to by Mr. Mill lei, is al follows : 

AHAOVNITEMnEITA 

AllXYAIZtATYPOl 

EAEYGEPIA 

'Attoa^cvvi Tep^Tielrr} Al(y^v>Ctc 2,'uTUpov eXsuSepiu. 

W.iM LEAKE. 

Memi N ISTI forlasse, \ir pra\staiitissime, (jiio die iiiihi teeuin nio- 
nunienta itineniin tuoiuiii pereiincMecoiitiger.it, serinoiRMn inter nos 
iiicidissc in titulos illos 'riiessalicos, (pionim alter iiuer Teinpc el 
Laribsain a fe deteelus a iiuitiere quudaui AirXovn lV/i7rttr</, alter, 
queni in iiujbus Alracis re[)eristi, a viio ap'^tbav^^tuKiwptLfrayrt et 
iepofivapLovttrravTi Airkavri obscure cogiioiiiiiiato dedicaliis esl : 
atciue, euiii tu seiiteiitiaiii pronieies, viriiiii huiie, non quod V\. 
Cl. Wal^xile et Dobree protulerunt, Xv^t iplwpov, sed })u(pvi]([wp(n' 
fuisse, 1110 pedibus in eani seiitentiuni cucurrisse, qiiod ea niutatio 
non boliim ad dialectiirii iniilto melius quad rare videretur, ^ed 
etiaiii ad sacra (ira*eiie, in})riiuisquc Tliessalia;, cum iiunquam 
fere lyclinophoriaruiii in Apolbnis religioiiibus mentio beret, dapli- 
iieplioriaruin autem in ea rogioiie iiiagiia fiierit celebritas ; tum te 
e\ me Parislos jam abeiiiite petiisse, ut litteris datis tibi quod ad 
inanus haberem do Apolliiie 'reinpita et flapliiicplioni» bisce per- 
scribereni, quod nune eo libeiitiuh faeio, quo magis eriiditioiiis tine 
copia et sermonis suavitas aiiimum meuiii admiratioiie et earitale 
de\in\erunt. Jam igitur, si placet, oculos convertas in araiii 
illain, in convallibus Tempeon ad Feneum albicantern Apolliiii 
, antiquitus dedicatani, (v. dUian. V. 11. iii, 1.) culloribus, |uito, Do- 
riensibus, qiios oliiii has regioiies teiiuisse constat, et sacra Apolli 
iiaria per totam (inrciam disseiniiiasse, demonstrari potest, llicc 
ea est, unde dciis in iiiarmore tuo I'e^Trecras audit. Hand lunge 
distabat Fxtliium, templuni ct oppiduluiii in jugis Olympi, plus 
quani sexies mille sedes supra ivqiior siluiii (v. Flutarch. Almilio), 
quod ego quidem omnium per GiaR’iam Fytbioruni facile antiquis- 
siinuiii puto. Ar'a? autem illi proxima erat luurus quacilani vetiis- 
tate iiobilis, nomine obscuro (vel cornipto) Auapeia dicta, (Hesy- 
chius s. V.) unde theoria Delphis nuiio qumpie anno hue missa ra- 
nuim decerptum reportabatj Sed de hac theoria permitte ul ser- 
iiioneni altius repqtarn. Satis constat, totam fere Apollinis fahu- 
1am apud Delplios dramatc qiiodaiii sacro propusitam esse, dc quo 
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multadocet Plutarchus de def. j)iac. xiv. 21. qusebt. gr. viii. 12. 
Piier palrimiis et niatrinius, c nobilibus Delpburum Icctus, deuiii 
agebat cum P^thone pugnantem, de eoque triiirnpliantem. Quibus 
peractis vicloreni cacde pollutum, ut ipbiini olim Apolliiiem, cx- 
torrciii fieri fas erat. lEvudit igitur abit(pie via, quae lep'a sive 
Tli/ffcns dicitur, quani ex iEiiano aliisqnc difiiniie in promptu est. 
Descripta eral per fines Locroriim, Ozolimim, Dorieii'siuiis iEnia- 
niim, (Etsroniin, Malieiibium. Dejiidcvia ad Pagasasdeflectit, at- 
qiie iucuiii Apnlbiiis Pagasitae taugil, quod ex framiieiiti Eoeanun, 
quod vulgo Ilesiudi Scutum dicuiit, ultimis versibiis iiiteiligi potest. 
Turn ad Plieras (eiidit, ubi puA* puiiatus et soididus scrviluteiii 
imitubatur, qiiain ipse quondam Apollo cx antique jute de honil- 
cidiis, ut saiiguinem effubutii expiarct, subicrat. (Fabiilx antiquis- 
siniaiii foriiiani refer! Aiiexuudrideb Delphus apud Scbol. Eurq>. 
Ale. pr. et Plutaicliub.) Post ha'c Teiiipe devonii tlieoria, ubi in 
coetu totius Tliessaliue (v. Ailliaii. 1. ). et Plutarch, de def. or. 14. 
Tous 7r(ivr(i& "EiWrjras >/ waXts k'aropyiuiovo'U Te^Trwv 

tXijXaKe) lustratioiiis ca!renioiiit'> qtiibusilaiii ad arnm ilLtiii perac* 
tis piier Apolliiiem ageiis, ramo delauro decerpto, viTgiuuni choro 
jam laniora Partlienia acciiieiite, redibal. At cibiiin 

capere iioii ante licebat, quain Deipiiiadc, in vico ad Larisbam, 
qu-iii inde ])alet bitam fuisse ad viaiii llvtfiufa (^Slephdu, 
s. V. AecTTvtas). llanc, quam ilefinivimus, viam tlitforia per- 
agebat intra inoiisis spatiutii; seplimo eiiim die ineiisis Bysii, 
qifi AllicisestMuiiychioii, piigiia cumPyllione pugiiata diciliir ; at 
se))timuin Tliargelionis, sicut Atbeuis et Deli, ita ad Tenipe, diem 
Jiistrationib sanctisaiiiiuni fuisse, probabile puto. IMittebaut au* 
tern Delphi earn theoriani, iit dixi, nono qiioqve anno, Uwc inde 
periodus, quam Grjrci eiiiiaelerida dicuiit, iiiagna in sacris Graiciac 
aucturitate celebrata est. P^thiadas aiitiqiiiores cum ludis musi- 
cis, quos hello Aiiiphictyoiiurn contra Cirrham multo priores esse 
constat, ennaetericas fuissc, docet Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Bust, 
ad Odyss, iii. p. 1466'. Rom. Schoi. Od^^ss. iii. v. 267 . Maji). 
Ad eundem calculum Isinenia Thebanorum instituta eraiit, ut rela- 
tum habemus a Proclo apud Pliotiiim, eandemque periodum,^ 
quam ulim Censtrino teste Gracci pleriquc annum nufgnum habe- 
baut, ctiam aliis feriarum c^^clis fuiidamento fuisse, nuper demons- 
travit Bceckhius in Com men tar io ad Pindari Olimpia. Cum autem 
prsccipnc et a principio ad religioiies Delphicas jiertineat, alqiic 
abiisdcni fere omnis lustraiidi discipliua origiiiem duxerit, intelligi- 
tur, qui factum sit, ut cadem ennaeteris olini homicidis lustrari 
cupiontibus, ut tempus poena;, exilii, servitutis defiiiiretur, quod 
Apollodorus, qui earn Kur’ iviavTov dictum affirmat, et de 

Herculc et de Cadmo agens prodit. Sed ha;c iiiateriain satis lar- 
gamamplioris disputationis praeb^iit; jiic tantuiii posui, quscosten- 
dere possint, quam antiqua, quam Celebris, quapi veneranda fuerit 
ea daphnephoria ad aram AttXovvos Te^Trecra. Atque oiiiuam fere 
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Thesbaliam in ea partes egisse, jam dlxi, iiec non cum ccetihus 
sacris pubiicani quandain civitatum dfi(i)iKTvoviav junctam fuisse, 
P^laica} fortasse baud dissimileni, quatiquam multo ignobiliorein, 
vestigia queedam inonstrant ad tempora llonianoruin usque servata 
(Liviiis xxxix, 24). Quaiii upinionem ms»giioperc aftirmari puto 
inscriptiuiie lua, quae euii<b'iu liomiiiem Thessaluin et 
i/iopov et iepofxviipioya fuibse osteudit, quod nomen in ampliictyonia 
PyJarum satis cclebre, el jam ^ullus dubito quin utrumque ejus 
muiius ad sacra Tifnrewv pertineat. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

No. XXXI. 


Classical Criticism. 

The foiro\uiig emendation of a passage in Horace has little 
to recommend it on the score of elegance ; but as it proceeds 
from no ordinary source^ and appears to liave been hitherto un- 
noticed,, I have been induced to transcribe it. It is cursorily 
introduced by 11. Stephens in his Thesaurus, under the word 
Ke^aXrj: Sed et illud ipsum flXvi XE(paX^ ad veibum expresse- 

runt (Latini) Carum caput: ut Horat. i. Carm. 14. Queis de- 
siderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis, praecipe lugubres, 
etc. ita enim locum ilium lego, non autem interrogative Quis 
desiderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis ? praecipe, etc. 
et intelligo Praxipe lugubres cantus queis, i. e. per quus, sit 
modus desiderio : qua de re obiter admoneri, non ingratuin lec- 
tori fore putavi.” Besides the extreme flatness of this com- 
mencement, there seems little propriety in applying to Melpo- 
mene for a remedy against excessive grief, and less probability 
f that the remedy sought (lugubres cantus) would prove efiica- 
cious. * 

Under the same article on the following amusing di- 

gression deserves notice. Having discussed the expression cS 
H. Stephens proceeds thus: Hie vero mihi a 

risu temperare uequeo quum recorder Joachimi Perioiiii Bene- 
dictini Cormoeriaceni,(viri monachice docli,) qui quum se Cice- 
ronianae cloquentia? vicarium in vertendis celebernmorum Graj- 
cia? Oratorum adversariis orationibus appellare non dubitasset, 
nactus mendosum exemplar (u«t fit) orationis ^Slschinis in quo 
|u*ixpa legebatur pro jxiapa XE^aX^, minime illius exempla- 

ris fidem suspectain habuit, (quum alioqui interpres alius vel 
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tantillo judicio praeditus, ct qui literas Graecas a limine aaltem 
salutas'set, non solum suspectafti exemplaris fidem habiturus, sed 
earn prorsus illi derogaturus fuisset) quin potius banc lectionem 
cupidissime arripiens, Uemostheni parvurn caput affinxit, ut vi- 
delicet Demostbenicu^ caput ad Tbcrsiticiim proxime accede- 
ret : si tamen Tbersites o^uK&privog simu[ et fitxpoKUQfivog fuit. 
Hujus autem tarn insignis erroris non meminissem^ nisi lectores 
admonitos cupereiii ut ab iiliiis interpretatioiiibus sibi caveant, 
utpote quae aliis erroribus etiam multo gravioribus scatent.” 

Yet on this same Joachimus Perionius^ of whom Stephens 
speaks thus contemptuously,^ an culogium is passed in a 
work intitled, Pauli Jovii Novocomensis Episcopi Nuc5- 
rini Elogia virorum bellica virtu te illustiium, veris iniaginibus 
supposita, quae apud Musaeiim spectantiir, in libros septemlrii- 
gesta. Doctorum item virorum ingenii moimmentis illustrium 
ab Avorum memoria publicatis, altero tomo comprehensa. Ba- 
sileae 1571-” P* '' Huic igitur (Joanni Bellaio) non im- 

merito viri doctissimi inorem gerent, benigneque dpcta ora pic- 
toribus praebebunt, ipseque ante alios Perionius, vel religionis 
amore sacratis niclusus septis, qui Aristotelem Cic^ronis orelo- 
quentem fe<*it^ dum Strebaeum^ pari acmulatione conspicuum, 
glorioso certamine superarc contendit.” . ill. 


EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUxM. 
No. HI. 

Tumulus Mendici. 

Nulla mihi vivo domus, at nunc certa sepulcro est : 

Vitaque paupertas, mors mihi divitis. 

Vita mihi exilium, requies at certa sepulcrum : 
Nuduseram vivus, mortuus ecce tegor. 


Judex corruptus. 

Donabat Actor judici currum, dabat 
Duos cidem equos Reus. 

Pro se favor latae siet ut sententise, 
Ambo laborant munere. 

Causa sed Actor cum cadit, dolens ait ; 

O currus, heu, quam devius ! 

Aliter nequit; cum»ducitur suis equis, 
Refert disertus arbiter. 
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Injantis. 

Quod potiii vixi ; devixi trriminis expers : 
Dicta Sabina fui ; cetera non niemini. 


Hrasmi. 

^Magnus Erasmus obit, quo non babuit prior aatas 
Sed nec posterior est l^abitura parem. 


Tuni^bi. 

Turnebus jacet hie : quis sit si qua^rere pergis 
Jam dignus es qui nescias. 

Iti Zozimam. 

Mercurio siiiiilem dicis tc, Zozime, lingua : 

I'allit te ratio, Zozime ; die tnanibus. 

In abeuntem amicam. 

TVspexitque abiitque, et spicula sseva relinqucns 
Fraudavit votis brachia nostra suis. 

Quid loqiior, infelix ? solo si luniine vicit. 

Quid i’aceret toto corpore diva tibi ? 

In imagiuem Jovis et Semeles. 

Quis spirare Jovem neget hoc in mariiiore vivum ? 

Marmore in hoc Semelen quis neget exanimem f 
Nil non consequitur veterum solertia, quando 
Una animam artificis datque aditiiitque nianus. 


Ad Crispinnm^ 

Calvus es et juvenis : laudo, Crispine, capillos, 
Tam cito qui fatuum deseruere caput. 

Ad Martianum. 

Nil immundius est tuis libellis, 

Et vis te tamen ut putemus esse 
Numa Fabricioque sanctiorem. 

Hsec sententia^ M&rtiane, nostra est : 
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Quisquis versibus exprimit Catullum^ 
Raro moribus exprimit Catonem. 


Ad Tsuciam- 

Fiigidius nihil est silice, et nil durius^ ilia 
Semina flammarum sed tanien intus habet. 
Frigidula et dura es, tnmen bine spes, Lucia, nobis 
Scintillas aliquot corde la&ie tuo. 


In Macrum, 

Flet Macer, cxtincti sequitur dum funera fratris. 
I'ani plus est i inquis. Flet superesse duos. 


In Molerium. 

Plaudebat, Moleri, tibi plenis aula theatris, 
Nunc eadem inoerens post tua fata gemit. 
Si risum nobis inovisses parcius oliiii, 

Paiciiis, heu ! lacrymis tingeret ora dolor. 


In Deliam, 

Aurea caesaries, liquidaque argentea voce, 
Delia, cur duro feirea corde riges ? 


Vita Jlvit rivo siniilis . — Ovid. Met. 

Quid sit vita, et homo, vitasque volubilis bora. 

Turn sciat, exiguum si quis conspexerit amnem, 

Et varies nexus, et per sata laeta volutes 
Humores; et ubi jam cursibus unda citatis 
Irruit Oceano tot vectigalibus aucta. 

1 empus et unda simul pariter labuntur, et boras 
Arguit inde fugam, fuga non revocabilis undae. 
Labitur unda impulsa unda, sequiturque priorem : 
Truditur bora bora; sequitur pariterque fugatur. 

Nonne vides ubi jam tenuis leve murmur in herba 
Unda tenella ciet, vix et luctamine rauco 
Tundit iter reboans lapidoaum f bsec arguit aegras 
Infantis lacrymas; haec pribiae l^ina vitas: 

Hapc tenera est aetas, tenuique simillima (ivo. 
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Dein tamen ex herbis unda eluctatur, eundoque 
Acquirit vires angustaeque objice ripae 
Frangitur indigiians, et cursibus ^stiiat arctis. 

Ardor at bine juvenisque vigor cognoscitur ; bine mens 
Fraenorum impatiens : tutu queis exaestuat iris. 

Saepius ut saxis impingitur amnis eunefo 
Praecipiti cursu, per saxa iiiopina volutus ; 

Saepius baud aliter vis teinpestatis adortae 
Obruit insolitis juvencs in fiuctibus : iidem 
Saepius exactos sero itigemuere labores. 

Ell ubi mox revolutus agris, a^reoque patenti, 

Stat placidus vento/’ et leni fluit agmine rivus, 

Neve bebetescit aquis^ nec contra exaestuat ira. 

*Hic vitae Autuninus, posito fervore juventae 
Matiinis placidusque, inter jiiveiiemque senemque, 

Nec seiiio fractus, nec concitus igne juventae. 

Quod superest; — vastis jam vectigalibus auctus, 

Atque a'gj’e luctans onerato rivus in alveo, 

Fertiir ad Oceaniim baud revocabilis amne citato ; 
Obruitiiique sinu vasto, rapiturque sub undas. 

Aspice jainque senem^ ciiris senioque gravatum, 

Genua labascentem, atque infornieni tempora rugis. 

Ille puer juvenisque fuit : fiiit optimus a^vi 
Vir, juveuemque seiiemque inter: sed forma jiiventse 
Transit ; et exactis medii quoque temporis annis, 
Labitur occidua? per iter declive senectae.” 


Qaisque suos patimur Manes, — Virg. JEn, vi. 743. 

Perhaps some of your learned Correspondents,, wbo have so 
ably resolved many very difficult passages in the Classics, will be 
kind enough to give tbeir explanation of the above obscure one. — 
Scaliger says under this head — ^*Prinio de mortuis intelligendum, 
Vit quisque egerit in vita, ita et patitur mortuus ; Manes dicitur 
anima hominis, cum ex corpore exiit : ita in vita etiam, ut quis- 
que agit, ita a Diis punitur vel regitur — Nonplacuit sensus ille, 
quisquis suos habet nsevos.” 

ServiuS (in the Sd ^neid) thus defines Manes : Animae sunt 
quae, egressae corporibus, nonduni alia intrant corpora.” — And 
Pomponius Mela in bis book de Situ Orbis, Lib. i. cap. 9i in- 
forms us, that these Manes were worshipped by the Augilae, a 
people of Libya. — Augilae Manes tantum Deos putant ; per 
eos dejerant, eos ut oraculaiconslilunt, precatique, quae volunt, 
ubi tumulis inciibuere, pro responsis ferunt somnia.” 
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it would be endless to enumerate the various meanings of the 
word Mtines according to difFerent authors : the difficulty is to 
fix on the precise acceptation in which the word is to be taken 
in the present case ; and it is this which I could wish to see re- 
solved. , 

The best explication of the subject 1 have hitherto met w'ith| 
is that given by Sanctius^ Lib. iv. Cap. i6. Quemadmodum 
qui alios lasserunt aut necaveruiit^^atiuntur Lemures et Larvas 
interfectorum, ut Orestes et, alii; sic Ancbises et alii boni viri 
patiebantur proprios Manes, idlest, non prius traiisibant ad Ely- 
sios, quain propria crimina purgarent. Et hanc interpretationen^ 
confirnianthaec Apuleii verba in ii. Florid. ' Braclimanae Py- 
thagorain docuerunt, quae Diis Manibus pro merito suo cuiq^ie 
tormenta, vel praemia/ ” J. U. 


Lines by Lord Holland to Lady Holland on the bequest' to 
her by Napoleon. 

Hanc iterum egregiae pietatis prsemia gemmani 
Victori intacta misit ab iirbe Pius : 

I Jane tibi dat ineritam Dux idem et captus et exivl^ 
Quod sola es casus ausa levare suos. 


Written under the portrait of Marshal Villars, who was named 

Hector. 

Hie novus Hector adest, contra quern nullus Achilles. 

Inscription over the Amphitheatre of Dissection at Toulouse. 
Hie locus est ubi mors discit succurrere vilap. 


Albert Durer introduced Adam and Eve in one of his pictures, 
and painted them so beautiful and interesting, that the Poet 
Gaspard sent him the following distich ; 

Angelus, bos cernens, miratus dixit : ab horto 
^ou tarn fonnosos vos ego depuleram. 


* An antique cameo on the lid of a snuff-box, presented to Napoleon 
by Popp Pins vi. on his forbearing to take Rome, and signingthe peace 
of Tolentino, in 179T. • 
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» 

EURIPIDIS spleneUdum ynelos^ — i^uo in prinUs delec- 
tabatur Porsonus, et ab ipso typis exscriptum, cum 
notulis ex Kiddii Pqrsonianis, p. 392. — Latinc red-- 
ditum. 


*A veoTa$ [lObtfiXov ai^- 
6os ‘ ' TO 8e ie) 

fiupvregov A’irvotgBO'xoviXm 
Iff! xgar) xeiToei,^ 
fiXe^apaov frxoremv 
^ipog i'TfixuXu^xv, 
fkij fuoi 'Aair^Tiiog 
tugavviSog oXfiog sTi), 

M iifJLotret vXripi/lf 

Toig ^fiag amAajSsTv* 

u xaXXtara fxiv h oX^cp, 
xaXXlcrra 8 * h TFiviet' 

TO Se Xvyph ^oviov re yti^ 
pag furio' xura. HUfAurwy S' 
eppoi, IJLTffii TTOT* co^sXev 
SvoiTMV SwjxaTM xa\ TfoXeig 
sXdslVf ciXXa xoLT ecJSep* i- 
ct TrTspoIo'i ^o^EiVfico. 

JEi 8e ieoig ijv ^uvecng, 
xa) (TO^lct xar aydpecg, 
SiSufAOV av 9|3ay e^epov, 
favepov 
ager^g ocrottri 
(lira' xou iavoineg 
elg auyoig^ waXiv eixlou 
h(r(roug £v ifiav isavXovg’ 
a iva-yeveia 8* iwXowAv 
el^e J^onag OTaSiov*^ 
xotl TwS* ]]V TOu$’ Ts xetxovg uv 
yvmeitf xa\ rohg ayaioig' 


1. Ne (cx^os cum jungatur, legit Muretus, a v^Sras fwi ifsiXov rh 8^ yvpv 
^X^os i^\t quod metro nocet. Metro quidcm convenienter et levi sane mutatione 
Musgravius, 8^ t8 yripas itet, Sed r^ionem reddc, quare vulgata lectio potius 
servanda videatur. [Rationcni reddit ipse vir siimmus Adverss. p. 271.] 

[2. Kclm Aldus* — 3. W OraroWf av. Aid. Emendavit Reiskius.— 4* iSMrcly 
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Q 

i<roy Slt Iv atr- 

rpfloy yaufaif apiSfiog TrtXn. 
w¥ S* ouSei; opog lx te^y 
op8I x«xoT^ 

Akk* eikiTtrofievog rig aU 
^ m irXoOroy f&oyoy auj^ffi. ' 


Movceng ^uyxdtrajxiyvufi 
ddiiTTav fyZ^ytav* 

M Ktp^v fjLST afMVfrtag,^ 
&§) 8* ly o-re^ayoKTiy tn^y. 
?ri roi yepwy aoiSo$ 
xgkahl itAfOLiuofrivuv* 
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Hercules Furens 637 — 679. 

Mihi est Juveatns pondus amabile ; 
Mihi Senectus semper inhorret, ut 
^tnea rapes, et tenebris 
Occupat impositis ocellos. 

Non si refertis plena opibas domns, 
Regale donam contigerit mihi. 

Non atria Eoi tyranni 
Barbarico cumalata laxu 
Matem javent^: — divitiis tamen 
Palchra est, cgenis palcbrior in malis 
Javenta ; sed tristes Senectns 
In mails atra abeat recessas ! 
Mohale nanqaam doDaerat Scelas, 
Pomos, Senecta, ant oppida visere— > 
Libramini' virtutis mqao 
Mens faerat sapientis mvi 
Coelesle signnm. Nos (animo licet 
Pendere) moram participes viri 
Forsan talissemas, beati 
Maneribas, daplicem javentam. 
Nec nos iniqnis sola comes malis 
Jassisset atras visere regias, 

Sed sola signasset nefandos 
Oegeneres libitina fato ! 


Aid. ArdSivr B«i«k. enjni nomen bis omittit decking.— 5. Tail robs— Aid. &iim« 
dtyit Pononus ad Med. X57. — 6. 4 ^bfunnrlas A-ld. fiV*— V* 

* Vide Clasi, Joum, No* XXII. p. S52* 1. 18. 
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On tht Ancient Division 


Discrimini essct moribus hoc bonis^ 

Ut certa fulgent sidera navitis. — 

Volvenda nunc dcmonstrat aetas 
Dona, siy^ervacuosque luxus. 

Sors molliori ccrmpedc vinciott 
Mixtum Camoenis, me quoque Gr^iiis, 

Festisque versatum choreis : ' 

Degere nee pithara carentem 
Me sera cogant fata : senex adhuc 
Ex!acta vates gaudia poncinit; 

Vitamque percurrens priorem 
In memores juvenescit annos. 

R. TREVELYAN, J. M. 


ON THE ANCIENT DIVISION OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 

Xu EKE is a mode of expression, very common among Classical 
authors, which 1 think has not been sufficiently noticed. When 
they spoke of the composition of bodies known to them, they 
considered them as containing Four Elements. This is wdl 
known, and continued in use till it was discovered that most, if 
not all, of those four elements are compounds. But when they 
spoke generally of the Universe, with reference rather to its 
grand divisions, than its component parts, they made but three 
divisions, Heaven, Earth, and Sea. These they culled the tria 
corpora into which the whole is divided. Lucaetiiis is clear 
upon the subject, in that niagniiicent passage, announcing the 
general dissolution of the whole, which every lover of Classical 
poetry admires and remembers : 

Pnncipio, Maria, ac terras, calumque fuere : 

Horiim uaturam tri^licem, tria corpora, Memmi, 

2Ws species tarn dissimiles, tria talia texta, 

Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annus 
Sustentata, ruet moles ac machina miindi. 

Lib. V. v. 93. 

Ovid, who loved Lucretius, and often alluded to his words, 
has said of him, that his writings would not perish till that fatal 
day came : 

Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura LucretS, 

Esitio terras cum un'* dies. 

Amor, i, \S, ^ 

But \he passage in his Fasti, where he more particularly 
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of the Universe. 

quotes Lucretius, on this su^ect, has never been understood, 
for want of recollecting this threefold division. All the Com- 
mentators, that 1 have seen, either leave it unexplained, or blun- 
der about the elements, trying to account for his making them 
3 instead of 4. Yet Biere he uses some of the most remarkable 
words of his predecessor, the tria corpord : 

Post chaos, ut primum data sunt tria corpora murido, 

Inque novas species omtie recessit opus. 

Fasti, y, 11. 

But if this was obscure, another passage of the same poet 
might explain it : ^ 

Explicat lit causas rapid) Lucretius ignis, 

Casurumque triplex vaticinatur opus. 

Trislia, ii. 425. , 

The very same threefold division is made by Ovid in the open- 
ing of the Metamorphoses : 

Ante mare, et tellus, et quod tegit omnia calum, 

Unus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe, 

* Quern dixere chaos. *-4 

Met. i. 

What is that but a direct paraphrase of the Bust chaos, &.c. 
above cited ? Nor is this ail : in another place he gives it in a 
different form : 

Prima fuit reriim conftisa sine ordine moles, 

Unaque erat facies, sidera, terra, /return. 

De Art. Am. ii. 467. 

In the passage of the Fasti, Ovid also disposes of his three 
parts, according to their nature : 

Pundere terra suo subsedit, et aquora traxit, 

At calum levitas in loca summa tulit. 

JVuti, V. 13. 

The eh'gy to Livia, which some have ascribed to Pedo Albi- 
novanus, buf others, with more probability, to Ovid himself, 
speaks almost in the same words as Ovid : 

Tendimus hue omnes, metam properamus ad unam, 

Omnia sub leges mors vocat atra suas. 

£cce ne^em intentam cash, terrene, fretoque, 

Casurumque triplex vaticinatur opus. 

V. 361. 

Virgil makes the same distribution of things: 

A«pice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, traetnsque maris, calumque profundum. 

Ed. iv. V. 50. 

Again, when he speaks of the violence of the winds, he says 
that, if .Xolus did not restrain them, they would carry the 4ini- 
verse before them. 

Ni fac'iat, maria, ac terrdi, calmnque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 

.£ti. i; 58. 
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The Bame partition is employ^ by the author of the poem 
on ^tna, now attributed to Luciliu^ Junior, but formerly to 
Cornelius Severus : 

Diviso corpore mundi, 

In maria^ ac terras, sidira, v. 1001 

Hence the common»excIamation of O co^m, O terra, O 
maria Neptuni,” as given to Demea in Tei\ Adelph. v. 3. 
implies calling the whole universe to witness. Manilius, speak- 
ing of the governing mind of the universe, says : 

Namtfue canam tacita naturapi mente potentem 
Infusumque deum calo, terrisgue,Jretoque, 

Ingentem a^quali moderantem fcsdere molem. 

L. ii 59. 

Crudentius, a very late poet, has retained the same idea : 

Terra, calum, fossa Ponti, trina rerum machina. 

X)e mirac, Chi isti. 

Nor are we without authority from the Greeks. Aristophanes, 
when he describes the universe as arising from the operation of 
love, says, 

UpoTepov 8* oux yevoj aSavarm, 9rptv''Epeo$ ^uys/Mi^ev aitavret, 

^u/tjxiyvu/xeveov S* kregcov eregoic, yiver oipuvoe, mxeavog re, 

Ka) y^, Ttuvrm rs Bemv fiaxigm yevog a^Sirov.^ 

* ^ ^ ilves, V. 701. 

That the illustration of this fact might be carried much 
further, I have not any doubt, but I have sent you what has 
occurred in my own reading, which seems to be amply suffi- 
cient to establish the usage whidh 1 have here remarked, and to 
prevent the future misinterpretation of some very poetical and 
luminous passages. 

R. NARES. 


NOTICE OF 

CONSIDER A TIONS on the NA TURK and TEN 
DENCYofCLASSiCJ^L LITERATURE, with 
remarks on the discipline^- at present pursued in the 
free Grammar school of King Charles IL at Brad- 
ford la the County of York. By the Rev. Samuel 
Slacks M.A. Headmaster of the School, late Chaplain 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

OoR readers, who are interested in the cause of liberal edu- 
cation, are acquainted with the able pamphlets lately published 
on the subject by Dr. Knox, and Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury. 
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This is a practical treatise 'oh the same subject, the author of 
which ns suffering from (he ilKberality of those^ who misinterpret 
the literary foundations of Edward VI. We strongly recom- 
mend these strongly felt and elegantly written Considerations to 
the notice of the Sch|lar and the advocate for liberal education. 

In worl^ ofdearning we deprecate allusions to party politics. 
The Epea Ptmenta Tost much of its claim to universal admi- 
ration by the fondness of the learned writer for the introduction 
of his political opinions; and ^ we should have been better 
pleased with the able writer of the present wo*;k^ had he not 
thrust upon his readers a lab'&red panegyric on a late Minister ; 
for perhaps they will not all feel the store of blessings, which 
he has procured to his country." Literature should soar above 
all party considerations. 


SPECIMEN CHARACTERIS CODICIS AMBROSIANI 
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Literary Intelligencct! 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Press. 

Biblical^ Oriental^ and Classical Antiquities. By the Rev. 
Daniel Guildford Waic^ LL. B. of St^ John’s College, and 
Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire, vol. 1st, coii4stingof Gene- 
ral Parallels. ^ 

Early in the year 1823 wiil^be published, in two vols. 8vo., 
price to Sybscribers 1/. Is., to Non-Subscribers 1/. 5s., A 
New Translation of the Tragedies of Sophocles. By Thomas 
Dale, B; A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of 
the Widow of Nain, Irad and Adah, &c. Sic. 

bibliography. 

In the course of the present month will be published Part II. 
of John Bohn’s extensive bibliographical, analytical, and de- 
scriptive Catalogue of Books, comprising above sixty thousand 
volumes in all languages and departments of literature. The 
foreign philological and theological classes have been completed 
to the present time by recent importations. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Euriptdis Electra; ad optimarum editionum fidem enien- 
davit et Annotationibus in usum Juventutis instruxit LI a sun gs 
Robinson, A.M. Coll. D. Johan. Cantab. Octo. 5s. (id. * 

This work has only just been put into our hands. We readily admit 
its utility in schools, and hope thatH continuation of the Plays will soon 
render it equally serviceable to the more advanced student. 

*Api<rTaiveTog. Aristaeneti Epistolm. Ad Fidem Cod. Vindob. 
recensuit, ^erceri, Pauwii, Abreschii, Huetii, Lambecii, Bastii, 
alioruni Notis suisque instruxit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Lutetise, 
1822. 8vo. 

By this new work Professor Boissonade has given an additional proof 
of )iis titlP| to be considered one of the first Greek Scholars in France. 
Peculiar circu instances have tfftvpnted us from giving a full account 
of the Editor’s labors in thinwvher, but we hopelo do justice to his 
present and past exertions on a futur^occasion, although we feel that no 
encomium of ours can add to the character which the Professor has ob- 
tained amongst the kind, the liberal, and the learned of Europe. 

^eoriotf'Tov IIciTpiap^ou Ai^etov Swayayyi}. E Codice Galeano 
descripsit Kicardus Porsonus. 2 Voll. 8vo. 1822. l/. 10s. 

After the lapse of more than thirty years, Porson’s Photius has ap- 
peared under the obstetrical care of his friend and admirer, P. P. Dobree. 
Of his fitness for such works, whose least difficulty consists in the labor 
of execution, we have spoken freely^ fully, and truly, in our notice of 
the Porsoni Ai islophanica ; and on the present occasion we have only 
to repeat our regret, tlfiit the Editor’s feelings of reverence for the charac- 
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ter of Person, have prevented hmi from giving us more frequent op- 
portunffies of seeing how neturally the names of the two scholars of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, are united in the heart and bead of all loveVs 
of Grecian Literature. A detailed account of the volumes will be given 
in our next. ^ 

Idylles Tty^ocrite traduites en vers Fraiigais par M. Ser- 
van de Sugny. l^ris, 1822. 

'H9ixd NiKOiLotynmy ixhiovTOs xou StopSovvros A. 
K. (the celebrated Dr. Coray) Sawavp twv aya^tcog Sofwpoyijcravrfisy 
Xlmv. Pans, 1822. 8vo. 

’Ovi](r0ev$gou SrpciTyiytxog^ xet) TvpTutou to vpmrov ’EXeysioVi fstrd 
Trig ruKXixrig ^Exarepou (Aera^patrscog, Samvff tmv ava^icog ivanpayn^ 
trdvTcov Xloov (by the same editor.) Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

Ovidii Metamorphoseon libros Graece a Maximo Planude 
ledditos, e codd. Pans, edidit J. Fr. Boissonade. Paris, Typis 
Reg. 1822. 8vo. 

Specimen Iiterarium inaugurate exhibens Collectanea Euripi* 
dea, argumenti nioialis et politici ; quod, &c. &c. defendet 
Coin. loh. Van der Palm, &c. Lugd. Batav. 4to. 

Description (par M. Jomard) d’un 6taIon m6trique, om4 
d*hi4roglyphes, d^couvert dans les mines de Memphis par les 
soiusde M. Drovetti. Paris. 4to. 

Eclaircissemens sur un contrat de vente Egyptian en 6cii- 
ture grecque cursive, publie^our la premiere fois par M. 
Boeckh, avec une nouvelle copie du Papyrus d’apris deux^/ac 
stmile ; par M. ***** *. Paris, 1822. 4to. 

Biblical. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge if the 
Holy Scriptures, By Thomas Hartwell Horae, M. A. Illus- 
trated with numerous maps and fac-similes of Biblical Mas. 
Third Edition, corrected. In four^ge volumes 8vo.^/. 3st « 

Supplemental^ pages to the Edition of^Mr. Horn^i 

Introduction to the Scripturesjf so arranged as to be inserted in 
tbe volumes to which they respectively belong. With one new 
4to. engnying, 8vo. A limited number printed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• 

The Notice of Mr. Home’s new Edition arrived too latd Sir 
our present Number. ' 

Professor Gesenius’ article wiU appear in>our next. 

VOL. XXVI. a,Jt. NO.LII. %D 
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We flluH, we tnu^ be able to intend to Professor Welcher’s 
w^hes. ‘ 

The Dabistan was printed at Calcutta in 1809* Should 
any gentleman have a copy, to dispose of,^ letteju addressed to 
X. Y. Z. Post Office^ Cambridge, with particu^, will oblige. 


[adtebtisehemts.] 

This day, 8 vo. I 65 . 

PAL^OROMAICA, 

uB Historical and Philological Disquisitions; 
inquiring whether the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greek? 
whether the many New Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament 
are not formed from the Latin ? and whether the Hypothesis, 
that the Greeb Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment is a Translation or Re-translation from the Latin, seems 
not to elucidkte numerous Passages ; to account for the differ- 
ent Recensions; and to explain many Phenomena hitherto inex- 
{dicable to Biblical Critics ? 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, iq^^ Vols. 8 vo. price S4s> 
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